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r NHE last of the guests who had 
dropped in to greet Bob Watson on 
his return home from college, after 

his graduation, had said good-by. Mrs. 

Watson and the girls had gone upstairs to 

bed. Bob and his father remained in the 

parlor. 

Bob lay at ease on the sofa. There was 
an expression of good-humored obstinacy 
on his lean, tanned young face. A glint of 
humor shone in his stubborn, bright blue 
eyes as he watched his father move nerv- 
ously about the room; but there was a sug- 
gestion of gravity, almost sadness, in the 
set of his lips. His expression was that of 
a man with an inextinguishable sense of 
the comic, face to face with a situation es- 
sentially tragic, and yet consciously aware 
of its droll aspects. 

The Illinois summer night was hot. No 
breath of air moved the leaves of the tall 
elms in the Watson yard. June bugs in 


erratic flight bumped and burned against 
the screens in the open windows. The 
outer darkness was fitfully starred with 
the flash of fireflies. 

“ Great corn-growing weather!” the el- 
der Watson remarked. 

The glint of humor in young Watson’s 
eyes grew brighter, and his lips twitched 
slightly. He had a sincere dread of the 
conversation which he knew was imminent, 
and yet he found a certain sardonic amuse- 
ment in observing his father’s palpable ef- 
forts to introduce by indirection the topic 
that was uppermost in his mind. 

“Fine for corn,” Bob agreed. “If I 
were an ear of corn, I expect I’d enjoy this 
climate in summer.” 

“It’s mighty healthy,” his father de- 
clared emphatically. 

The emphasis was noticeable. His tone 
was that of one who answers an attack on a 
cherished belief. 
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Bob felt a keen pang of sympathy for 
the old man, and determined to help him in 
turning the conversation to the subject that 
both knew to be due for discussion. 

“ There’s only one boost I can give this 
climate in summer,” he said; “ and that is 
that I think it’s better than it is in winter.” 

“Nonsense!” his father protested. 
“Mighty healthy here, winter and sum- 
mer. Contrast—that’s what keeps people 
well and strong. You take where it’s hot 
all the time, or cold all the time, and you 
don’t find people husky and energetic, like 
they are here. No, sir!” 

“Take more than a healthy climate to 
tie me to this little one-horse town.” 

Bob’s tone and choice of words were de- 
liberately provocative. He had intention- 
ally probed the sore thought in his father’s 
mind, with the same motive that might 
lead a physician to search out the tender- 
est spot in a wound. He knew he had to 
hurt before he could heal. Whether he 
could heal after hurting was a question 
that disturbed the young fellow’s emotions 
to a degree of keen sorrow, in spite of the 
careless exterior with which he masked his 
feelings. 

The elder Watson began to tremble. 
The color faded out of his ruddy cheeks, 
and into his eyes there came an expression 
of horrified astonishment. He had more 
than half expected to hear some such 
speech from his son. Nevertheless, while 
dreading it to such a degree, he had so con- 
vinced himself that the thing he feared was 
impossible that, when it came to pass, his 
initial dominant emotion was amazement. 

When he spoke, his tone was that of one 
who makes pretense of possessing the power 
of anger in order to conceal the vital weak- 
ness of fear. 

“You are tied to this town, my son! 
Everything you’ve got came from this town. 
This town sent you to college. This town 
gave you a home and an education, and 
the money for all the advantages you’ve 
had. Have you turned snob? If your 
home town isn’t good enough for you, per- 
haps your own people aren’t good enough 
for you. Maybe you’re ashamed of your 
father and his business. Is that it?” 

“Dad!” Young Watson’s cry was vi- 
brant with affection. “ You know I’m not 
ashamed of you, or of mother and the girls, 
or of the town, either, for that matter. I’m 
not ashamed of the coal and lumber busi- 
ness. It’s not that; but I can’t stay here 
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and go to work in your office, dad. I can’t 
do it!” " 

“ Why not?” 

“ T don’t know if I can make you under- 
stand, dad. I hope I can, because I don’t 
want to hurt you any more than is neces- 
sary; and I know that if you do under- 
stand, you won’t feel so bad about it. You 
know that I’ve always had a weird, wild 
streak in me. You remember how I used 
to run away when I was a kid?” 

“T do. I’m not likely to forget the 
weeks of agony you caused your mother 
and me!” 

“T’m sorry, dad; but I couldn’t help it 
any more than I could help being alive. 
From as far back as I can remember, there 
has been something inside of me that I can 
control just so long, and then I’ve got to 
give in to it. It’s something that drives 
me irresistibly to go to places where I’ll be 
in danger—to do crazy, hazardous things. 
From the time I was first able to walk, 
that spirit was in me. I can remember 
that when I was just a wee shaver, I used 
to toddle out to the front gate and look 
down the road to that pine grove of Hal- 
sey’s that stood at the end of the street. 
That wood was the most terrible thing in 
the world to me then, and the most fasci- 
nating. I was sure that it was filled with 
bogy men and bears and panthers—every- 
thing that a kid can imagine and be afraid 
of. And you know what, dad? Every 
time I looked at that wood this crazy some- 
thing inside of me would grow big and hot 
and just fairly yell at me to go there and 
tangle up with all the terrible things that 
I was sure I’d find. You remember how 
persistently I used to run away and go 
there?” 

The elder Watson nodded. 

“ Well, dad, if you’d known the way I 
felt, I don’t know whether you’d have 
whipped me so hard or not. Every time I 
started for that wood, I thought I was prob- 
ably going to be chewed and slashed and 
crushed. The thought of it scared me, and 
yet it gave me a crazy kind of pleasure: 
but stronger than the fear or the delight 
was the impulse to get into that wood and 
meet the terrible creatures that I was cer- 
tain I was going to see.” 

Young Watson got up and began walk- 
ing nervously back and forth. There was 
something catlike in his movements; they 
suggested the grace and strength of a pan- 
ther. In his manner, too, was the sugges- 
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tion of a caged animal, of a wild thing shut 
in but unconquered. He seemed to be 
awaiting only the momentary carelessness 
of a keeper to explode in a fury of action, 
and to exchange the dull monotony of a 
captive’s safety and plenty for the joyful 
hazards and hungers of a hunted outlaw. 

“When I grew up and found out that 
there were no bears or bogies or terrible 
creatures of any sort in that wood, my 
world went gray. Young as I was, I had 
a fit of the blues that was simply agony. 
I felt as if I had been born to do a certain 
thing in the world, and for nothing else, 
and had found that it had already been 
done before I came, leaving nothing for me 
but the monotony of existence without 
hope or ambition. Then I began to think 
that maybe the bears and the bogies were 
somewhere beyond the wood, and the old 
impulse to search them out and fight them 
grew in me. I dreamed of a land some- 
where beyond the grove that was full of 
wild animals and savage men, and the hope 
that I would some day get there and match 
myself against them made me happy. You 
know you were always fretting because I 
wouldn’t play around with the other boys 
in the neighborhood, and was always chas- 
ing off alone somewhere?” 

“Your mother and I could never quite 
make you out, my son.” 

“T was dreaming of the imaginary land 
of turmoil that fancy had created for me. 
I was content, because I was sure that it 
had existence, and that I would go to it 
some day. When I was twelve, I ran away 
and went looking for it.” 

“ That was the time you were gone for 
three weeks.” 

“Yes. For nearly three weeks I stole 
rides on freights and walked. I had no 
route in mind. I just kept on going, abso- 
lutely certain that at the end of the next 
mile I’d come to the land I was seeking. 
I had never been so utterly content as I 
was during that time.” 

The elder Watson voiced an exclamation 
of disgust. 

“Perhaps you think you are the only 
one who enjoys running away from respon- 
sibilities and duties! Every man has that 
instinct, just as every man has the impulse 
to sin and—” 

“Wait! Please, dad! I want you to 
hear me through and try to understand. 
When I was arrested and sent back home, 
I had another long fit of melancholy. I 


felt just as a man sentenced to jail for life 
must feel. I was sure that the land that 
lured me had existence, but I also had the 
feeling that I was chained, imprisoned, 
held back from going to the place where I 
belonged. This will sound funny to you, 
dad, but I actually felt that I was in a for- 
eign country, a prisoner of aliens, forbid- 
den to go home. I was homesick in my 
own home.” 

“ Nonsense! Damned nonsense, Bob! 
You’ve magnified a childish whim into a 
madness.” 

“Tt may have been a madness, dad,” 
Bob admitted; “but whatever it is, it’s 
myself, and I can’t change it. After I was 
brought home that time, I began reading 
adventure stories. ‘ Treasure Island’ was 
the first; then things by London and Clark 
Russell. They told me about the land I 
had imagined. The land they described 
was home to me, dad; it was my home, 
and I longed for it as earnestly as any exile 
ever yearned toward his native country. I 
began to understand that the land of my 
dreams was not really a land at all, but a 
mode of life. My land was Adventure. I 
began to see that where other fellows of 
my age derived pleasure and satisfaction 
from reading about this land of mine, the 
reading only intensified my yearning for 
personal experience in it. 

“T realized, also, that if I did that, you 
and mother and the girls would be hurt. I 
hope you'll believe that I tried to fight 
down the impulse that was in me. I tried 
hard. I fought it for years, and the more 
I fought it the stronger it grew. Football 
eased things up for me a little every year, 
but only a little. It amused me, but it 
never gave me satisfaction. I felt always 
like a grown-up playing a game with chil- 
dren. Do you know how I managed to 
keep myself tamed down so that I could 
stay in college?” 

“T have no idea.” 

“ About once every two months I’d go 
up to Chicago, hunt out the toughest dive 
I could find, and pick a fight.” 

“ Bob! ”? 

“ That’s a fact. Half a dozen times I’ve 
been within a hairbreadth of being killed; 
and yet I knew I should come out of it 
alive. That’s the funny part of it. I’ve 
fought single-handed against a whole room 
full of crooks who’d commit murder for a 
dollar any day; but I always got away 
without being hurt much. After an expe- 
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rience like that I’d go back to school for 
a time and be reasonably content.” 

“Bob! My boy! That’s a form of in- 
sanity. It’s a mental disorder. If you'll 
only listen to reason! If you really want 
to be helped, there are doctors—science is 
doing things for warped minds these days 
that—” 

“No, dad—it’s not insanity; or, if it is, 
then the fellow born with an overmastering 
impulse to paint, to sing, to put thoughts 
into rime, or to make things with tools is 
insane. It is the passion and destiny of 
some few men to tell of the crazy, outland- 
ish things that some other few men do. It 
is my passion and destiny to do the things 
that those men tell about. Do you under- 
stand me at all, dad?” 

“TI do not! I understand that you may 
be a little insane; but I’m afraid that 
you’re simply ungrateful, unwilling to as- 
sume the normal burdens of a normal life.” 

Young Watson sighed and shook his 
head. 

“That’s not true, dad. I’ve thought 
this thing over for a long time. We never 
talked it over much, but of course I’ve 
known all along that you expected me to 
return here after graduation and go into 
business with you. I have tried to recon- 
cile myself to that, dad—tried hard. You 
can’t whip my conscience with any argu- 
ments I haven’t used; but here’s the fact 
— if I come home here, and try to live your 
way, I'll make everybody much more un- 
happy than if I leave. I know absolutely 
that I can’t make a success of it here. If 
I thought there was the slightest chance 
for me to make you and mother happy by 
staying on here, I’d do it; but I know that 
I’d make a mess of it, in spite of all I could 
do. There’s a goading spirit in me that’s 
stronger than I am. That isn’t right, 
either. The spirit is myself, and I can’t 
make a success of killing my real self and 
then pretending to live on as some one else. 
It won’t work. I’ve got to go!” 

“ You’ve got to go!” The father’s voice 
was harsh with scorn. “ Where is it you’ve 
got to go?” 

A rapt expression illuminated the boy’s 
lean, strong face. 

“ To all the far, wild places of the world, 
dad. To the deserts and jungles; to Ori- 
ental villages and ports; to the arctic snow 
barrens and the islands of the South Seas. 
To wherever life and men are hard and 
strange and danger is near.” 
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“ You have no money.” 
“Money would spoil it. Poverty’s part 
of the game. I’m not going on a tourist 
trip. I'll pay my way with my strength 
and my wits. I'll be dead free and dead 
broke, with the wide world for a back 
yard.” 

“A tramp! A hobo!” 

“ Yes—a tramp and a hobo, and more. 
I'll be a sailor, a prospector, a hunter. I'll 
be my own man all the time, free and fight- 
ing as long as life stays in me. I’ve got to 
do it, dad; I’ve got to go!” 

Disappointment stirred the elder Watson 
to a cold fury. 

“ Then go! ” 

He probably thought young Bob would 
hesitate. Consternation mingled with an- 
ger to complicate his mood when the young 
fellow bowed assent and, without a word, 
moved to obey. 

When the boy laid his hand on the door- 
knob, the father spoke in an altered tone. 

“You—you’ll pack your things?” 

“T’m not taking anything but what I 
have on.” 

“Your mother! You must say good-by 
to her.” 

“Tt would be painful for both of us. 
What’s the use?” 

The young man passed smiling through 
the door, and the darkness hid him. Love 
wrung one low cry from the father left 
behind. 

“ Bob! ” 

“Sorry, dad,” the answer came back. 
The tone was sympathetic, but firm as 
steel. “Can’t be helped. T’ll write. 
Good-by!” 

Most of the houses in the residential 
section of the town were dark. The light 
from a soda fountain and candy store on 
Main Street gave evidence of the only ac- 
tivity in the business district at that hour. 
Young Watson arrived at the railroad sta- 
tion without having met any one. On the 
platform of the station a disreputable-look- 
ing stranger approached him. 

“ Could you gimme the price of a bite to 
eat, pal? I’m no bum, but I’m out o’ luck. 
I just got out o’ the hospital, mister.” 

Watson stared at the whining tramp and 
laughed. A careful search of his pockets 
rewarded him with bills, silver, and pen- 
nies amounting in all to twenty-eight dol- 
lars and seventy-two cents. He proffered 
the entire sum—a disordered handful—to 
the astonished beggar. 
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“ See what you can buy with that. It 
won’t get me anything I want.” 

A score of paces distant from the bewil- 
dered hobo, Watson stopped. 

“Here—I’ve found another quarter. 
You might as well have that.” 

The vagabond was taking no chances 
with his luck. He sprinted away and dis- 
appeared in the darkness. Watson laughed, 
and with a flirt of his wrist sent his last 
coin spinning into the night. 

“T start from scratch,” he said to him- 
self. “ Dead free and dead broke!” 

In the yards below the station the in- 
termittent puffing of an engine and the me- 
tallic, jarring crunch of cars in the process 
of being coupled told of the welding to- 
gether of a freight train. Watson crossed 
a confusion of tracks, walked down a cin- 
der pathway past a rumbling, hissing loco- 
motive, and thence on in the darkness by a 
string of box cars. 

A sudden, jarring grumble shook the 
long, dark train. From the locomotive 
ahead there came a rapid succession of 
short, deep-toned roars, the panting breaths 
of the huge steel beast beginning its labor. 
The long, dark mass moved to the accom- 


panying groan of enslaved iron goaded to 


action. Watson, straining his eyes, made 
out the dim, dark lines of a gondola—an 
open car with sides about four feet high— 
passing him. He ran along beside it, fum- 
bled for the iron hand hold, found it, and 
swung himself up. 

The train gathered speed, jolting, grum- 
bling, roaring through the night. A banner 
of sparks from the engine streamed by 
swiftly overhead. The long scream of the 
whistle rose above and dominated the mul- 
tiple lesser noises of the moving train, like 
the roar of a fighting lion leading the cho- 
rus of the smaller beasts in the jungle. 
Standing with his legs spread in the sway- 
ing open car, Bob Watson threw back his 
head and laughed, his voice ringing out 
with all the lusty joy of a thoughtless boy 
scampering out of the school yard on the 
last day of term. 

II 


TEDDY JARREL began to be seen on 
Broadway in 1918. It was in the fall of 
that year that the regulars first noticed her 
at the restaurants, cabarets, and dancing 
clubs of the “ roaring forties.” A pretty, 
slender blonde who knew how to wear 
clothes and had them to wear, she could 
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dance better than the medium run of pro- 
fessionals, and she had manner. 

So much the regulars came to know 
about her, and apparently no one knew 
much more. It is not on record that ahy 
one ever took the trouble to find out with 
whom she was first “ seen around,” as the 
saying goes. Some one had introduced her 
into a party somewhere. From that small 
beginning her list of acquaintances had 
grown in the easy way that lists of ac- 
quaintances have on Broadway, for a girl 
as pretty, as accomplished, and as accom- 
modating as Teddy Jarrel. 

Her immediate friends knew that she 
lived in a four-room apartment on Fifty- 
Ninth Street, facing the park, and kept a 
maid; that she was available for dancing, 
dinner, and theater parties; that she never 
talked about herself or encouraged ques- 
tions of a personal nature; that she ap- 
peared to have sufficient money for her 
needs and no anxieties for the morrow. 

Her friends were not lacking in variety. 
They included some of the best and some 
of the worst of the Broadway crowd, and 
some from all the representative classes be- 
tween the two extremes. 

Joe Palmer was one of the many. A 
likable young bachelor in his late twenties, 
with an appetite for the bright lights and 
the money to gratify it, he had the distinc- 
tion of being personally known to head 
waiters in all places, between Thirty- 
Fourth Street and the Circle, that catered 
to the Broadway crowd and the sportily 
inclined public that followed its lead. 

Joe was a patron of Broadway, and not 
a part of it. His father was a corporation 
lawyer, and Joe held down a desk with an 
export firm in which the elder Palmer had 
a dominant interest. Though Joe spent his 
nights on Broadway, romping like a frisky 
young colt, he had a sufficient store of en- 
ergy to put in the days at his office in a 
thoroughly satisfactory performance of his 
work. 

In Teddy Jarrel he found a pal who com- 
pletely suited his idle hours. He fell in 
love with her, proposed marriage, and was 
secretly delighted when she refused him. 
He enjoyed her as a companion who smil- 
ingly refused to permit their friendship to 
shrink into an illicit romance or to grow 
into a matrimonial engagement—a girl who 
persisted in remaining a pleasantly tanta- 
lizing mystery. 

On an evening in the spring of 1921 he 
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arrived at her apartment fairly aglow with 
enthusiasm. 

“ Great treat, Teddy!” he announced. 
“ Bob Watson’s in town.” 

“No doubt that’s a news item,” she an- 
swered dryly. “ Any of the papers got out 
extras?” 

“They would if they gave him what he 
deserves. Great old scout! Real soldier 
of fortune! We were in the same aviation 
squadron in France. He went to Poland 
afterward, and fought against the Reds. 
He got to be a general or something like 
that there.” 

Teddy smiled. 

“ Rank in those armies is a good deal 
like the money over there, isn’t it—doesn’t 
mean much? A thousand rubles to equal 
thirty cents in American coin, and a whole 
regiment of major generals to make one 
private in the American army?” 

“Oh, Bob’s no tin soldier! He’s a won- 
der, Teddy. Traveled and fought all over 
the world before the big war broke out; 
got into that at the go-off, and served three 
years with the Foreign Legion; then in the 
American aviation, and brought down 
twelve boches. I don’t know just what he’s 
been doing on the Russian front since, but 
I'll bet it’s plenty. I’ve seen stories about 
him every once in a while. This afternoon 
he phoned me, and he’s going to meet us 
at the Moulin Bleu. You'll be crazy about 
him, Teddy.” 

“ Trying to work me off on your friend, 
Joe? Shame! If you're tired of playing 
around with me—” 

“You know better than that, Teddy. 
Good Lord, I’ve asked you to marry me, 
haven’t I?” 

“Not being able to get rid of me by 
making me your wife, you try to get me 
so interested in your friend that I’ll drop 
you and fly to his arms.” 

“T guess you wouldn’t fly to anybody’s 
arms, Teddy,” Joe said ruefully. “ Cer- 
tainly you only laugh when I invite you to 
mine, and I’ve never seen any evidence 
that the other fellows have any better luck. 
What’s the big idea, anyhow—training to 
be an old maid with a tabby cat and a 
teapot?” 

“T’d rather be that than most of the 
wives I’ve known.” There was a touch of 
wistful sincerity in the girl’s voice. “ Know 
why I’ve never married? I'll tell you—no 
one has ever been in love with me.” 
“Teddy, you know better than that. 
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I’ve been in love with you, I am in love 
with you. If you don’t believe it, just say 
the word, and see how long it takes me to 
get a marriage license and a parson!” 

“ Oh, you’d marry me if I’d let you—I 
know that; but you’re not in love with me, 
any more than any of the others.” 

“ But I am, Teddy! Why else would I 
ask you to marry me?” 

““ Because I’m pretty, and you’d like to 
have me for a wife. There’s a big differ- 
ence between wanting a woman enough to 
be willing to bargain away your name in 
return for her, and loving her so complete- 
ly that nothing else in the world matters. 
Be honest for a moment, Joe. I think you 
can if you try. Do you love me enough to 
give up your friends and your position and 
your family, rather than lose me? Could 
you give all those things up, go away with 
me to some foreign country, and live in 
poverty without a pang of regret? Would 
you rather have me for a day, and then 
certain death, than do without me and have 
a long, eventful life full of commonplace 
pleasures and the triumphs that go with 
normal success?” 

Joe flushed. 

“T’m no hero, Teddy,” he confessed. 
“T do love you—on the level. I’d rather 
marry you than any one I know, but—” 

“You don’t love me, Joe. You're a nice 
boy, and I know you’re honestly fond of 
me; but I want something more than that, 
or nothing at all. Perhaps there is no such 
sentiment as the one I want from the man 
I'd be willing to marry. If there isn’t, then 
I'll take the tabby cat and the teapot for 
mine. Certainly, if I take love, it’s got to 
be of a sort that I’ve read about and 
dreamed about, but never known in any of 
my personal acquaintances. It’s got to be 
a flame that nothing can quench. It’s got 
to be an emotion as irresistible as the tide; 
else I don’t want it.” 

“‘ Sounds like story book stuff to me.” 

“ Perhaps that’s all it is, Joe; but I don’t 
think so. There must be people who are 
supremely great in love, as there are great 
ones in finance and war and science.” 

“You’re a queer kid, Teddy! Any one 
would think you were all jazz and fun, 
without a serious thought in your pretty 
little head. Nothing ever seems to touch 
you very deeply. You’re the last one I’d 
suspect of having such wildly romantic 
notions.” 

Teddy laughed. 
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“ Perhaps I am all jazz and fun. Per- 
haps nothing touches me very deeply, sim- 
ply because I have no depths. I don’t 
know; but, Joe, your car’s waiting, and the 
orchestra at the Moulin Bleu is playing, 
and we sit here wasting life. Ten minutes 
that ’ll never come back—that much time 
just as good as deeded to the grave at the 
end of the chapter! Shame! Come on— 
let’s go!” 

She caught up her wrap and threw it 
about her. 

“T hope you'll like Bob Watson,” Joe 
said anxiously, as they waited in the hall 
for the elevator. “ Don’t get him wrong 
at the start. He’s a quiet kid—not much 
bubble and froth, but he’s a peach when 
you. get to know him.” 

Teddy made a grimace of impatience. 

“T begin to dislike him,” she confessed. 
“ Your advertising is too strenuous. Be- 
sides, from what you say, I suspect him of 
being a man who thinks killing a sport. I 
don’t like that.” 

“ Bob’s as gentle as a woman!” Palmer 
protested. 

“You don’t know women, or you 
wouldn’t think that a recommendation. 
You try too hard to make me think well of 
him. I'll bet you a carton of cigarettes 
against a pair of gloves I don’t like him!” 

“You're on. I get my cigarettes at 
Hobb’s.” 

“T get my gloves at Van Ardlen’s. I 
should have given you better odds, Joe. 
It’s a bad bet for you the way it stands!” 


Ill 


THE purplish haze of late dusk was melt- 
ing into the deep blue of night as Bob Wat- 
son strolled up Broadway toward the Mou- 
lin Bleu. Ten years of adventurous life 
had modeled him into a definite character 
distinct, even at first glance, from the ordi- 
nary man of his time. He had an easy, 
confident alertness of bearing that remind- 
ed one of a first-class boxer in the ring. 
He gave the impression of being solidly 
rooted to the ground, and at the same time 
prepared to move with lightning swiftness 
and certainty at the slightest command of 
necessity. 

His shoulders were a bit too broad to 
permit his appearing at his best in a din- 
ner jacket. His walk bespoke strength and 
a grave movement that would show to ad- 
vantage in violent action. Exposure to the 
wind and sun in many lands and on many 
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seas had left a permanent copperish glow 
on his lean face. A network of fine wrin- 
kles was so clearly etched about his eyes 
that he seemed to be always smiling slight- 
ly. His rough light hair, stubbornly in- 
clined to curl, was severely clipped. 

The impression of quiet, conscious 
strength that he gave was so definite that 
it was like an aura about him. There was 
in his bearing an assured and almost con- 
temptuous confidence that caused many to 
turn, in passing, for a second look at him. 
In his expression and manner there was 
also a sadness, or rather an intense youth- 
ful wistfulness. One was reminded of the 
winning face of a dreaming boy peering 
out through the features of an experienced 
man. 

He turned off Broadway in the upper 
forties, and, walking half a block to the 
west, turned in at the Moulin Bleu. He 
readily located Joe Palmer, who was seated 
at a large table near the dance floor with a 
gay party of six couples. 

Joe welcomed him with a shout, and a 
confusion of introductions followed, at the 
end of which Watson found himself seated 
beside Teddy Jarrel. The girl appraised 
him with a sidelong, insolent glance. 

“ Joe tells me you’re a famous soldier of 
fortune,” she said with a provocative hint 
of badinage in her tone. 

Watson turned and met her look square- 
ly. There was no challenge in his eyes, but 
the girl was conscious of bracing herself to 
meet their level glance. 

“ Joe is unduly impressed with stuff of 
that sort,” he said quietly. “I know he 
sometimes talks rot about me and what 
I’ve done.” 

Teddy felt rebuked, and was angry with 
herself for the feeling. She decided to rep- 
rimand him with ridicule. 

“You have had some remarkable expe- 
riences, haven’t you?” 

The question was sincere. Teddy had 
not meant it to be, but it was. She had 
involuntarily substituted it for the bit of 
pert sarcasm she had meant to utter. Again 
she braced herself to meet the calm look of 
inquiry with which he preceded his answer. 

“Yes,” he replied in a matter-of-fact 
voice. “I started knocking around the 
world, looking for adventure, immediately 
after I left college. I found it. Then the 
war came, and of course any one who was 
actively in that could hardly escape re- 
markable experiences. Counting the time 
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I was with the Poles, I had about six years 
of it.” 

Teddy felt baffled and a little ashamed. 
The absence of either boastfulness or false 
modesty, and of the slightest vestige of in- 
sincerity, in Watson’s speech or manner, 
forbade her the use of ridicule, and made 
her a little ashamed of her intention to em- 
ploy it. 

Joe Palmer returned from the dance floor 
and stood behind them, leaning over, 
flushed and boisterous. His breath was 
heavy with liquor fumes. 

“ You two fighting?” he asked jocularly. 

Watson looked at Teddy and smiled. 

“You were prepared to detest me, 
weren’t you?” he said directly. “I don’t 
wonder. I can guess the sort of nonsense 
Joe told you.” 

“ Do I win my cigarettes?” Joe asked. 

Teddy shrugged. 

“T’m not sure,” she said. “ Also I’m 
not quite sure that I win my gloves.” 

Joe laughed and slapped Watson on the 
back. ‘“ Good old kid! It’s sure fine to 
see you again. 
drink yet.” 

He took a flask from his pocket. 
son shook his head. 

“ Off the stuff, Joe. Much obliged.” 

The orchestra began a fox trot, and Joe 
returned to the floor with one of the girls. 

“Don’t you dance?” Teddy asked. 

“T don’t enjoy it on such a crowded 
floor. Do you mind sitting it out?” 

“ Not at all. I want to talk to you. I 
think you’re interesting.” 

Again she met that steady, searching 
glance that probed deep after any sediment 
of insincerity, and was conscious of the 
frank threat of cold anger and superior dis- 
dain to follow its discovery. His study of 
her satisfied him, and he bowed his head 
slightly. 

“Thank you! I bore most women. 
Many of them are interested in what they 
think I ought to be on account of the life 
I’ve led, but they’re not at all interested 
in what I really am.” 

“You’re not drinking. 
abstainer?”’ 

“T am now. I have drunk heavily, at 
times, and some of the most vivid recollec- 
tions of my life are mine as the result of 
experiences growing out of drink; but I 
finally came to the end of my adventures 
in intoxication. I came to a place where 
I realized that further drinking could only 
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result in pale repetitions of things that I 
had already experienced. I began to be in- 
creasingly conscious of the sordid and wit- 
less side of it. I don’t like sordid and wit- 
less things, and I dislike diminishing repe- 
titions of any red height of feeling that I 
have attained. I’d rather keep the mem- 
ory of one big minute clear than dull rec- 
ollection with a thousand futile attempts 
to gain it again; so I quit.” 

The two were alone at the table. All 
the other members of the party were 
dancing. 

“You don’t care anything about this 
party, do you?” Teddy asked suddenly. 

Watson considered. 

“T’m fond of Joe Palmer, but he’s get- 
ting pretty well lit.” He turned and looked 
at her directly, gravely. “I like you. 
The rest—” He shrugged expressively. 

“Let’s get out,” Teddy suggested. “I 
know where we can pick up the bunch 
later. Let’s skip uptown together and 
have dinner where we can talk.” 

Watson bowed assent, and rose. They 
got out of the Moulin Bleu unnoticed by 
any of the other members of the party. 
Watson hailed an open taxi. With his foot 
on the step, he hesitated. 

“You know New York better than I 
do,” he said. ‘“ Where to?” 

“ Around the park, and stop at the Mid- 
night Rounders roof.” 

Watson gave the order and settled him- 
self in the taxi beside the girl. The chauf- 
feur wedged his machine into the jam of 
traffic on Broadway, and guided it slowly 
along in the current of vehicles that flowed 
uptown, twisting, halting, and speeding 
suddenly for short stretches between the 
towering banks of light, like a great confu- 
sion of débris borne irresistibly along on 
the tide of a powerful flood. 

Watson and the girl were silent until the 
taxi reached Columbus Circle. As the ma- 
chine spun around the outer edge of that 
great whirlpool in the river of Broadway 
traffic, Watson turned to her and said 
abruptly: 

“You don’t expect me to flirt with you, 
do you?” 

Teddy flushed. 

“Well!” she said shortly. “I must say 
you are—” She broke off the senteace un- 
finished, took a deep breath, and met Wat- 
son’s look squarely. “ You’re a disturb- 
ingly honest person, Mr. Watson. I’ll be 
frank and confess that I was wondering 
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whether you were going to flirt or not, and 
what method you would use if you did.” 

Watson nodded understandingly. 

“JT don’t flirt well. I have too much 
sense of humor, and not sufficient desire to 
make casual conquests. I don’t like to do 
things I don’t do well, so I don’t flirt at 
all.” 

They made the circuit of the park in a 
silence that Teddy was surprised to find 
herself enjoying. It was a sociable silence. 

Watson leaned back against the cush- 
ions in a completeness of physical relaxa- 
tion that Teddy thought she had never 
seen attained by any living thing except a 
drowsing cat. Only his eyes were awake 
and eager, and through them he was drink- 
ing deep of the night beauty of the great 
dark park. 

Stirred by the sense of his keen enjoy- 
ment of the scene, Teddy found herself 
pleasantly cognizant of charms that the fa- 
miliar ride had never before afforded her. 
Aroused imagination transformed all she 
saw into a scene of weird and suggestive 
beauty. The lights shining from the tall 
apartment houses and hotels ringing the 
park became fairy bonfires on magic hills 
that had their being only in the night, van- 
ishing at the rude, revealing touch of the 
destructive dawn. The park, to her fancy, 
was changed into a mystic valley in which 
all the fantastic beings from the pages of a 
child’s story book had come to life. 

The vague forms of lovers strolling on 
the dark paths were enchanted figures of 
romance, moving at the dictates of super- 
natural influences to adventures in tower 
and castle. The glaring headlights of au- 
tomobiles, as they rushed toward her from 
out the dark, were the shining eyes of in- 
describable monsters that sprang roaring 
to devour her, and were turned aside by 
the invisible protecting lances of spirit 
knights who rode on guard. She reveled 
in the free play of fancy, and was aware 
that a spoken word would have brought 
down the veil of drab reality between her 
and the shadow wonderland. She was 
grateful to the man beside her for his 
silence. 

As the cab swung into a drive leading 
out of the park, Watson stirred and sighed. 
He made a comprehensive gesture that in- 
cluded the park and all its surroundings. 

“Like a mountain valley at night,” he 
said reverently. “ With the signal fires of 
war parties burning on the mountains, and 
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flaming monsters from Never-Never Land 
hunting in a fairy jungle. It was fun, 
wasn’t it?” 

“ Lots,” she agreed intimately. 
playing make-believe, too.” 

Watson nodded. 

“Of course! If I hadn’t known you 
would, I wouldn’t have come with you.” 
He turned to her and laughed joyously—- 
the free laugh of-a careless, romping boy. 
“There were bears in that wood, weren’t 
there—big ones? And didn’t we give them 
the slip, though?” 


“T was 


IV 

Tuey dined at a table near the edge of 
the roof. The wide parapet beside them 
was gay with flowers. Stretched above 
them a striped canopy suggested an Ori- 
ental tent. From where they sat, they 
could look out over the park and see the 
distant lights on Fifth Avenue. 

The roof was one which had its largest 
patronage after the theater, so they were 
not oppressed by a crowd. Watson’s gay, 
fantastic mood lasted throughout the din- 
ner. During that time he was like an im- 
aginative boy at play. With the coming 
of the coffee and ice he became wistfully 
confidential. Skillfully prompted by the 
girl, he spoke freely of his ten years of 
wandering and adventure. 

“ And now what?” she asked, when he 
had done. 

Watson shrugged. 

“ Commercial flying, perhaps. I have a 
tentative offer to go as a rifleman with an 
expedition to explore the country around 
the head waters of the Amazon. I don’t 
know. Everything seems flat since the 
war. There’s no flavor to expectation.” 

Scorn was evident in Teddy’s expression. 

“You want more killing?” 

“ Never!” The tone of his exclamation 
was prayerful. “I’ve done a lot of fight- 
ing, and I hope never to do any more.” 

“Then why do you say that things seem 
flat since the war?” 

“ The exaltation of self-sacrifice is gone,” 
he said simply. “The war was dreadful, 
but it had this leaven in it—millions of 
men who had never before done an unsel- 
fish thing, offered their lives in defense of 
a principle.” 

He was silent for a little time, looking 
thoughtfully out across the dark park. 

“When I was a little boy, I wanted to 
go and fight the bears in the woods,” he 
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went on gently. “I was sure that there 
were bears there. When I grew up, I want- 
ed to go to the far places of the world and 
tear into the evil men and the wild beasts 
that I thought I would find there. I was 
in a number of small revolutions. I always 
fought with the side that I thought was in 
the right. I got many a thrill out of it, 
but I gradually came to know that there 
was no absolute right, in contrast to abso- 
lute wrong, in any of those affairs. The 
men I fought against were as sure of the 
righteousness of their cause as I was of the 
justice of mine. Then came the world war, 
and as near to a definite line-up between 
the powers of light and the powers of dark- 
ness as I have ever known; but I give you 
my word that I did my fighting with a sad 
heart. I knew that I was killing men who 
were laying down their lives for what they 
believed to be right. At best it was a mat- 
ter of choosing between the lesser of two 
evils. I believed it best to fight my hard- 
est for the cause that had in it the greatest 
percentage of right. Only the amateur in 
war, or the man with the beast predomi- 
nant in him, can get pleasure out of 
killing.” 

He smiled and shrugged. 

“ You see I’ve never found any real bad 
bears in any wood anywhere in the world. 
I found animals that I thought were the 
monsters I was in search of; but after I 
had killed them, I discovered that they 
were only good men in disguise, and that 
they had sought my life because they 
thought that I was the bold, bad bear they 
were searching for. The fighting I’ve done 
—and I’ve done a lot of it—has taught me 
the value of peace and the futility of war. 
I think I have never been in a fight that 
was other than an aggravated misunder- 
standing, in which passion substituted 
bloodshed for reason as a means to a set- 
tlement. If people only had the sense to 
be as courageous, as self-sacrificing, in the 
calm of peace as they are in the fury of 
war! It’s all such a beastly mess! My 
passion in life is to fight for the right. I’ve 
dreamed of going out like the heroes of 
the old story books, and killing giants that 
are made up all of evil; and I have only 
killed poor men who thought that the evil 
in them was good. To know that one is 
wholly right, and to fight to the death 
against that which one knows is wholly 
evil—ah, that would be a supreme glory! 
But—there are no bears in the wood. I 
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am not in the case of Othello, with my oc- 
cupation gone. No—lI’m in a worse situa- 
tion. My occupation is discredited in my 
own eyes, and I can no longer follow it 
with a clear conscience.” 

Teddy had listened as if enthralled. She 
put her hand on his for a moment in an 
impulsive gesture of sympathy. 

“Why look for the bears any longer?” 
she asked. “ Why not settle down — go 
into business—” 

Watson shook his head. 

“1 don’t know why I should. I have no 
ambition to make money; and after Arma- 
geddon, selling automobiles or adding fig- 
ures would be—” 

He smiled slightly. 

“T still have a fool’s hope that I’ll find 
the bold, bad bears somewhere, you see, 
and kill them all off, and rescue the little 
girl that they’re about to eat up!” 

The expression on Teddy’s face grew 
hard. 

“ There are bears in the wood,” she said; 
“ bears that are all bad.” 

“ Yes? ” 

Watson’s tone was eagerly interrogative. 
Teddy laughed and shook her head, throw- 
ing off the momentary hard mood with an 
evident effort. 

“ The floor’s not too crowded here, and 
the bears aren’t looking. Let’s dance.” 

A little after eleven o’clock, when the 
theater patrons had arrived, the roof be- 
came uncomfortably crowded. Regretfully 
Teddy suggested rejoining the party they 
had so unceremoniously left. 

“We'll find them at the Follies Club 
about now,” she said. “It’s Joe’s party, 
and I suppose we really ought to go back 
for the tail end of it.” 

The Follies Club was simply a super 
cabaret that made at least a pretense of 
picking its guests. It was a little smaller, 
a little gayer, and much more expensive 
than the places that were open to all. To 
get in, one had either to be a member of 
the club or to be vouched for by a member. 
Possession of a bank roll and the willing- 
ness to spend a goodly percentage thereof 
were respectively the financial conditions 
and the quality of character requisite to in- 
sure a welcome. 

Teddy was a familiar of the place. As 
her escort, no formalities were necessary 
for Watson to gain admittance. 

Joe and the members of his party were 
gayer and noisier than they had been at 
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the Moulin Bleu. The Follies Club had 
good protection, and within its portals no 
camouflage was necessary in bidding de- 
fiance to the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Pocket flasks and bottles were left in plain 
view on the tables, and potent drinks were 
mixed and consumed with no attempt at 
concealment. 

A barrage of boisterous innuendoes wel- 
comed the runaways. 

“ Do I get my cigarettes?” Joe demand- 
ed thickly. “ Do I, Teddy?” 

“ You get them,” she said shortly. 

“ Ain’t he good ol’ scout? Ain’t he? 
Didn’t I tell you? The ol’ boy’s there, I'll 
say! Come on, Ted! Ain’t had a dance 
with you to-night.” 

Watson took a seat at the table, and con- 
trived to make himself obscure while Ted- 
dy danced with Joe. He was frankly bored 
with Joe’s friends. They were an imma- 
ture and inconsequential lot—slangy, shal- 
low girls and unimpressive young fellows 
who owed their tailors for any small meas- 
ure of distinction with which they could be 
credited. 

Watson found his thoughts all of Teddy. 
What and who was she? What degree of 
fellowship had she with this crowd and this 
life? His eyes sought her out among the 
colorful crowd of dancers swaying on the 
small floor, and he was aware of an un- 
comfortable flare of anger in his breast at 
the thought of her seeming intimacy with 
the place. 

A voice in his inner consciousness whis- 
pered a warning, and in answer a shock of 
realization sobered him. The seed of a 
strong feeling for this girl of whom he 
knew nothing had already found lodgment 
in his heart. He was conscious of being 
absurdly glad when the music stopped and 
she sat beside him; aware of a warm quick- 
ening of his pulse at her nearness; of a 
tender, possessive instinct to fend off all 
the appeals of the place and enfold her en- 
tirely in himself. 

As he bent near to speak to her, a rough 
hand on his shoulder thrust him aside. A 
man leaned in between him and Teddy, and 
spoke to her in a low voice. He was a 
stranger to Watson—a tall, heavy-set man 
with iron-gray hair and large features. 
Bob caught the words: 

“ Duck out of this, Ted, and we'll go 
uptown.” 

A surge of cold anger left him rigid and 
white. He saw terror show naked in Ted- 
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dy Jarrel’s eyes; saw her push the intruder 
back, and heard her say: 

“ Arthur, this is Mr. Watson. Mr. Lev- 
eridge, Mr. Watson.” 

Leveridge half turned and stared inso- 
lently at Watson, a sneer on his heavy lips. 

“Watson, eh? That doesn’t interest 
me. Come on, Ted!” 

A degree of fury that he had never be- 
fore known flamed through Bob’s being 
like an explosion. Ordinarily ice-cool in 
all crises, his legs were trembling from the 
force of his rage as he rose. 

“Perhaps this may claim your atten- 
tion,” he said softly. 

His left hand moved with the speed of 
a striking cat, and his open palm spanked 
flat and loud on Leveridge’s heavy cheek. 

As Leveridge recoiled from the slap, Bob 
laughed. The laugh was one exultant, 
staccato exclamation of mirth completely 
expressive of exploding passion. His eyes 
were two deep pools of writhing blue 
flames, his lean face a set caricature of 
high glee curiously masking the fury that 
drove him. 

He took one short step forward and 
flashed across an overhand right. His 
knuckled fist smashed square between his 
antagonist’s eyes. Leveridge fell back- 
ward, raking the service from a table as he 
crashed to the floor. 

There was a moment of absolute silence; 
then a woman shrieked. Leveridge stirred 
and rose on one elbow. Watson’s eyes 
caught the flash of metal in the man’s right 
hand, and he dived for him like a football 
player making a tackle. He caught the 
would-be murderer’s right wrist in one 
hand and the short-barreled gun in the 
other, and sank his teeth into the thumb 
of the hand that held the weapon. 

Leveridge cried out with pain and re- 
laxed his grip. Watson rose, unruffled, bal- 
ancing the gun in the palm of his hand. 

“A gunman, eh?” he said mockingly. 
“ Naughty, naughty! Little boys shouldn’t 
carry things like this when they go out in 
company. Papa spank!” 

A waiter edged near. 

“ Stand away!” Watson said firmly. “I 
won’t make any more trouble than neces- 
sary, but if necessary I'll make plenty. If 
you don’t want the place wrecked, just 
keep away from me!” 

Leveridge got painfully to his feet. 

“Tl get you!” he raged, shaking his 
fist at Watson. 
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“You look as if you’d had too much of 
me already,” Watson answered lightly. 
“If you get much more, you'll be just 
heavy enough for a hearse to haul!” 

“ You’re through!” Leveridge shouted. 
“You're all done. I'll get you, and I'll 
get you right!” 

Watson took a threatening step forward. 

“You'll clear out of this, or you'll get 
me now,” he said crisply. ‘“ You'll get all 
of me there is, and that ’ll be just enough 
to win you a wooden overcoat with steel 
buttons. I’m talking! Get out!” 

Leveridge went, staggering and mutter- 
ing. The crowd was strangely silent. 
Watson turned to a large man who ap- 
proached sputtering entreaties for peace. 

“You the manager here, or something 
like that? Good!” He tossed him the 
gun. “If that fellow Leveridge is a friend 
of yours, give him that when you see him, 
and tell him from me to learn how to use 
it the same day he reaches for it. Any fast 
man could run around the block and come 
back and take it away from him while he 
was getting into action. My name’s Wat- 
son. I’m at the Belmore Hotel. Send me 
the bill for whatever damage I’ve done, and 
I'll pay it.” 

He turned to Teddy. 

“I’m sorry,” he said sincerely, “ but I’d 
do the same thing again. When I see a 
snake, I step on it.” 

Teddy’s face was white and drawn, her 
eyes distended with terror. She drew a 
deep, tremulous breath and shuddered as 
if she beheld some horrible vision that 
would not be banished. 

Joe was sober and shaky. He took Wat- 
son by the arm with a hand that trembled. 

“Let’s get out, Bob,” he suggested. 
“Come on! I'll see to everything here 
later. Let’s go!” 

Watson shook his head. 

“I’m seeing Miss Jarrel home, if she'll 
permit me.” 

Teddy nodded assent and rose. As Bob 
followed her to the door, he wondered at 
the absolute silence. There was none of 
the buzz of comment that customarily fol- 
lows a fracas in a public place. The faces 
of the patrons were grave and a little awed. 


V 


In the taxi that bore them uptown, Ted- 
dy collapsed in tears. 

“TI know I’m a graceless brute,” Bob 
said gloomily. “I’m more sorry than I 
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can tell you that it happened, but frankly 
I’m not sorry I hit him. I had to. I 
couldn’t have avoided it, any more than I 
could help dodging if a rattlesnake struck 
at me. Are you angry with me?” 

Teddy shook her head miserably, too 
busy with her futile attempts at strangling 
her sobs to speak. 

“May I see you to-morrow?” 

“Oh, no, no!” she protested tearfully. 
“ You must not. I’m not angry with you. I 
don’t blame you a bit, but—” She made 
a supreme effort for control, and sat up 
straight. “Mr. Watson, you must go 
away. You must leave New York at once. 
Oh, you must—to-night, if possible. You 
must go away!” F 

“ Going away is one thing that I never 
do without a reason,” Bob answered. “ Can 
you give me one?” 

“Yes. Oh, Mr. Watson, please go— 
please! He—he’ll kill you!” 

“ Leveridge? My dear girl, are you do- 
ing me the honor to worry about my 
safety? Is that what you’re crying about?” 

Teddy nodded. 

“That’s both gratifying and funny,” 
Bob said. “I’m selfish enough to be 
pleased that you should worry about me, 
Miss Jarrel; but you mustn’t any more. 
Mr. Leveridge is not going to kill me. It 
isn’t being done this year.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand!” she wailed. 
“You must go away. It isn’t only Mr. 
Leveridge; it’s—it’s everybody. He'll get 
some one to do it, Mr. Watson. It isn’t 
like a fair fight. You haven’t a chance— 
not a chance!” 

“You mean he’ll hire some thugs to do 
me up? Rot! I’m not boasting, Miss 
Jarrel, when I tell you that I’m thoroughly 
capable of taking care of myself in a brush 
with any gang of blundering gunmen that 
he can set on me. Not that I believe for a 
moment that he'll really do any such 
thing.” 

“He will!” she insisted frantically. 
“You don’t know! He will!” 

Watson was silent for a moment. 

_ “I’m going to ask you a personal ques- 
tion,” he said at length. “I'll ask you to 
believe that my motive is legitimate. Has 
Mr. Leveridge any—any claim on you?” 

The girl did not answer for a consider- 
able time. When she did reply, her voice 
was 2 faint as to be nearly inaudible. 

“ } 0.” 
“ Fine!” 
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“ [—I see a good deal of him,” she ad- 
mitted hesitantly. 

“T don’t understand that,” Watson said 
bluntly. “ He impressed me as being a 
blackguard, and your fear that he’ll have 
me killed confirms my estimate of him. 
He’s not your sort.” 

“You don’t know what sort I am!” 

Her voice was low, bitter. 

“ Ah, but I do! I know thoroughbreds, 
whether they’re animals or people. If I see 
a thoroughbred horse or dog, I know at 
first glance what sort of a horse or dog it 
is—not what it does, but what sort it is. 
What it does doesn’t really count; that’s 
nine-tenths the result of training and en- 
vironment. The thoroughbred dog may 
suck eggs because he hasn’t been taught 
not to, and the horse may balk because 
he’s had wrong training. That’s super- 
ficial. It isn’t what they do; it’s what 
they are that really counts.” 

They rode in silence for a little time. 

“T’ve a purpose in being personal, Miss 
Jarrel. I’m pretty sure that I’m going to 


ask you to marry me some day.” 
“ Oh! »” 
“I suppose you don’t think I mean that, 


but I do. Back there in the Follies Club, 
when you were dancing with Joe, a feeling 
grew in me that I’ve never had about a 
girl before. I’m just about ninety-nine 
and nine-tenths certain right now that it 
was the beginning of love.” 

“Mr. Watson, that isn’t fair! I didn’t 
think you’d make — cheap jokes. You’ve 
only known me a few hours, and—-” 

“ Do you really believe it was a cheap 
joke?” 

His tone was insistent. She did not 
answer. 

“Do you?” he persisted. 

“I—I don’t know.” 

“ Don’t you?” 

“Yes, I—I know it wasn’t a joke, Mr. 
Watson; but—” 

“Of course you know. I told you I 
didn’t flirt well. I don’t. I probably don’t 
make love well, either. I never tried. Oh, 
I’ve had affairs, of course—a man doesn’t 
escape them. I’ve had some wild scrapes 
that are of no credit to me; but I never 
asked a woman to marry me, Miss Jarrel, 
and I have never told a woman that I 
loved her. I’m sure that some day I’m go- 
ing to tell you that I love you, and to ask 
you to marry me.” 

“ Mr. Watson! 


Please! I know you’re 


not joking, but I can’t believe that you— 
oh, you mustn’t! You don’t know me; 
you don’t know anything about me. You 
—you hurt me.” 

“T don’t want to do that,” Watson said 
gravely; “but if telling you that I love 
you hurts you, I expect I’m going to.” He 
laughed. “ My wooing doesn’t sound or- 
thodox to me. I don’t know what the 
proper thing is, but I’m sure it’s something 
different. I can’t lie about it, and I have 
no inclination to camouflage my feelings 
until a more opportune time. Should I 
have waited until later?” 

“ I—I don’t know. Oh, Mr. Watson, I 
want you to go away—please! There’s 
nothing to keep you here in the city, and— 
you don’t know. They'll kill you—they 
will!” 

“Do you think that is an argument to 
make me leave?” 

“No,” she admitted miserably. “I 
know you wouldn’t run. Oh, I don’t know 
what to do!” 

“Don’t do anything,” he counseled 
cheerfully. ‘“ Above all, don’t worry.” 

The taxi drew up before her apartment 
on Fifty-Ninth Street. 

“Don’t get out,” she urged. 

“T’m going to walk back.” 

“ Please don’t. No!” Her voice was vi- 
brant with terror. 

“ Silly!” he chided. 
you not to worry!” 

He paid the chauffeur and dismissed him. 

“Will you have lunch with me to-mor- 
row?” he asked, as he saw her to the outer 
door of the building. 

“No, I can’t. I—” 

“Tl call here for you at half past 
twelve,” he said. “If you’re not in, I’ll be 
terribly disappointed.” 

“ All right! No! Oh, I don’t know! 
Please, Mr. Watson, hurry back to your 
hotel—please! And—and will you phone 
me when you reach there?” 

“ Surely,” he promised, “as soon as I 
reach my room. Don’t be afraid. Believe 
me, fear is the only thing in the world 
worth being afraid of. If you’re not afraid, 
there’s nothing to fear. Good mght!” 

She hurried into the hallway of the 
apartment. Watson walked halfway down 
the block toward Broadway and stopped to 
light a cigarette. As he flipped away the 
match, he looked back and saw a man en- 
— the building in which Teddy Jarrel 
ived. 


“ Just after I told 
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An emotion that was like a strangling 
steel band tightened painfully about his 
heart. The man was Arthur Leveridge— 
Watson was almost sure of it. He started 
to go back, and stopped. He was quite 
sure! 

And if he were? A sickness of foul sus- 
picion struck him dizzy. A sense of utter 
helplessness drained him suddenly of 
strength, leaving him weak and shaky. 
With an effort of will he repelled the ene- 
mies that besieged his mind, and continued 
on toward Broadway. 

A habit of constant observation that 
years of hazardous experience had de- 
veloped into an instinct served him well. 
Out of the corner of his eye he noted the 
figure of a man leaning out from a dark 
doorway that he had just passed. He saw 
an outstretched arm, and as he saw it he 
instantly fell flat on his face on the side- 
walk and rolled limp into the gutter. 

As he fell, there was a flash and a report, 
and Watson heard the swift hiss of the bul- 
let an inch above his head. Hearing the 
report of the gun, and seeing Watson drop, 
no man would have doubted that the bullet 
had cut him down. Certainly the would- 


be assassin had no other thought. Watson 
heard the soft pad of his running feet fade 
down the block and cease as he rounded 


the corner into Sixth Avenue. Then he 
rose, brushed himself, and strolled slowly 
on toward Broadway. 

A policeman ran out from the park en- 
trance at the terminus of Sixth Avenue, 
and, cutting across the street, intercepted 
him. 

“Where did that shot come from?” he 
demanded. 

“Shot?” Watson’s look was blank. 
“ Oh, that noise a minute ago! That was 
an automobile backfiring, I think.” 

“ Automobile nothing! That was a 
shot.” 

He stared at Watson suspiciously. Bob 
laughed. 

“ Well, officer, you can frisk me for a 
gun and search the street for a dead man, 
if you like. I haven’t got a gun, I haven’t 
shot anybody, and no one has shot me.” 

“T’d swear that was a revolver shot,” 
the officer muttered. 

“TI didn’t pay much attention to it. 
There are so many reports like that from 
cars that one gets used to them. Have a 
cigar?” 

“ Thanks.” 
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“Not under arrest as a suspected ac- 
complice of a loud noise pretty late at night, 
am 1?” 

The policeman grinned sheepishly. 

“T guess not. Probably was an auto- 
mobile. Gangsters getting blamed nervy 
around this town, though. Pull off gun 
play right in front of your eyes in broad 
daylight, and get away with it. Makes a 
man jumpy.” 

“ Should think it would. Good night!” 

“ Good night, sir.” 

Watson strolled on, whistling. At Co- 
lumbus Circle he stopped on the curb and 
looked back thoughtfully. An impudent 
grin lit his features, and a spirit of elfin 
mischief shone from his eyes. 

“How do you do?” he muttered softly. 
“ Just like that, eh? Well, well! Times 
are looking up.” 

Fifteen minutes later he telephoned to 
Teddy Jarrel from his room in the Belmore. 

“ Did you worry?” he asked. 

“T’m so glad to hear from you!” A 
tremble of tears was in her voice. “ You’re 
—in your room?” 

“ Safe and sound.” 

“ You—you weren’t bothered?” 

“T had a terrible time crossing Broad- 
way,” he answered mockingly. ‘“ Thou- 
sands of wild taxis just missed me. Some- 
thing ought to be done about the way they 
drive. It’s not safe to be afoot.” 

She did not answer for a moment. 
there came faintly: 

“ Good night!” 

“ At twelve thirty to-morrow,” he said 
briskly. “ Good night!” 

He hung up the receiver, undressed, and 
bathed, whistling gayly all the while. 
When he came from his bath, he set his 
hand bag on the dresser, opened it, and 
took out a blue-barreled thirty-eight auto- 
matic. He fondled the gun in his hand, 
tossed it into the air and caught it, then 
bowed mockingly and pressed the black 
stock to his lips. 

“ Well, old kid, we may not be clear out 
of a job, after all! What say, huh? Like 
to go out and talk in public again? What? 
Weil!” 

He put a chair against the door and bal- 
anced an alarm clock on its back in such 
a manner that the slightest movement 
would send the timepiece clattering to the 
floor. Then he drew the curtain over the 
window, put a chair against that, and bal- 
anced a tray with two glasses so that any 
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movement of the curtain would topple 
them. This done, he climbed into bed and 
stretched out on his back, with the auto- 
matic held in his right hand by his side. 

“ Well, well!” he said aloud. “ Just like 
that, eh?” 

He switched off the light, and two min- 
utes later the measured regularity of his 
breathing told of a healthy man enjoying 
a sound sleep untroubled by fearsome 
dreams. 

VI 


Jor PALMER called at Watson’s room at 
eight o’clock the following morning. 

“ Bob, I’ve got a great thing for you,” 
he said eagerly. “I got an idea last night 
on my way home after the party, and this 
morning I dug dad out of bed at six o’clock 
and filled him full of it. He liked it. I’ve 
told him a lot about you, you know. 
Strangely enough, the old boy values my 
opinion of people; so it was easy.” 

Bob, his face lathered for shaving, turned 
from the glass and laughed. 

“You're either drunk or nutty, Joe. 
You don’t smell drunk, so I assume that 
you’re cuckoo. I hear you saying a lot of 
words, but they don’t make sense. Think, 
Joe! Try hard, and see if you can; and 
then tell me what you mean by what 
you’ve said.” 

“ T come in bringing you the chance of a 
lifetime all wrapped up in tin foil and tied 
with pink ribbons, and you rag me!” Joe 
said indignantly. “I’ve got a job for you, 
Bob.” 

Watson drew the razor carefully across 
his cheek and wiped off the lather on a bit 
of paper. 

“T don’t see anything in that to get in- 
coherent about,” he said calmly. 

“ But this is a good job, Bob—a peach!” 

“ Yes?” 

“ Agent in the Far East for our firm, the 
Beck & Harmsworth people,” Joe said im- 
pressively. “ You’ve knocked around all 
that part of the world, and you'll get by 
fine. Ten thousand a year and expenses 
to start on, old kid, and a blue sky limit 
on salary if you turn in the business. What 
do you think of that?” 

“Sounds profitable,” 
without enthusiasm. 

“Well, you phlegmatic ingrate! 
you hopped up over it at all?” 

“T’m not so shaken with excitement that 
I can’t shave without cutting myself.” 


Bob admitted 
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“You inhuman iceberg! You must 
have inherited money recently.” 

“T’ve got five hundred dollars down in 
the hotel safe and about twenty berries in 
my clothes—not another nickel to my 
name, in money or property.” 

“ Well, then, Bob, this is duck soup for 
you. You start for Hongkong immedi- 
ately—to-morrow.” 

“ Do 1?” 

“You can get away, can’t you?” 

Joe’s voice quivered with an anxiety 
that he strove in vain to control. 

Watson scraped clean the last rough spot 
on his chin, wiped the razor, and laid it on 
the dresser. Then he crossed the room and 
laid his hand affectionately on Palmer’s 
shoulder. 

“ You’re a good scout, old pal,” he said 
warmly. “TI like you; but candor compels 
me to tell you that you’re probably the 
least skillful liar who ever tried to con me. 
It’s fine of you to cook this thing up for 
me, and I appreciate your motive; but it 
won’t do, old son.” 

“‘ What — what’s the matter with it?” 
Palmer demanded. “It’s on the level, 
Bob.” 

Watson shook his head. 

“So you’ve got the bug that this fellow 
Leveridge is going to get me, have you?” 
he asked abruptly. 

Palmer’s face grew pale, and he swal- 
lowed with an effort. 

“ Gee, Bob!” he said huskily. “I don’t 
want to say the wrong thing now, and I’m 
blamed if I know what the right thing is. 
I know you’re not afraid of Leveridge and 
all his gang, Bob; but it’s just plain suicide 
for you to stay here. This fellow Lever- 
idge is—well, he’s just a king in this town. 
It simply isn’t worth while for you to try 
to buck him at his own game in his own 
back yard, old man. If you were up away 
inside the German lines, and you’d lost 
your formation, and you saw forty boches 
coming for you, you’d duck, wouldn’t you? 
Of course you would! A man who 
wouldn’t get out of it under those circum- 
stances wouldn’t be a good flyer; he’d be 
just a plain, ordinary fool. Now you’re up 
against worse odds than that in this fellow 
Leveridge. Bob, I tell you, he can do any- 
thing he wants to in this town—anything!” 

“So I’ve been told,” Watson said dryly. 
“He seems to have quite a local reputa- 
tion, but I never heard of him. I learned 
to read a good many years ago, and I’ve 
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never seen his name in print. Just who 
and what is he?” 

“Why he’s—he’s a big gambler,” Joe 
said vaguely. 

“ That’s a mere detail. You'll have to 
come stronger than that to prove your 
case.” 

“ He’s nothing and he’s everything,” Joe 
said earnestly. “ He’s known to have a 
finger in every big crooked deal that’s 
pulled off in the city.” 

“If it’s known, why isn’t he nabbed?” 

“That’s it! He’s got protection. He 
can do anything and get away with it.” 

“ Who protects him?” 

“The police—a lot of people—I don’t 
know who all.” 


(7 
“ The district attorney—why doesn’t he 


get him?” 

“ Bob, this fellow’s bigger than the dis- 
trict attorney, or any other honest official 
in this town, or all of them put together. 
Here in New York he’s bigger than the 
law.” 

“ Rot!” Watson exclaimed disgustedly. 
“He’s probably like bullies elsewhere in 
the world—one per cent performance and 
ninety-nine per cent reputation. When 
any one comes along who isn’t knocked 
dead by the reputation, men like that are 
out on a limb, and they shake off as easy 
as any one else.” 

“ This man’s no bluff, Bob. He’d think 
no more of having you killed than he would 
of stepping on an ant.” 

“T have better proof of that than you 
have,” Watson said dryly. “He had one 
of his men out getting the range on me last 
night.” 

““ What?” 

Watson told him of the shooting. 

“You see?” Palmer cried. “I told you! 
He'll do it, Bob.” ; 

“ You’re a bum logician. I answer you 
—he didn’t do it.” 

“ But he'll try again.” 

“ Undoubtedly. Your inference is that 
having failed, he’ll surely succeed. Ac- 
cording to that line of reasoning, if a new 
salesman went out for a firm and didn’t 
sell a nickel’s worth of goods on his first 
trip, his salary should be raised, because 
of the certainty that he’d clean up on his 
second time out. Forget it, Joe. I’m not 
going to leave town.” 

“He'll get you if you don’t,” Palmer 
prophesied gloomily. 


“ Little optimist that you are! Careful 
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You’ll make me overconfident, and 
I'll get careless. No, old man; I wouldn’t 
leave even if I had no oth reason for 
staying than to teach this ov~ Jlown, petty 
larceny bad man a lesson i .ough stuff. 
But I have another reason— -ere’s a girl 
here in town that I want to marry.” 

“Well! Congratulations, Sob!” 

“Save ’em. I’m no nearer .he altar yet 
than the knowledge that I want to get 
there. It’s your friend, Miss .,arrel.” 

“ What?” 

“ Right.” 

“Oh, Bob!” 

“ What are you groaning about?” 

“Quite enough. For one thing, that 
makes us deadly rivals.” 

“Oh!” Watson was serious. “I’m 
sorry, old man. I didn’t know you were—” 

“ Don’t fret. I’m only running for ex- 
ercise in that race. I’ve asked her to mar- 
ry me, and I’d be happy if she would, but 
she won’t, and I can still sit up and listen 
to the music. But Leveridge!” 

“Ts he—attentive to her?” 

“All of that. He’s crazy about her. 
Bob, I wish you were out of this!” 

“Tl get out of it,” Watson promised 
grimly; “ but I'll get out of it in my own 
way, and I aim to take what I want with 
me. Tell me about Miss Jarrel.” 

Joe writhed uncomfortably. ; 

“ There isn’t much to tell, Bob. I don’t 
know much. I—” He hesitated, and 
looked appealingly at his friend. “ Let’s 
talk turkey on this thing, Bob — straight 
from the shoulder stuff, and no feelings 
hurt.” 

“ Shoot! ” 

“T don’t really know anything about 
Teddy Jarrel. I told you that I have asked 
her to marry me. I should have been very 
happy if she had accepted me, but at the 
same time I was glad when she turned me 
down. Do you get me?” 

“T’m not sure that I do.” 

“I think Teddy’s a splendid girl. I feel 
sure that she—she’s absolutely on the level; 
but I haven’t any legitimate reason to think 
so, Bob. Now wait a minute—don’t go off 
half cocked. I mean this—all the apparent 
evidence that any man of the world would 
credit is against her. She has never told 
me anything of her origin, who her people 
are, or where and how she lived prior to 
coming to New York. So far as I know, 
she may always have lived here; but she 
was not known on Broadway until about 
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game, Bob, and you know what that usual- 
ly means for:*'young girl alone and with- 
out even so!much as a profession as an 
anchor. Sk. «sone of the jazz crowd. I 
believe she’s 41 right; but if she is, she’s 
the single exception. I say that I believe 
she’s all righti‘and yet—well, as I told you, 
I felt a mean; sneaking sense of relief when 
she turned me down.” 

Bob was . .ent for a little while, busy 
with thought. 

“It’s mighty strange how essentially’ sel- 
fish the emotion commonly accepted as 
love usually is,” he said at length. “ You’d 
think, wouldn’t you, that if a man loved a 
woman he would welcome the opportunity 
to be of great service to her? And yet, 
when the woman is so situated that a man 
with an honest love to offer can be of the 
greatest help, the very. fact of her need 
turns him away.” 

“ That’s true.” 

“ Is love a thing that you get, or a thing 
that you give?” 


“ Both, perhaps.” 


“H-m! No one ever gets more than he 
gives.” 
“No?” Joe’s tone was skeptical. “I 


think I’ve seen people give more than they 
got, thou 

Watson laughed. 

“Thank God, that’s settled!” he ex- 
claimed with a sigh of mock relief. “ Here 
the world’s been fretting about this ques- 
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tion since the dawn of time, and you and 
I sit down together and put an end to all 
speculation. We’re the wise men!” 

“* Ah, there’s no rime nor reason to this 
love business!” Joe said disgustedly. 

“ Old son, that’s why we’re interested in 
it,” returned Watson. “ That’s why we 
think and talk and worry about it. That’s 
why it’s the source of the keenest agony 
and the greatest joy. I tell you, Joe, the 
curse of the world is the cowardly search 
‘or certainty. We’re not satisfied till we 

easure an emotion to the last element. 
hen, when we know its cause and effect, 
aid have the tiniest thrill of it scientifi- 
c+lly measured, we get bored with it, and 
vy ader why. Absolute safety and utter 
t sredom—they’re synonymous terms, kid. 
If I knew beyond a doubt just what was 
going to happen to me in the next twenty- 
four hours, I might as well be dead for that 
length of time. One hundred per cent of 
foreknowledge of events in your noodle 
and six feet of earth on your chest are one 
and the same thing, in effect.” 

A bell boy knocked and handed in a 
large manila envelope. Watson opened it 
and drew out twenty new one-thousand- 
dollar bills. With them there was a small 
sheet of plain white paper, on which was 
typewritten: 


Use this as you need it. 
you when it is gone. 


There will be more for 


The note was unsigned. 





CITIES OF THE WORLD 


Ou, there are cities in the south, 


And there are cities in the north, 
And cities east and cities west, 


That empires envy for their worth; 


Capitals huge and prairie-born, 
Or splendor-heaped by bays and seas, 


To whom the steamships gather in 


Like children to a father’s knees; 


Their summits shoulder smoky day 


And climb in the ascending morn; 
They shine like mirrors in the hills; 


Their voice is like God’s hunting horn. 


Oh, who will sing the cities’ song 
That ride the world, one after one, 


Sky-backed against enormous day, 


Leviathan-basking in the sun? 

























Use Common Sense 


THE WISDOM OF MIKE FLANNERY, EXPRESS AGENT, IN DEAL- 





R. PLIPP was a small man but 
M easily angered, and when he was 
angered he was as snappy as a 
Mexican bean. In his hand—or, rather, 
in both hands and both arms—he carried 
a paper-wrapped parcel as large as a good- 
sized keg. It was an unshapely parcel, 
such as might result if a woman unaccus- 
tomed to tying parcels tried to do up 
twenty-four large, dry sponges in one bun- 
dle without crushing them. 

The wrapper of the parcel was composed 
of three varieties of wrapping paper, and 
it was bound with about two miles of twine 
of twelve distinct kinds, including remnants 
of Christmas parcel twine twisted with sil- 
ver thread, and at least sixteen feet of nar- 
row ribbon, white, printed with red and 
green holly. 

Mr. Plipp reached the door of the West- 
cote, Long Island, office of the Interurban 
Express Company just in time to see the 
eight o’clock train for the city pull out of 
the station, and that made him angrier than 
ever. He invariably caught the eight 
o’clock train, and now he had missed it, 
because his wife had insisted that he should 
carry this outrageous parcel to the express 
office. He was mad as a wet hen. He was 
madder than a wet hen, because he was 
mad all through, and spurting madness. 

He was a neat little man, with spats on 
his neat little ankles. With the huge, in- 
congruous bundle in his arms he looked like 
a man trying to carry a completely erected 
circus tent — the three-ring, two-platform 
sort of circus tent. 

“Look here!” he snapped at Mike Flan- 
nery, the express agent, who sat comfort- 
ably outside the door having his morning 
smoke. “Are you the express agent?” 

Mike Flannery had been conversing with 
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Mr. Hoggins, the baggage handler, and 
had been airing a grievance which had last- 
ed a week and grown steadily more bitter. 

“ Inside—the lady will ’tind to ye,” said 
Flannery. 

“T don’t want a lady,” said Mr. Plipp 
viciously. “If you are the agent, I want 
you. I want to send this package, and I 
want to send it right. Are you the agent?” 

“ Well, now,” said Flannery stubbornly, 
“there be times whin I think I am, an’ 
there be times whin I think I ain’t. I'll 
not argue the matter wid ye. If ye want 
to sind a package, go awn inside. The 
lady wiil attind to ye. She knows more 
in a minute about the ixpriss business an’ 
the runnin’ thereof than I do in a year. 
Annyhow, she thinks she does. An’ as I 
was sayin’, Misther Hoggins, sir—” 

Mr. Plipp, thus ignored, turned red with 
rage. He glowered at Mike Flannery, but 
entered the express office. Behind the 
counter stood Miss Carson, ready to han- 
dle all patrons with neatness and dispatch, 
and no nonsense. 

II 


Miss Cakson had been a thorn in Mike 
Flannery’s side for more than a week. An 
inspector from the Interurban Express 
Company’s head office at Franklin had 
gone over Mike Flannery’s accounts, and 
had expressed the opinion that they were 
sloppier than a February thaw. 

“The business of this office has out- 
grown the present force, Flannery,” he said. 
“T’m going to have headquarters send you 
an assistant. You need some one to take 
over the bookkeeping end and help out 
with the other details, and we’ve got just 
the person for you. She'll keep you 
straight.” 
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“T want no she,” said Mike flatly. 

“Oh, yes, you do, Flannery!” the in- 
spector laughed. “ And we’ve got just the 
right person for you. We’ve got a girl at 
headquarters—”’ 

“ A gurl?” exclaimed Flannery. 

“ Well, a girl in a manner of speaking,” 
said the inspector. ‘“She’s over forty. 
Don’t fret, Mike; you’ll get along with her 
all right. She’s as good as a man. She’s 
homely as a mud fence, but she don’t have 
to learn anything about the express busi- 
ness. She don’t flirt. Is she efficient? 
I'll say she is!” 

“ Does headquarters be wantin’ to get rid 
of her, I wonder?” suggested Flannery 
bitterly. 

“I’m saying nothing about that,” said 
the inspector. ‘“ Look for her to-morrow. 
Efficient, Mike! You'll find her so.” 

Miss Carson, when she arrived, was not 
as homely as a mud fence. She did not 
resemble a mud fence in the least, but was 
more like one of the rails of a rail fence. 
She was plain, but, as the inspector had 
more than hinted, efficient. She had no 
nonsense in her composition. She had 
businesslike eyes and a mouth that could 
close in a hard straight line. 

Mike Flannery, who had been sole man- 
ager of the express office for many years, 
took a sarcastic tone when Miss Carson 
arrived. 

“ Good mawrnin, madam,” he said. “I 
hope you’ll find our little boodwawr com- 
fortable. Unfortchnitly the rockin’ chair 
has not arrived from headquarters yet, an’ 
the taypot an’ sugar tongs is unaccountably 
delayed in transit. For the prisint ye may 
sit awn the chair by the window an’ do yer 
fancy wurrk there.” 

“Ts that so?” said Miss Carson. “ We'll 
see about that!” 

For the next few days Mike Flannery 
was exceedingly annoyed. Miss Carson 
would not sit on a chair and do fancy work. 
She poked into the account books and 
asked annoying questions, such as: 

“Why did you charge forty-eight cents 
on this consignment to New Orleans, Mr. 
Flannery, when the minimum rate is sixty 
cents?” 

Things like this annoy 2 man. Mike 
Flannery had been in the habit of making 
up any shortages such as that arising from 
the shipment to New Orleans by “ putting 
in” whatever the total shortage might be 
at the end of the month. A man must 


make some mistakes, if he is to be a man; 
otherwise he becomes a mere machine—a 
calculating machine. 

No, Miss Carson would not sit and do 
fancy work. Whenever a patron entered 
the office with a parcel, she crowded close 
to Mr. Flannery, looked at the dial of the 
scale, and checked the rate in the rate book 
after Mr. Flannery had looked it up. She 
was continually saying offensive things 
like— 

“You've forgotten to add the internal 
revenue tax, Mr. Flannery! 

“ Twenty-six and thirty-two makes fifty- 
eight, not sixty-eight, doesn’t it?” 

Mike Flannery boiled within, but he held 
his peace. He had run the express office 
as he thought right and proper, but if the 
head office wanted to interfere now—very 
well! He became haughty, and showed 
that he was offended. 

The trouble with Miss Carson was that 
she never made a mistake of any sort. 
Nothing in a woman riles a man as does 
infallibility. Common sense should have 
told Miss Carson to make a trifling error 
now and then, or to appeal to Mr. Flan- 
nery for aid or advice; but she did not. 
She was infallible. 
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“ THE female iv the species,” Mike Flan- 
nery had been saying to Mr. Hoggins when 
Mr. Plipp appeared with his parcel, “ is 
more nonsensical than annywan not hayin’ 
dealin’s wid thim cud believe possible. She 
thinks she knows it all, but she don’t. If 
there be rules, she can learn thim to the last 
iota. If there’s ways she has been taught, 
she can folly thim as long as things run 
smooth; but mind ye, Hoggins, whin an 
emergency arises out iv the unexpected, 
the female has no common sinse to save 
the day.” 

“That’s right!” said Mr. Hoggins. 
“Women ain’t got no real common sense. 
Why, just now a woman comes to me, and 
she says, ‘ Say, ain’t my trunk here?’ ‘ No, 
it ain’t,’ I says. ‘ Well, if my trunk ain’t 
here, why ain’t it here?’ she says. And I 
says to her, I says: ‘ Madam, if it ain’t 
here, the reason is that it’s somewheres 
else.’ That’s the trouble with women— 
they ain’t got no common sense.” 

“ An’ I’m just waitin’,” said Mike Flan- 
nery, with an air of shrewdness. “I’m 
leavin’ the Carson female alone. She’s full 
iv the notion that she knows it all, Hog- 
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gins, but the day will come! Prisintly, 
Hoggins, whin she runs into throuble an’ 
needs common sinse to save the day, ’twill 
be, ‘ An’ would ye mind comin’ here, Mis- 
ther Flannery?’ ” 

At this moment Miss Carson came to the 

door. 
“Would you mind coming here a mo- 
ment, Mr. Flannery? This man has a 
package he wants to send, and I don’t know 
what to do about it.” 

Flannery grinned at Hoggins. 

“ An’ is that so, now, Miss Carson?” he 
said in his most cutting tone. “ An’ may 
I ask why ye don’t use the common sinse 
the Lord gave ye, an’ not come botherin’ 
an’ pesterin’ me whin I’m ingaged in im- 
portant business?” 

“ Ts that so, now?” Miss Carson snapped. 
“ Well, suppose you come in and use some 
of the common sense the Lord gave you, if 
you think so much of it!” 

Flannery arose and entered the express 
office. Mr. Hoggins, willing to see the 
downfall of a female of the species, also 
stepped inside. Mr. Plipp stood at the 
counter, holding his huge, loose parcel in 
his arms. 

“Look here!” he shouted at Flannery. 
“ Can’t I get any attention in this place? 
What kind of an express office is this, any- 
way? Does a man have to stand around 
all day waiting for the whole lot of you to 
hold a convention before he can ship a 
package—”’ 

“T beg yer pardon on behalf iv the In- 
terurban Ixpriss Company, sir,” said Flan- 
nery, with extreme courtesy. “‘ I presoomed 
the lady, wid her well-known efficiency, 
was attindin’ to ye. ’Tis not usual for the 
lady to discover difficulties in the mere 
transaction iv routine business. Where is 
the parcel goin’ to, Mr. a 

“ Plipp,” supplied Mr. Plipp. “ Henry 
G. Plipp—and in a hurry, let me say! I 
want to send this package to my daughter. 
I want to send it to Eleanor May Plipp, 
Rosebower School, Wyndywood, Connecti- 
cut. Do I have to make it any plainer than 
that? There is the address, on the pack- 
age. The value is fifty dollars. Can you 
understand that? Fifty dollars—Eleanor 








May Plipp, Rosebower School, Wyndy- 
wood, Connecticut. And I want to pay the 
charges. What more do you want to 
know?” 

“ Nawthin’,” said Mr. Flannery. 

He went behind the counter. The glance 
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of superiority he gave Miss Carson would 
have frozen any male. It did not freeze 
Miss Carson. 

“Hand me the bundle,” said Flannery 
to Mr. Plipp. 

Mr. Plipp put the parcel in Mr. Flan- 
nery’s hands. Perhaps the many scrawled 
warnings on the parcel—* With Care!” and 
“ Don’t Crush!” and “ Handle Carefully!” 
—led Mr. Flannery to grasp the parcel too 
lightly. It remained against his palms only 
a moment, and then floated slowly upward 
and came to rest against the ceiling, where 
it remained wabbling gently. 

“There! I knew it! Idiot!” exclaimed 
Mr. Plipp bitterly. 

Mike Flannery, his eyes on the parcel, 
took his pipe from his mouth and laid it 
gently on the counter. 

“ Hoggins,” he said, “fetch the sthep- 
ladder from back iv the safe.” 

Miss Carson, the efficient, giggled. Flan- 
nery scowled at her. He turned to Mr. 
Plipp. 

“ An’ what do be in the package?” he 
demanded. 

“None of your business!” said Mr. 
Plipp. “I bring a parcel here to send by 
express. I tell you the value is fifty dol- 
lars. I show you that it is addressed to 
Eleanor May Plipp, Rosebower School, 
Wyndywood, Connecticut. I tell you I 
want to pay the charges. What i- in the 
parcel is none of your business.” 

“ An’ is that so, now, Misther Plipp?” 
whispered Flannery. “I show you the 
book iv rules, Misther Plipp. ‘ Rule Foor- 
teen—Whin the agint be in any doubt re- 
gardin’ the contints iv a package, as if it 
be dangerous to life, limb, or property, he 
may rayfuse to accipt the same.’ An’ I be 
in doubt, Misther Plipp. Whin a package 
is put awn the counter, an’ it stays where 
it is put, I be in no doubt, Misther Plipp. 
Whin a package is put awn the counter an’ 
it falls down to the floor, I be in no doubt, 
Misther Plipp; but whin a package is put 
awn the counter an’ it falls up to the ceil- 
in’, I do be in doubt, Misther Plipp, an’ I 
demand to know what is in ut, accordin’ 
to the rights iv Rule Foorteen!” 

“Very well, then,” said Mr. Plipp an- 
grily. “Itisadress. It is a dancing dress 
—a show dress—a ball dress—that my wife 
made. My wife’s name is Plipp—Amelia 
Adelia Plipp. Before her marriage she was 
a Hunter—she was Amelia Adelia Hunter. 
We were married in Chicago. We have 
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one daughter. Her name is Eleanor— 
Eleanor May Plipp. She is sixteen years 
old, and blond. Is there anything else you 
want to know?” 

Mr. Hoggins could be heard swearing 
softly as he tried to disentangle the step- 
ladder from the other things that had ac- 
cumulated behind the safe. The parcel, 
clinging near the ceiling, moved slowly, 
rocking on one of its bulbous sides. 

“T am not intherested in your family 
cosmogony, Misther Plipp, sir,” said Mike 
Flannery haughtily. “ ’Tis iv no intherest 
to the Interurban Ixpriss Company did 
yer grandmother marry the Dook iv In- 
gleside or a blue-faced monkey, Misther 
Plipp. But, Misther Plipp, wud ye be so 
kind as to infoorm me why the ball gown 
iv yer darter goes up in the air like a 
balloon?” 

“ Because there are balloons on it, you 
—you impertinent idiot!” said Mr. Plipp. 
“ Balloons — do you understand? It’s a 


fancy ball dress—can you understand that? 
It is made of gauze or—or something, with 
ribbons fastened at the waist—blue ones, 
and red ones, and white ones, and—and 

green ones, for all I know. The other 


ends of the ribbons are loose, and there are 
balloons tied to them.” 

Flannery licked his lips slowly. He fold- 
ed his hand into a large, hard fist. The 
glare of battle came into his eyes. Miss 
Carson, seeing that Flannery was mistak- 
ing an untechnical description of a ball 
gown for a personal insult, intervened. 

“ That’s right,” she said. “I saw one 
like that at a show once. The balloons 
pull the ribbons up, and they float around 
her as she dances. Very pretty, too!” 

“Brains!” exclaimed Mr.  Pilipp. 
“Brains! In an express office, too! Most 
remarkable!” 

“In wan minute more,” said Flannery 
slowly, “in joost wan minute more there 
will be brains all over the interior iv this 
ixpriss office, if some wan does not have a 
care! I’m no fool, Misther Plipp, sir! 
You can tell me wan thing, an’ ye can tell 
me another thing; but whin ye thry to tell 
me they cut thim ball dresses so shoort 
they’re no more than a collar, and then 
put balloons awn thim to hoist thim still 
more, somebody is a liar!” 


IV 


Mr. Piipp became quite purple. He 
Sputtered. It looked for a moment as if 
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he was going to bounce to the ceiling and 
land beside the parcel containing the ball 
dress. 

Mr. Hoggins, placing the stepladder im- 
mediately beneath the parcel, afforded a 
distraction. Flannery mounted the ladder 
slowly. He put out his hand to take the 
parcel, and the parcel floated gently to the 
far end of the office. It paused immedi- 
ately above the big steel safe. 

Mr. Flannery moved the ladder and 
climbed upon the safe. He grasped the 
parcel firmly by the string and brought it 
back to the counter. Miss Carson laughed. 

“Enough! Sufficient!” exclaimed Flan- 
nery. “ Wan laugh more, Miss Carson, an’ 
I repoort ye to the head office!” 

“What for? For laughing because you 
let express packages go up and hit the ceil- 
ing?” she asked. “ Do, please; I’d love to 
see the letter!” 

Flannery ignored this. 
sputtering Mr. Plipp. 

“ Hoggins,” he said, “ hand me the brick 
yonder—the wan I -use to hold the door 
open. Enough is enough; I'll have no more 
iv this nonsinse!” 

Mr. Flannery put the package on the 
scale and put the brick on top of the pack- 
age. Thus loaded, the package remained 
where it was put. 

“There you have it, Mike,” Mr. Hog- 
gins said cheerfully. “ Now you can weigh 
it. That’s simple. You weigh it with the 
brick on it, and then you take the package 
away and weigh the brick. The difference 
is what the package weighs. A little com- 
mon sense—” 

“ An’ I don’t weigh it no such way, Hog- 
gins,” said Flannery flatly. ‘“ There do be 
nawthin’ in the rule book that says the 
agent iv the Interurban Ixpriss Company 
shall add an’ subtract bricks from ball 
gowns, Hoggins. Do you think this is a 
grade school, Hoggins? Mike Flannery is 
here to attind to the ixpriss business, an’ 
not to do examples that says ‘ To wan ball 
gown that weighs five pounds less than 
nawthin’ add a brickbat an’ wan dozen 
eggs; subtract the remainder from two 
times the heft iv a ton iv coal, and from 
the quotient deduct tin per cint iv the con- 
tints.’ No, Hoggins—” 

“ But look here,” said Hoggins good- 
naturedly. “I weigh the package and the 
brick. The scale shows that the two weigh 
three pounds. And then I take away the 
package, and the brick weighs four pounds. 


He ignored the 
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So I subtract four pounds from three 
pounds—I subtract four pounds from three 
—I subtract four—” 

“ Hoggins,” said Flannery, “ you're a 
fool!” 

Hoggins raised his hand to scratch his 
head. The package floated slowly to the 

“ And I’m waiting!” said Mr. Plipp bit- 
terly. “I don’t matter. I’m only the 
public. I just wait, and grin. I don’t 
count!” 

“ Get the package! Get it!” Flannery 
commanded. “Enough! Say no more. 
Another momint, an’ I’ll be angered!” 

While Mr. Hoggins moved the steplad- 
der and retrieved the package, Flannery 
fingered his book of rules. He found 
Wyndywood, Connecticut. He turned the 
book face down. Mr. Plipp sighed—an 
artificial sigh of great loudness, expressing 
total resignation to the blows of an unkind 
fate. 

Mr. Flannery took the package and held 
it. He put it between his stomach and the 
counter, and held it thus. He tied the end 
of the express company’s white cotton 
twine to a stray end of the twine around 
the package. 

“ Get away from me now, if ye can,” he 
said grimly. “ There’s but wan way to 
weigh the package,” he added to Hoggins 
and any others it might concern, “ an’ that 
is by usin’ common sinse. Warm the seal- 
in’ wax, Miss Carson!” 

While Miss Carson heated the end of 
the stick of red sealing wax in the gas flame 
for that purpose provided, Flannery put 
the package on the scale. Holding it there, 
he took the sealing wax, and with a few 
drops fastened the string to the plate of the 
scale. He then released the package, which 
floated upward a few inches, until brought 
to rest by the tether. 

“ Plain common sinse!” said Flannery. 
“ The way to weigh is to weigh.” 

The scale had a circular dial, with a 
hand that pointed to the figures indicating 
the weight of anything placed on the plate. 
Now, however, the hand did not move to 
the right. It moved to the left as the par- 
cel pulled upward on the string. It moved 
from zero to forty-nine, then to forty-eight, 
and came to rest at forty-seven pounds. 

“ Foorty-sivin!” said Mr. Flannery. 


“ Foorty-sivin pounds less than nawthin’!” 
“Three pounds, Mr. Flannery,” said 
Miss Carson. 


“Don’t you see that, al- 
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though the dial says forty-seven, the hand 
has moved only three pounds to the left?” 

“ Foorty-sivin,” said Flannery firmly. 
“ An’ the rate awn foorty-sivin pounds 
from Westcote to Wyndywood is sixty-two 
cints, Miss Carson. It but needs common 
sinse to understand the most difficult mat- 
ters connicted with the ixpriss business. 
If the package iv ball dress weighed foorty- 
sivin pounds more than nawthin’, Misther 
Plipp wud pay sixty-two cints. As the 
package weighs foorty-sivin pounds less 
than nawthin’, the Interurban Ixpriss Com- 
pany pays Mr. Plipp sixty-two cints. Give 
it to him!” 

Mr. Plipp stood with his hands folded 
across his stomach or a little higher. He 
was trying to represent patience on a 
monument. 

“Yes?” said Miss Carson sweetly. “ But 
how about the internal revenue tax. Mr. 
Flannery?” 

Flannery flushed. He was always forget- 
ting the tax. 

“You will give him the tax, too, Miss 
Carson,” he said with dignity. ‘“ Whin the 
consignor pays the ixpriss charges, the con- 
signor pays the tax. Whin the ixpriss com- 
pany pays the consignor for sendin’ a pack- 
age, the ixpriss company pays the tax to 
the consignor.” 

“Yes, but should it?” asked Miss Car- 
son. “ The tax isn’t really paid to the ex- 
press company, is it? When the consignor 
gives the tax money to the express com- 
pany, the express company merely receives 
it for the government. The government 
really gets the tax. And when Mr. Plipp 
has to receive the tax, we ought not to pay 
it—the government ought to pay it. The 
government ought to pay the tax to Mr. 
Plipp.” 

“That’s right, Mike,” said Mr. Hog- 
gins. “ You can pay this Plipp fellow for 
sending a package that weighs less than 
nothing, but you can’t pay him the tax. 
That’s the government’s business—if it 
wants to pay him.” 

“ You ought to get the government’s per- 
mission,” smiled Miss Carson, too sweetly. 

“ An’ who the divvil thinks I’ve got time 
to be runnin’ all over the counthry gettin’ 
permission from the government?” asked 
Mr. Flannery angrily. “I'll take me own 
chances, an’ thank ye kindly, Miss Car- 
son! I'll pay Misther Plipp the tax out 
iv me own pocket, an’ if the government 
iv the United States gets mad an’ insists 














awn payin’ it back to me, let it! Here, 
Misther Plipp, sir, take the money. An’ 
I’m only sorry the lack iv common sinse 
awn the part iv certain imployees iv the 
Interurban Ixpriss Company has wasted 
so much iv yer time.” 

Mr. Plipp did not stir. He did not touch 
the money that Mr. Flannery pushed to- 
ward him. He looked at Mr. Flannery 
with a cold eye. 

“T want a receipt,” he said. 

“You get no receipt,” said Flannery. 
“T get the receipt. From me to you whin 
you pay the ixpriss company, Misther 
Plipp, but from you to me whin the ixpriss 
company pays you.” 

“Nonsense!  Confounded nonsense!” 
cried Mr. Plipp. “I give you that pack- 
age to deliver to my daughter. It is worth 
fifty dollars. I want a receipt for it. 
Here!” 

He dug into his pocket and placed a 
dollar bill on the counter. 

“Here is your money,” Mr. Plipp de- 
clared. “I refuse to take money from 
you; I refuse to be paid for sending the 
package. I offer you the package for 
transportation, and I insist on paying.” 

“ An’ Michael Flannery, the agint iv the 
Interurban Ixpriss Company, refuses to ac- 
cept your money, Misther Plipp!” said 
Flannery solemnly. “ The rules iv com- 
mon sinse say that whin a package weighs 
less than nawthin’, the consignor must be 
paid for sendin’ ut.” 

“Nonsense! Idiocy! I tell you I in- 
sist on paying, and I insist on having a re- 
ceipt.” Mr. Plipp was angry indeed. “ My 
word! I miss my train; I listen to your 
confounded nonsense; I have all kinds of 
trouble—” 

“Do ye, now?” said Mr. Flannery, with 
forced calmness. ‘“ An’ Mike Flannery 
don’t take yer money, Misther Plipp! 
Mike Flannery knows the right iv things 
whin he sees thim.” 

“Do you, now?” mocked Mr. Plipp. 
“ Well, I want a receipt. I have offered to 
pay. I have demanded a receipt. You re- 
fuse. Have it your own way, Mr. Flan- 
nery! But I tell you that if any trouble 
comes out of this, I'll have the law on you, 
and I'll have the law on your company. 
That’s all!” 

He turned toward the door. 

“Wan momint, sir!” said Flannery. 

Mr. Plipp paused. Flannery picked up 
an indelible pencil, and with slow care 
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wrote a receipt for the package of ball 
dress. He wrote in the address and name 
of Mr. Plipp’s daughter. He wrote in Mr. 
Plipp’s name as the sender. He wrote 
“ value, fifty dollars.” He put in “ charges, 
sixty-two cents.” He added “ war tax, 
seven cents.” 

Then he pushed the receipt across to 
Mr. Plipp to sign. Then, when Mr. Plipp 
had signed, Flannery signed on behalf of 
the company. 

“And thank you kindly, sir,” he said 
most graciously. 





WHEN Mr. Plipp had departed, still 
snorting anger, Miss Carson spoke to Mr. 
Flannery with concealed sarcasm. 

“ Of course you’re sure sixty-two cents 
was right, Mr. Fiannery?” she said. “I 
might have said that charging for forty- 
seven pounds’ weight when the package 
weighed less than nothing was making a 
serious overcharge. I might have said that 
you should have insisted on paying the 
man when the package weighed less than 
nothing. I might have said that the right 
thing to do, when the package weighed less 
than the minimum in the rate book, was to 
charge the minimum rate and let it go at 
that. But of course, Mr. Flannery, you 
are the agent, and I did not like to inter- 
fere. Only—” 

Mr. Flannery did not say anything. 

“ Only,” repeated Miss Carson, “I hope 
the head office won’t raise too much of a 
row when they happen to hear of all this!” . 

Flannery did not answer. He unfas- 
tened the perplexing package from the scale, 
carried it out, put it on the express truck, 
and put another express package—an ap- 
ple tree done up in burlap—across it. 

He seated himself beside Mr. Hoggins 
and lighted his pipe. Utter calm seemed 
to possess him. 

“Whin in doubt, Hoggins,” he said, 
“use common sinse.” 

“Sure! That’s what I say,” said Hog- 
gins; “ but I don’t know that you used it, 
Mike. That girl in there was trying to 
kick up some sort of fuss. I’m on to her, 
Mike! She wants to get the head office 


sore at you, so you'll be fired, and maybe 
she can grab the agent job.” 

“T have a notion iv the same,” admitted 
Flannery placidly. 

“ And I think she fixed up this trouble 
“She had it all 


for you,” said Hoggins. 
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lined up. Anything you charged would be 
wrong, and anything you paid Plipp would 
be wrong. You watch!” 

Flannery smiled. The nine-o’clock train, 
which carried express, was coming around 
the bend. Flannery rose and pushed the 
express truck close to the track. The train 
slowed down and stopped, and Flannery 
pushed the truck to the door of the ex- 
press car. Billy Harris leaned out of the 
car door. 

“ Load thim things off the truck for me, 
Billy!” Flannery called, as he turned to- 
ward the express office door, and saw Billy 
grasp the burlaped apple tree. “ An’ for 
Hivin’s sake be careful iv the big package, 
Billy,” he added, as he saw Mr. Plipp’s 
package glide slowly upward; “for ’tis 
lighter than air!” 

When Flannery came out of the office, a 
moment later, Billy Harris, Mr. Hoggins, 
and twenty or more passengers were stand- 
ing with upturned faces. They were watch- 
ing a loosely wrapped and bulky express 
package float upward and southward, to- 
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ward heaven and the Atlantic Ocean. Just 
as the conductor of the nine-o’clock train 
called “ All aboard!” the package dimin- 
ished to a speck and disappeared entirely. 

Mike Flannery pushed the express truck, 
with its small load of incoming parcels and 
boxes, toward the door of the office. Mr. 
Hoggins gave one last glance at the blue 
ether into which Mr. Plipp’s package had 

isappeared. 

“ Mike,” said Mr. Hoggins, “ I’ve got a 
notion you fixed that load so Billy would 
have to lose that package!” 

Flannery grinned. 

“Whin in doubt, Hoggins,” he said, 
“use common sinse. Whin an agent 
charges too much, he gets the divvil from 
headquarters, an’ whin he charges too lit- 
tle he gets the divvil from headquarters. 
A pen scratch wan way or another is a red 
rag to thim clerks, Hoggins; but a damage 
claim for a lost package is an everyday 
affair to thim, and causes no comment. 
Whin in doubt, Hoggins, use common sinse 
and lose thim!” 





































And, taking hands 


LOVE’S BLESSING 


Gtap am I you are happy, though I bleed; 
That you upon love’s honeycomb should feed, 
While I alone must eat this bitter bread, 
Watching with stricken head, 
Alone as one alone with his sweet dead— 
Sweet love that lies here stark and strange and cold, 
And answers not, and will not speak again; 
is This love once sweet as myrrh and bright as gold, 
Over which I weep and whisper all in vain. 


Glad am I still that somewhere in the sun 
You laugh, oh, lovely laugher, filled with glee, 


Along the silver sands, 
Side by his side now with another run, 
And glory with white limbs in the blue sea. 


I am glad, I say. At last my child is free; 
Care nevermore shall shadow her white brows, 
Nor little narrow duties of the house. 

Now shall she deck herself all the day long, 
And play as children play, and a gay song 

Be on her lips forever. Glad for this, 

Most glad, am I—what though her scarlet kiss 
And marble breast be ever lost for me. 

Be happy, little sweetheart, by the sea! 
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The Foreign Woman 


NO WONDER THE SOUL OF RUSSIA IS ONE OF THE GREAT 
ENIGMAS OF THE WORLD 


By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


Author of “ Angelica,” 


E sat in the small, hot room, in a 
H state of pleased expectancy. He 

awaited the entrance of something 
exotic and highly interesting, probably with 
a beard. The catalogue of the Institute of 
Foreign Languages had promised him a 
“ native teacher,” and what could a native 
Russian be but a bearded and mysterious 
creature? 

He looked again through the pages of 
the unintelligible little red book — all in 
Russian—and thought with delight of the 
time to come, when it should be plain as 
day to him, when he should be able to say, 
with a casual air, that he could read and 
speak Russian. 

He was anxious, poor young fellow, for 
some claim to distinction. He was only 
too well aware of his own oxsdinariness—a 
pleasant, friendly sort of mediocrity which 
distressed him profoundly. He was slight, 
sandy-haired, wiry, not unattractive, but 
certainly not fascinating. People liked 
him but didn’t remember him. 

He was not an idiot. He knew well 
enough that he had no brilliant or remark- 
able qualities, and therefore, sure that he 
could not be anything extraordinary, he 
had decided to do something extraordinary. 
He had decided, in short, to go to Russia, 
live there for a long time, and write amaz- 
ing books about it all. 

Why not? He was a journalist; he could 
and did write articles about everything; he 
wrote with facility and a certain skill. He 
had, moreover, a naive and innocent jour- 
nalistic point of view. He saw the “ hu- 
man interest ” in things. He felt that he 
would very easily discern the “ human in- 
terest” in this Russian situation and pre- 
sent it to America in moving terms. His 
paper was willing to buy the special articles 


“The Married Man,” etc. 


he intended to write, and on the pay for 
them he would live, Bolshevist fashion, 
while he collected his material. 

He took out his watch. He had paid for 
an hour, and fifteen minutes of it had al- 
ready passed. He frowned. After all, you 
know, he was somebody. He was a news- 
paper man, and a graduate of Columbia 
University, and he had paid cash for his 
twenty lessons, and people had no business 
to keep him waiting. 

He got up, opened the door, and walked 
about, hoping that his restlessness might 
be observed from the corridor, and as- 
suaged; but no one passed. All the other 
doors along the corridor were closed, and 
he heard a diligent hum, with now and 
then a French or German word familiar to 
him, from other teachers and other pupils, 
properly employed. He had decided to re- 
turn to the office and “ make a row,” and 
had got himself into the proper mood for 
one, when he saw a figure hastening along 
the corridor, and he went back and sat 
down. 

She came in, breathless, sat down beside 
him, closed her eyes, and placed both hands 
above her heart. He waited for her to 
speak with some alarm, she gasped so. She 
was a plump little woman of indefinite age 
—forty-five, he imagined — dressed in 
clothes such as he hadn’t seen for fifteen 
years. All that she wore was dainty and 
fresh, with a pitiful sort of elegance—little 
ruffles of fine lace about her wrists, a bit 
of black velvet about her high collar. Her 
very shape was old-fashioned —a succes- 
sion of curves, a round, tight look, a sort 
of dowdy neatness. 

Nothing more foreign could be imagined. 
She didn’t stir, and he ventured a look at 
her face. With her eyes thus closed, her 
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soft, plump visage had a look of profound 
sadness and immense wisdom. It im- 
pressed him, it almost hypnotized him. 

Suddenly she opened her eyes—pale 
gray eyes, clear and blank. 

““ My heart!” she said, in excellent Eng- 
lish. “I suffer very much!” She picked 
up the book. “ Do you know any Russian 
words?” she asked, with a shadowy smile. 

“No,” he said; “ not one.” 

“A beautiful, beautiful language!” said 
she. “ Only listen!” 

She began reading him something from 
the middle of the book. Of course he 
couldn’t comprehend a word, but he liked 
to hear it. Her voice was charming, and 
the foreign sounds entertained him. She 
turned a page and went on. 

“This is an extract from a most beau- 
“ You 





tiful Russian tale,” she explained. 
would surely admire it.” 

She continued. Her voice became sad, 
she made soft, slow gestures with her small 
dimpled hand. 

“ Ah, how very sad this is!” she said. 
“ All that is best in Russia is so sad!” 

“ What’s the story about?” he asked, 
with curiosity. : 

“Tt is about two young men who are in 
an inn—” she began, when suddenly a bell 
rang loudly in the room. “ My God!” she 
said mildly. ‘“ What is this?” 

“T don’t know,” he replied. 

“Tt must be that the lesson is ended,” 
said she. ‘“ One would not believe how the 
time flies! You have not had your full 
time—I was so late. I think I must go 
with you to the office and ask if I cannot 
make this up to you.” 

““ Never mind,” said he. 
bother—it doesn’t matter!” 

“ Ah, but it does!” said she. “ You have 
paid, and it is very important that one 
should secure what one has paid for.” 

She had risen, and went walking briskly 
along the corridor, an odd little figure in 
a long, trailing skirt. He followed her into 
the quiet office, where a severe director sat 
writing at a desk. He looked up with a 
surprised air. 

“I was late for this gentleman’s lesson,” 
said the stout little woman. “He has 
missed much of it.” 

“Then why do you waste more time in 
coming here?” cried the director, with a 
frown. “ Go back, madame, and finish it. 
Make the best of the time that is left.” 
“I thought the hour finished.” 


“ Please don’t 
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“ But on the contrary — the half-hour 
bell has just rung.” 

“ Ah!” said she, with a pleased smile. 
“TI did not understand!” 

And they walked back again, down the 
corridor, to the hot little room. 

“I don’t understand everything of this,” 
she explained to him. “ This is my first 
lesson that I give. This position of Rus- 
sian professor belongs to my husband, but 
he is ill, and they kindly permit me to take 
his place for this little while. Now we 
must not waste more time!” 

She opened the book again, and studied 
it with serious regard. 

“A difficult language,” she said; “ but 
so very beautiful! The English and Amer- 
icans can never learn to pronounce our con- 
sonant sounds— never! Could you say 
this?” 

She uttered a sound, and he tried to imi- 
tate her, but failed. She smiled with a sort 
of benevolent triumph. 

“Ah, it cannot be done—not ever! 
Now, on the contrary, we Russians have 
no difficulty whatsoever with any of the 
English words. I don’t know—it is the 
Russian soul, perhaps. We have so great 
a sympathy. Nothing is strange to us, 
nothing is foreign—nothing at all. We are 
at home in all languages, in all countries. 
It is our mystery.” 

“You speak English very well,” he said. 

“Why not? I lived for years in Eng- 
land; but in this country, only three 
months.” 

She fell silent. 

“Why is it that you wish to learn Rus- 
sian?” she asked suddenly. 

“Well, I thought of going to Russia, 
you know—to study the people and write a 
book.” 

“ Useless!” she said calmly. 

“ Why?” 

“Never can you know our people— 
above all things, now, in our time of trou- 
ble. Oh,” she cried, “ it is so terrible! I 
cannot bear that strange people should go 
there now—to our Holy Russia, to see our 
agony! If you knew!” 

She covered her eyes with her hand. 

“Tf you knew! We have left everything 
there, all we had on this earth. We have 
no news of our friends. Perhaps they are 
dead; certainly they are ruined. Such 
wonderful people—real Russian souls! 
We, too, are ruined. We have lost every- 
thing we had.” 
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He was deeply impressed by the tragic 
note in her voice. 

“ T know,” he said; “ but perhaps things 
will improve before long.” 

“ For Russia, yes—for us, no. We are 
ruined. We are finished,” she said quite 
simply. “ We are torn up by the roots. 
We are not young enough to begin again. 
Above all, such a man as my husband— 
one of the greatest minds of Russia. A 
wonderful man! Imagine you, he is an 
artist, he paints, composes music, writes 
poetry, all in the most charming taste, and 
he is also a marvelous financier. Ah, what 
is one to say to comfort such aman? And 
that now he must teach Russian in this 
place!” 

Again she was silent, and he didn’t like 
to interrupt her. He was deeply interested 
in her—her fine voice, her passionate ges- 
ture, the extreme novelty of her. He was 
aware of a depth and variety of feeling in 
her which amazed him. She was like a 
woman in a novel; and with it all she had 
a simplicity such as he had never seen be- 
fore. It was impossible to doubt the sin- 
cerity of a single word she uttered. 

She began to speak again. 

“ What is it that you think you will see 
in Russia?” she asked. “I tell you, noth- 
ing! You will never see the Russian soul. 
You will stay there a year, five years, ten 
years, and never will you know a single 
Russian. No; we do not wear our hearts 
on our sleeves. Shall I tell you something 
of us?” 

“ Yes, please do!” he said earnestly. 

She began to tell him of Petrograd—of 
shops there, more elegant, she said, than 
anything to be found in Paris. She de- 
scribed a certain confectioner’s shop. 
When you went in, you were invited to 
sample all the sweets displayed there, and 
there were hundreds of different sorts— 
hundreds, she assured him! She described 
forty to him, lingering in ecstasy over their 
perfections. 

She told him of the houses, warm, full of 
flowers, in the bitterest winter weather; 
and the women—the kindest women in all 
the world. She talked of the court, but 
only briefly. She began to speak of the 
Czarina, but she could not go on. The 
words strangled her. 

“ And all that is gone!” she said. 
that—my God!” 

He carefully concealed his American dis- 
approval of courts and sovereigns. He 
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even felt sorry, on her account, that it had 


gone. 4 
“T do not think that you know in this ~ 


country what social life is,” she said. ~ 
“ Here it is so formal, so without heart. ~ 
With us, it is so different. It may be that © 


on a certain day I am tired, ill, lazy. I 
do not wish to dress. I am in negligee. 
My friends come, and I receive them just ~ 
in this fashion. No one is surprised. : 

“* For God’s sake, do not apologize, An- ~ 
astasie!’ they say. ‘It is you we come to | 
see, not your fine clothes!’ ” 

And here the bell rang again, unmistak- 
ably for the lesson’s end. Again she was — 
surprised. P 

“Ah!” she said. “It has been very ~ 
pleasant for me to talk to you! You are | 
of a sympathetic nature, there is no doubt 
of that!” 

He hadn’t learned a word, not a syllable 
of Russian, but he was entirely satisfied. — 
He felt that he had met with something © 
even more truly Russian than the language. 
He walked out of the building, feeling de- — 
cidedly more cosmopolitan. 


II 


Two days later he returned for his next — 
lesson, in the dusk of a snowy February — 
afternoon. This time he found her waiting 
for him, sitting before the table in the lit- 
tle room. They smiled in friendly fashion. 

“T was thinking, as I came,” he said, 
“that this must be like a Russian winter 
afternoon.” 

“Oh, no!” she said. “It isn’t! It has 
not the—the feeling. There is—how shall 
I tell you?—a sort of excitement about our 
snowy days. But I must not waste your 
time. Let us begin!” 

For ten minutes or so she worked indus- 
triously, teaching him Russian words for 
chair, table, wall, floor, ceiling. 

“You are really learning now?” she ~ 
asked solicitously. ; 

“ Yes,” he answered, very much pleased. 

“It seems, however, that as a teacher I 
am not successful,” she said, with a melan- 
choly little smile. “To you I give my first 
lesson, and to you I give my last. After 
this I have finished.” 

“ Why? Is your husband coming back?” 

“ No,” she said. “ He is not well—yet.” 

She got up, went over to the window, 
and stood there looking out. He couldn’t 
help thinking, as he regarded her round 
form in profile, that she looked like the 
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little wooden figures of Noah’s wife in the 
arks that children play with. And then he 
saw her face, and was sorry for his fancy. 
She was gazing out across the dark, snow- 
covered expanse of Madison Square, won- 
derfully misty in the falling snow, and she 
was silently weeping. 

“No,” she said. “He is not coming 
back. He is very ill.” 

He felt terribly sorry for her, but he 
could think of nothing at all to say. She 
came back and sat down in the full glare of 
the electric light. She looked intolerably 
pitiful, her scanty eyebrows red with weep- 
ing, her mouth compressed and trembling 
a little. 

“And they tell me this morning that 
there will be no more lessons for me. It 
seems that I talk too much English to the 
pupils, and that must not be. I must talk 
only in Russian, and I always forget.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, while she 
wiped her eyes, quite unaffectedly, with an 
elaborate little lace handkerchief. 

“ And now,” she said, “ do you remem- 
ber the word for ‘ table ’?” 

But he couldn’t bear that. 

“ About your husband,” he began re- 
spectfully. “Are you sure you have a 
good doctor? Being in a strange country, 
you know—” 

“ T don’t need a doctor, my friend!” she 
told him, with a stern smile. “I have seen 
too much of illness and death. A doctor 
can tell me nothing and can do nothing 
for me.” 

“ But,” he said, “in other ways—if 
you're leaving here, can’t I help you to find 
some other sort of — occupation? I’m a 
newspaper man; I know all sorts of people. 
I should be more than happy to help you.” 

She bowed her head gravely. 

“Thank you! I know enough of the 
world to appreciate kindness. You are 
very good—very kind. I had a little plan. 
I thought perhaps I would give private les- 
sons in my home, if I could find pupils.” 

“ T’d like to come, very much.” 

“Oh, no! With you that is not possi- 
ble. At least, not now. You have paid 
for a course of twenty lessons here.” 

“T’d rather take them from you.” 

“ But you have paid!” she cried, with a 
sort of horror. “ You must not waste 
that money!” 

He smiled, with a slight feeling of su- 
periority toward this foreign thrift. 

“Tl arrange it,” he said. 
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So before the end of the lesson she gave 
him a card on which was engraved: 


MME, PAUL SENSOBIAREFF 


“ The French form of the name,” she ex- 
plained. “It would be impossible for any 
one in this country to pronounce the Rus- 
sian form.” 

He felt a fleeting doubt of this. He 
would have liked a try at it. 

“And your name?” she asked. 

“ Hardy,” he said. “ Winslow Hardy.” 

She repeated it, and in spite of Russian 
ease in foreign tongues, she certainly said 
“ Vinslow.” 

They arranged for an afternoon the next 
week, and they settled the terms, which 
were high. Hardy was by no means well 
off, and his heart sank a little at the 
thought of this expense; but a fine pity 
swayed him. He would have made many 
sacrifices for this unhappy woman. 

He had never before been conscious of 
this chivalry in himself. He had been in 
love from time to time, but it had not been 
a disinterested passion. He had always 
sought for the advantage. He had always 
been kind, generous, a little idealistic in 
his dealings with his fellows; but never be- 
fore had he been really moved by pity. 

He thought time and again of the poor 
Russian lady. In fact, he hardly ever for- 
got her. He imagined the unhappy soul, 
with all her little elegancies, living in squal- 
or and anxiety, and his mind was busy with 
schemes for her salvation. He planned to 
force or persuade every one he knew to 
study Russian. 

III 


IMAGINE Hardy’s surprise when he 
reached the address given him, and found 
it to be an imposing apartment house, with 
a palm-bedecked entrance and two negro 
boys in uniform to receive him and inspect 
him with a hostile air. He went up on the 
lift to the top floor, and found her there 
in a splendidly furnished sort of double 
salon, high-ceilinged, bright with sunshine, 
with flowers and plants all about. She her- 
self was dressed in a short white garment 
suspiciously like a wrapper, worn over a 
voluminous black skirt. Over her soft, 
mouse-colored hair was tied a bit of lace. 

He could scarcely avoid staring av her; 
she didn’t look dressed. It took him a long 
time to get used to her domestic costume. 
The room, too, disconcerted him. It 
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was no sort of room to have a lesson in. 
The elegance, the airy charm of it, de- 
stroyed his serious intent. He wanted to 
sit there and chat with his hostess; and in 
fact that is what he did. 

She offered him Russian cigarettes from 
a little lacquer box, and while he smoked 
she instructed him for a few minutes; but 
they were interrupted by the entrance of 
a gaunt young girl who brought them weak, 
fragrant tea and a plate of biscuits. After 
that there was no more lesson. They 
talked — or, rather, Mme. Sensobiareif 
talked and he listened. 

The hour passed very agreeably. When 
he saw by his watch that it was finished, 
he got up to take his leave. 

“One minute, if you please!” she said, 
and went out of the room. 

He waited, looking about him, wonder- 
ing how it was that a woman existing in 
such comfort should either need or wish to 
give lessons for a living. Though it in- 
creased the illusion of aristocratic refine- 
ment there was about her, it filled him with 
some misgiving. They couldn’t be entirely 
ruined! 

There was the sound of footsteps in the 


hall, the curtains parted, and she came in 


again, followed by a man. 

“ My ‘husband,” she said. “ Paul, this 
is the gentleman who has been so very kind 
to me.” 

Oh, no doubt that he was ruined, poor 
devil! His face was like wax, his eyes 
sunken and extinguished, all his bearing 
hopeless and despairing. He was a slender, 
high-shouldered man, younger than she by 
some years, with fair hair and a light mus- 
tache—an upcurled mustache, bitterly at 
variance with his utter despondency. She 
was right—no doctor was needed to read 
his fate. Whatever mysterious malady he 
had, it had progressed beyond any earthly 
check. 

He shook hands with Hardy. He offered 
him cigarettes again, and insisted upon giv- 
ing him a glass of sherry. He was very 
polite, very nervous. He spoke English 
beautifully, but so fast, so volubly, that it 
was difficult to follow him. 

Hardy couldn’t get away; he had to stay 
and talk for a long time. The poor chap 
was marvelously well informed upon Amer- 
ican affairs, and it delighted him to talk. 
He said that he was “ considering financial 
opportunities ”; he asked questions about 
the stock market. 
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All the time he talked, Hardy was con- 
scious of the stout little woman beside him, 
watching her husband’s ghastly face with a 
terrible fervor. It was as if she wanted to 
remember every one of his looks and his 
words forever. 

It was a devotion of absolute simplicity. 
He was her sole object in life, her one in- 
terest. At the next lesson she began talk- 
ing about him, and she never stopped. She 
felt obliged to interpret this great mind of 
Russia for her American friend. She 
showed his paintings, she played his music 
on the piano, she read aloud his Russian 
poems, and she explained his surroundings. 

“ Paul is dying of nostalgia,” she said. 
“ He loved his country so! He is used to 
big, beautiful rooms and light and air. Ah, 
I never thought they could cost so dear! 
I have got the best I could for him, but at 
what a cost—what a cost! It is draining 
us of every penny. I am taking it, little 
by little, all we had put away, only to give 
him these few little things. He is so ill he 
doesn’t know how I manage. It is the last 
I can ever do for him. At least he shall 
die in peace and quiet!” 

She did, inevitably, teach Hardy a little 
Russian. He was presently able to speak 
to the servant and to be comprehended; 
but he learned other things of greater value 
to him. He had before him a lesson in for- 
titude, in sublime unselfishness, which 
touched him to the heart. He was begin- 
ning to learn something of the charm and 
the magic that lie in utter sincerity, in 
spontaneous and artless intercourse. 

However, his lessons were abruptly ter- 
minated. He found a new position on a 
Middle Western newspaper, and he left 
New York. 

He parted from Mme. Sensobiareff with 
real regret. She listened to his plans with 
an actually motherly interest. He had de- 
cided, after all, that he would write a book 
about the Middle West, which he had heard 
was replete with atmosphere, and she ap- 
proved his plan. 

“Write, by all means!” she said. “I 
am sure that you will do well. You Amer- 
icans are so clever! With us, it is so dif- 
ferent. We feel—my God, we feel so deep- 
ly, but we are dumb!” 

He hadn’t found her or her husband no- 
ticeably dumb; however, he didn’t say so. 
He said that he would write to her, and he 
went away, filled with hope and his own 
special and touching enthusiasm. It was 
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not that he particularly liked writing, but 
it seemed to him the readiest way to dis- 
tinguish himself, and that was his great 
desire. - 


Harpy’s book was never written. In 
fact, his Middle Western career was brief 
and very unpleasant. He didn’t suit his 
editor at all. He was perpetually criti- 
cized and badgered, and his air of sophis- 
tication and cynic wisdom was resented as 
an affectation from the execrated metropo- 
lis. He came back to New York in mid- 
summer, terribly disappointed and sorely 
perplexed. He couldn’t understand his 
failure, both professional and personal. 

He had saved a little money, and he used 
it to give himself a vacation before apply- 
ing to his old newspaper. He went on a fish- 
ing trip with two other men, to a beautiful, 
remote mountain spot, far from all noise 
and turmoil, and far from any supervised 
source of water supply. 

When he came back to the city, he won- 
dered that his vacation had done him so 
little good. He felt so tired, so wretched, 
so despondent, that he couldn’t think of 
going to work. He sat in his furnished 
room, in a stupor of misery, scarcely able 
to drag himself out for meals, waiting with 
alarm and anxiety for his physical and 
mental condition to improve. 

“T hope I’m not going to be ill!” he 
thought, in despair. 

His money was all gone, and what was 
he to do? 

He tried to fight it off. He insisted to 
himself that it was nothing. He couldn’t 
lay a finger on any alarming symptom, ex- 
cept this weariness, this chill dread. He 
couldn’t eat, but he slept a great deal. 

It was a sweltering August afternoon, 
and his room was like an oven. He awak- 
ened from a long nap, and sprang up, dizzy 
and confused, but filled with sudden ac- 
tivity. He wanted to go out, he wanted to 
talk to somebody, at once. He was in 
great haste. He brushed his hair with the 
greatest precision, but he didn’t observe 
that he had on no collar or tie. 

He found it difficult to get down the 
stairs, and when he reached the street he 
had to walk very rapidly to keep from 
staggering. The fierce glare of the sun was 
intolerable. 

Suddenly there came to his distracted 
brain the thought of Mme. Sensobiareff 
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and her cool, airy rooms, the kindness of 
her voice. He felt that if he could have a 
cup of her weak, fragrant tea, and sit quiet- 
ly listening to her for a little while, his mal- 
ady would leave him. He needed to talk 
to her. He was so anxious to talk that he 
muttered to himself as he walked. 

She said, afterward, that he had been 
guided to her. Perhaps he was; certainly 
he never quite understood how he got 
there. He arrived at the hottest hour of 
that intolerable day, a disheveled and sin- 
ister figure. The hall boy didn’t want to 
let him in, but Hardy pushed him aside 
with a melodramatic scowl, and began as- 
cending the seven flights of stairs. It 
didn’t occur to him to use the lift. 

He went on at a terrific gait, with his 
heart pounding madly and his head almost 
bursting. He didn’t rest once. He reached 
her door and rang the bell. She opened 
the door herself, and he lurched in, gasp- 
ing, his face crimson. He couldn’t speak. 
He waved his hands feebly and flung him- 
self down on the sofa and cried. 

He didn’t faint, he didn’t actually lose 
consciousness, for he was aware of talking 
volubly for a long time; yet he didn’t know 
what was going on about him. At last he 
came to himself, and gradually became 
aware that he was lying in bed in a dark- 
ened room, with his shoes and coat off, and 
a damp towel about his forehead. The 
dark green shades at the windows were 
flapping with a gentle, pleasing sound. 
There was an agreeable fresh fragrance in 
the air—a feeling of wonderful peace and 
calm. He felt very sick and inert, and he 
made no effort to move, although he heard 
voices at his bedside. He looked with lan- 
guid interest at a big bureau facing him, 
on which were two framed photographs and 
a silver toilet service. 

“ He ought to go to the hospital,” said 
a deep, buzzing voice. 

“ Never!” came the voice of Mme. Sen- 
sobiareff. “That shall not be!” 

“Then you'll have to get two nurses, one 
for the day and one for the night. You'll 
have to turn your house upside down. It 'll 
cost you a great deal—a very great deal; 
and it’s unnecessary and foolish. Put him 
in the hospital, and—” 

“Never! As for two nurses, that can- 
not be arranged. I shall take care of him 
myself.” 

“ Nonsense! 
after constantly. 


He'll have to be looked 
There are all sorts of 

















things to be done for him which an inex- 
perienced—” 

“ Ah! Inexperienced, you tell me?” she 
whispered fervently. ‘ There is no one in 
the world who can nurse better than I. I 
have a genius for nursing. I was at Port 
Arthur during the most awful days, and 
I nursed—my God!—perhaps five hundred 
men. I shall take care of him. My serv- 
ant will help me.” 

“ Impossible! You'll kill the fellow be- 
tween you. And you'll be held responsi- 
ble for—” 

“ Enough!” she said curtly. “ This is 
my affair. I take it upon myself. Give 
your instructions; they will be carried out 
to the letter.” 

“ You realize that this is a very serious 
illness?” 

“Tt is the typhoid fever,” said she. “I 
know very well.” 

“ Yes,” said the other. 
know something. Well—” 

They walked quietly away, and Hardy 
fell asleep. 

In the night he awoke, or grew conscious 
again, and he saw sitting bolt upright be- 
side his bed the gaunt young servant, in a 
red calico dressing jacket and a tremendous 
braid of dark hair. Her flat face looked so 
immobile, so inhuman, that he suddenly 
became terrified. 

“ Madame!” he called. “ Quick! Come 
here! A dead woman! Quick!” 

Mme. Sensobiareff hurried into the room 
almost at once. She soothed him, gave him 
something to drink, and brought an ice cap 
for his head. He grew calmer and present- 
ly quite lucid. 

“Don’t keep me here,” he said, in a 


“T see you do 


weak whisper. “Send me to the hospital. 
This is too much for you!” 

“Hush! Hush! Be quiet! You are 
not to talk!” 


And he gave up completely and resigned 
himself to her miraculous care. 


V 


For tvo weeks Hardy was very ill, often 
delirious. Then he began little by little to 
improve, to enter into a delightful period 
of rest and peace. The two women de- 
voted their lives to him. They waited 


upon him with the most passionate serious- 
ness. There was no annoying fuss, no su- 
perfluous attention, but one or the other 
of them was at hand every minute, and 
they divined his every want. 
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The quiet, beautiful order of the room, 
the odd and touching delicacy of his nurses, 
sank into his spirit. In spite of his weak- 
ness, in spite of the minor pains and dis- 
comforts of his malady, he was happy. 

But he couldn’t help worrying. One 
morning, while Mme. Sensobiareff was 
busy about the room, he spoke to her about 
his anxiety. 

“Tt isn’t right!” he said, in a feeble, 
plaintive tone. “ Your husband is ill, too, 
and I’m taking up all your time and up- 
setting everything. He won’t—” 

“Tt makes no difference to him,” she 
said. “He is not here. Only rest and be 
tranquil, my dear!” 

“ But I feel like a beast!” he protested. 
“ To come here like this, and to let you do 
all this! And the expense! I haven’t a 
cent to repay you. You can’t imagine how 
it makes me feel. I’m ashamed!” 

“ That is foolish, my dear—very foolish. 
I understand how it is with you.” She 
paused for a moment. “I do not think 
there is any one on this earth who can un- 
derstand better the troubles of others,” she 
said; “ because I have felt them all—all! 
You must believe me!” 

As she looked at him, still smiling, her 
pale, clear eyes grew misty. 

“T have the most sorrowful heart in the 
world,” she said. “ He is dead!” 

“ Your husband?” he cried, shocked. 

She bowed her head. 

“Three months ago. But we will not 
speak of that, if you please. You will see 
now what a blessing it is for me that I can 
help you.” 

As he grew stronger they talked more 
and more together—or, rather, she talked 
and he listened. It was a sort of mono- 
logue made up of her own vast experience. 
She had seen so much, traveled so much, 
suffered so much. She had seen plagues, 
famine, battles, she had lived in alien and 
hostile countries, she who lived so much 
through her friends had seen so many of 
them suffer; and now, past her youth, she 
found herself utterly alone, poor, friendless, 
thousands of miles from her home. 

Hardy would sit propped up in a chaise 
longue near the window, and, while he 
smoked the five cigarettes he was permitted 
daily, he would listen to her charming 
voice, talking and talking. Sometimes he 
grew sleepy, but he concealed it. 

There was one thing that puzzled him. 
She never sat with him in the evening. 
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After they had had dinner, which he now 
took in the dining room, he was always 
conducted back to his own room, and Anna 
would come in, with her sewing, to keep 
him company. This was not very enter- 
taining, for she didn’t know a dozen words 
of English, and he didn’t like to read and 
entirely ignore her. 

What on earth did Mme. Sensobiareff 
do with herself? He heard the doorbell 
ring, time after time, every evening, but he 
heard no sounds to indicate social activity, 
no voices, no moving about. Who came? 
He couldn’t ask Anna, and he didn’t care 
to ask her mistress; but he thought about 
it a great deal, and he didn’t like it. 

The time came when he was declared 
well, and the doctor made his last visit. 

“ Now I’ll have to be thinking about go- 
ing away,” he said. 

“Oh, no!” she protested. “I have this 
beautiful lodging, all paid for five months 
to come. You must stay here until you 
have found a position.” 

“T can’t do that,” he said. “ It wouldn’t 
—you see, it’s awfully kind of you, but it 
wouldn’t look—you see, you're here all 
alone. People would talk.” 


“These people, who are they? I have 


no friends. No one will know or care. 
Don’t trouble yourself, my friend!” she 
said, smiling. “ There will be no difficulty. 
I am a thousand years old!” 

In the end he decided that he would stay, 
for a time at least, as much for her sake as 
for his own, until he could find work and 
in that way be able to help her. He re- 
solved to protect her and care for her all 
his life. 

An amazing existence! It continued for 
six weeks, for even after he had found a 
place as copy writer for a mail order house, 
she insisted upon his taking his earnings 
to buy clothes. 

“ Without clothes one can do nothing,” 
she said. “It is always necessary to pre- 
sent a good appearance.” 

She was truly like a mother to him. She 
looked after his clothes, she wanted to hear 
every detail of his day, and she dearly 
loved to give him advice, which was always 
sensible, but sometimes a little irritating, 
because it was so obvious. Never was 
there such a wonderful friend, so unfail- 
ingly kind, so loyal, so delicate. 

And yet—would you believe it?—all his 
natural affection for her was poisoned by 
suspicion, because of those mysterious eve- 
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nings. He bitterly resented being shunted 
off into his own room after dinner. He 
resented the secrecy and the mystery. He 
would sit there, listening to the sound of 
the doorbell, the front door opening and 
closing, and then nothing further. The 
room she had given him was at the back 
of the flat, because it was quiet there. It 
was very quiet. 

One evening he went into the kitchen, 
to try to talk with Anna. Since he had 
been declared well, the maid no longer sat 
with him in the evenings, and he felt that 
even her silent company would be better 
than none. 

He found her sitting by the table, her 
head in her hands, the picture of a despon- 
dent exile; but when he entered she looked 
up with a friendly, anxious smile. 

“ You eat?” she asked. 

“No, thanks,” he said. 

She shrugged her shoulders, to show her 
despair at not understanding, and kept on 
smiling. 

Suddenly the swing door from the dining 
room was opened, and Mme. Sensobiareff 
came in. She looked at Hardy gravely; 
then, without a word, she drew herself a 
glass of water and went out again, leaving 
him astounded and distressed, a prey to 
the most disagreeable suspicions. What in 
Heaven’s name was she doing, dressed like 
that, in evening dress, with bare arms and 
neck and so elaborate a coiffure? 

He went back to his own room and 
walked up and down in the dark, angry, 
terribly humiliated. After all, what did he 
know about her, except that she had been 
kind? Women of a certain sort were often 
kind, with a facile, lavish kindness. He 
felt that he comprehended the mystery 
now, that he knew what sort of house this 
was, and the thought of all that he had ac- 
cepted was intolerable to him. 

She had no right to force her kindness on 
him! It was shameful; she had degraded 
him. If any one should ever hear of it, 
that he had been supported—yes, certainly 
supported for weeks by this woman, out 
of her disgraceful earnings! 

She thought him a little moody and ill- 
humored the next morning at breakfast; 
but with her unfailing generosity, she made 
allowances. She sat there in her crisp 
white wrapper, a very model of domes- 
ticity, and smiled at him over the pretty 
little bouquet of flowers that she always 
arranged on the table. She went to the 
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front door with him, and bade him good- 
by; and with constraint, in misery, he re- 
plied to her, and hurried off. He had de- 
cided never to return. 

He fully intended to write to her, but he 
never did. He found it too difficult. He 
couldn’t reproach her, for her conduct was 
none of his business, and he could think of 
no plausible lie. He put off writing for 
day after day, and little by little the pain 
of the thing wore off and his regret and 
shame grew faint. 

However, he wasn’t ungrateful. He tried 
to compute the cost of his illness and his 
long stay, and he made a magnificent ef- 
fort to save enough to repay the discon- 
certing total; but it wasn’t possible. It 
would take many months. He had got 
back into newspaper work again, doing 
special articles, and his earnings were not 
imposing. 

When he had scraped together a small 
part of his debt, he decided to take the 
money to her. He trusted to her tact and 
good sense to avoid the necessity of an 
awkward explanation. 

He arrived at the apartment house, and 
was about to enter the lift when the boy 
stopped him. 

“The madam’s gone,” he said, with a 
grin. 

“Gone? Moved away?” 

“ Yes, sir—moved away.” He chuckled. 
“She certainly did move away. She wuz 
moved away. Seems she’d borrowed some 
money on that furniture of hers, and 
couldn’t pay it. One day the people came 
and took it away. Ah thought Ah’d never 
get over laughin’. There she stood, watch- 
ing it go; and she didn’t have a stick left 
in the place!” 

“Do you know where she went?” asked 
Hardy. 

“No, sir, Ah do not. 
me to call,” said the boy. 

Hardy went away, heavy-hearted. For 
many, many nights she came to haunt him 
—that poor, friendless foreign woman, so 
wonderfully kind, so wise and so sad. He 
blamed himself bitterly for losing track of 
her. She hadn’t investigated his morals, 
she hadn’t blamed, she hadn’t judged—she 
had simply helped. His scruples now ap- 
peared petty and cruel. He thought that 
he would give anything he had if he could 
only see her again, in her beruffled white 
wrapper, sitting before the samovar and 
talking. 
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She didn’t invite 
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He remembered her devotion to her hus- 
band. What if she had taken a wrong 
way, in order to live? Who was he, whom 
she had so greatly benefited, to despise 
her? 

VI 


Harpy owed many of his special articles 
to a detective friend of his named Clen- 
denning—a big, magnificent creature with 
a princely air and a marvelous wardrobe. 
When there was something interesting to 
be “ pulled off,” Clendenning used to “ tip 
off” Hardy; and when it was possible, the 
detective would take his friend along, to 
witness his exploits. 

He was a very useful man for a certain 
sort of work, for his gentlemanly air made 
it possible for him to go without arousing 
suspicion into places where some of his col- 
leagues would have been conspicuous. He 
was an adroit fellow, full of guile and ironic 
humor. Nothing in life gave him such 
pleasure as his “ little surprises,” his neat 
traps for knaves of all sorts. 

“If you’re around such and such a cor- 
ner, at such and such a time,” he would 
say, “ you might see something you could 
work into a story, old man.” 

Hardy always followed such suggestions, 
and was always rewarded. 

One evening Clendenning came into the 
little restaurant where Hardy almost al- 
ways ate his dinner, and sat down at the 
table beside him. 

“Want to see something interesting?” 
he asked. 

“TI do,” said Hardy. 

“ There’s a poor old feeble ass of a man 
who’s been complaining of a mysterious 
Persian woman,” he said. “ He says she’s 
bewitched him, and he can’t keep away 
from her. He goes every night to get a 
psychic consultation, and she gives him 
advice about the stock market. He’s lost 
thousands already, but he says he thought 
he hadn’t interpreted her advice right, and 
kept going back for more. At last he came 
to headquarters with a complaint — says 
she’s a fraud. He says her place is crowd- 
ed every evening with people clamoring for 
a chance to press ten dollars into the mys- 
terious Persian’s hand and get a psychic 
message. Of course, it’s a pretty plain case 
for the police; but from what he said I 
thought it might be funny. I like to see 
how those things are done. It’s wonderful 
to see how easy it is to fool people. I like 
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to watch ’em work. She calls herself the 
Princess Zoraide. Ready?” 

They rose and strolled out into the mild 
October night. They lighted cigars and 
sauntered uptown to a street of grim and 
moribund stone houses, given over to more 
or less mysterious enterprises. They 
stopped at one, rang the bell, and were ad- 
mitted to a little drawing room furnished 
in moldy satin and poorly illuminated by 
a gas chandelier. Almost every seat was 
occupied, and the dreary light revealed a 
set of figures so dramatic, so interesting, 
that Hardy’s professional instincts were at 
once aroused. 

He saw two women, probably a mother 
and daughter, sitting side by side, hand in 
hand, on a sofa, both weeping. He saw a 
white-bearded old man with his head 
thrown back and his dim eyes staring rapt- 
ly at the ceiling. He saw a man who ap- 
peared to be on the brink of delirium tre- 
mens, his body twitching, his face contort- 
ed. He saw a great, fat blond woman in 
diamonds and silks and feathers, with a 
false, distrait smile on her painted face. 
In shadowy corners he saw other women 
whispering together. He was impressed by 
the atmosphere of pain, of terrible anxiety, 
that surrounded these people who came to 
receive relief and assuagement from the 
Princess Zoraide. 

He sat down near the door with Clen- 
denning, to await his turn. One by one he 
watched these people receive their sum- 
mons, vanish into an inner room, and re- 
appear again as shadows hastening through 
the dark hall to the front door. He would 
have liked to see their faces then, to see if 
the psychic consultation had in any way 
altered them. 

The room had filled again, but Hardy 
was no longer observant. He was thinking. 
He was thinking of the immeasurable hu- 
man longing after hope, and it occurred to 
him that perhaps even a charlatan might 
satisfy this. 

The young woman who gave the sum- 
mons to the waiting clients once more ap- 
peared before the curtains, and repeated 
her formula: 

“The princess is ready for the next 
seeker!” 

“You go first,” said Clendenning, and 
Hardy rose. 

He walked across the room, past all those 
strained faces, opened the curtains, and 
entered a room completely dark, filled with 
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a heavy perfume. A hand guided him to 
a chair, and he vaguely discerned a white 
form opposite him. 

“What is your trouble?” asked a low 
voice. 

He hesitated a moment. 
pared anything to say. 

“ A love affair,” he said at last. 

He knew that more questions would fol- 
low, but he was unable to arm himself, to 
set himself to invent something plausible. 
He was troubled, unhappy; he sat there in 
the dark with a blank and apprehensive 
mind. 

“ And what is the difficulty?” asked the 
Princess Zoraide. “‘ What is it that you 
wish to know?” 

He said nothing at all. 

“ Come, my friend!” she said a little im- 
patiently. “Can you expect that I should 
enter into your heart and know its secrets? 
I have the most sympathetic nature in the 
world, but—” 

He rose suddenly. He knew that phrase, 
that voice! 

“What? Is it you?” he cried. 

“1? Who? What is it that you mean?” 
she faltered. 

“* Mme. Sensobiareff!” 

She gave a sigh that was like a groan. 

“ Yes,” she said. “ See how I am obliged 
to gain my living! Ah, well! But why do 
you come here? Have you some trouble, 


He hadn’t pre- 


my dear?” 

“No! Listen! Don’t you know how 
dangerous this is? It’s illegal —it’s not 
allowed.” 


“T do no harm.” 

“ But it’s against the law.” 

“No one will trouble about me, so ob- 
scure, so—” 

“The man who came with me is a de- 
tective. You'll be arrested.” 

“My God!” she cried. “My God! I 
—arrested?” 

To him, an American, her alarm seemed 
exaggerated. To be arrested had not the 
same terrible meaning that it had for her. 
The hand that had clutched his arm trem- 
bled violently. 

“ Arrested? No, no! I dono harm. I 
help many people. I am very psychic. I 
am very sympathetic. I comprehend the 
troubles of others. If you knew! So 
many people bring their friends to me, be- 
cause I have helped them! Oh, no! I 
cannot be arrested! Oh, my friend! At 
my age! And I am so alone here, in a 
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foreign land! It will kill me! 


I shall 
die!” 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “ Wait! Let 
me think! Can you slip out without being 
seen? I will wait for you on the corner of 
Fifth Avenue. Hurry!” 

He went stealthily down the dark hall, 
opened the front door, and went out. He 
didn’t know whether the formidable Clen- 
denning had seen him or not. He expect- 
ed every moment to feel a hand on his 
shoulder, to see that handsome and ironic 
face; and then he would be lost. He felt 
himself absolutely incapable of deceiving 
Clendenning, or of outwitting him. 

But no one came. Hardy stood in the 
shadow, nervous as a cat, watching the 
quiet street. He saw some one go up the 
steps of the house, and enter, but no one 
came out. Why didn’t she hurry? Had 
Clendenning already seized her? 

He stopped a passing taxi and told the 
driver to wait, and once more he looked 
down the silent street. Certainly Clenden- 
ning would be growing impatient; if she 
didn’t come soon— 

He was startled to hear her voice behind 
him. 

“T left by the back door and went 


through the yards to the next street,” she 


whispered. ‘I am sure that no one saw 
me. Oh, my friend!” 

He hurried her into the taxi. 

“ Be quick!” he said to the driver. 

He took her to his lodging house, where 
they entered unobserved and went upstairs 
to his little room. He locked the door be- 
hind them and sat down on the bed, trying 
to smile, to reassure her; but he expected 
every moment to hear a knock at the door, 
and the detective’s voice, demanding satis- 
faction for this outrageous betrayal. What 
in Heaven’s name was he to do with her? 

“Now, you know,” he said, with a dis- 
torted smile, “ it wouldn’t be such a serious 
matter, even if you were arrested. Per- 
haps a fine—” 

“No!” she said firmly. “I should die. 
If they come to arrest me, I shall kill my- 
self. I have a pistol here in my hand 
bag!” 

“Nonsense!” he 
“Don’t be so absurd!” 

“Do you think, then, that I have so 
much to live for?” she asked. “I have 
nothing—nothing at all. When you went 
away, without a word—I had thought I 
should always have you. Well, never 


cried impatiently. 
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mind; let us not speak of it. I am a fool- 
ish old woman. Let us say no more.” 

He stared at her with a new idea dawn- 
ing upon him. She wasn’t old. She wasn’t 
much over forty, he imagined, and she had 
certainly not renounced the intention to 
charm. He observed her queer little hat, 
made up of odds and ends of jet, lace, and 
satin, her carefully powdered face, her ear- 
rings, her drab hair artfully disposed, all 
her harmless coquetry. He recalled all that 
she had done for him, how she had nursed 
him and provided for all his wants. He 
thought of his base suspicions with shame. 
The poor soul had simply been holding her 
psychic consultations to earn money—so 
much of which she had used for him. 

Why hadn’t he seen it before? She 
loved him—it must be that! For what 
other reason would a woman do all that she 
had done? 

What sublime sacrifices she had made, 
and how brutally he had rewarded her! 
He thought he had never heard of so gen- 
erous and noble a nature before. He felt 
crushed and immeasurably humiliated be- 
fore her—her who had almost undoubtedly 
saved his life. 

““Why shouldn’t I make a sacrifice?” 
he asked himself. ‘“ What better could I 
do with my life than to try to make her 
happy? I’m not much good. I'll never 
be much use any other way.” 

He began to walk up and down the room. 

“Of course she’s at least twelve years 
older than I; but she’s a charming, intel- 
ligent woman, and I respect her.” 

And then the unworthy thought came to 
him—what a startling and distinguished 
thing it would be to marry her! 

He stopped short. 

“Mme. Sensobiareff,” he said, with dig- 
nity, “ will you marry me?” 

“ What?” she asked with a frown. 

“TI know I’ve acted badly, but I—at 
the time I didn’t understand. I didn’t real- 
ly appreciate you; but now—if you will—” 

“* Marry you!” she said, with a look that 
amazed him. “ Are you mad?” 

“ But—” 

“Ts it possible that you didn’t know?” 
she said. ‘ Couldn’t you see? That man 
—that saint—” 

She began to weep, holding a tiny lave 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

“One of the master minds of Russia— 
a noble soul—the kindest and best of 
men!” she sobbed. “Is it possible that 
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you think —oh, how little you know of 
women! You think I would replace him?” 

“ Replace him by you,” her tone implied. 

Hardy was completely taken aback. He 
couldn’t speak. 

“No,” she said, drying her eyes. “I 
have thought of nothing but him. Only 
help me to get away, where I shall be safe, 
and then forget me! I am the most un- 
happy wretch in the world. I have wished 
only to gain my living, and it seems that 
I have become a criminal. Only save me 
from this disgrace!” 

“Yes, of course!” he said hurriedly. 
“Let me see!” 

He fancied he heard a footstep on the 
stairs. He turned pale. 

“ Have you any money?” he cried. “ If 
you could go to Canada—” 

“ Yes, I have money. In time, if it had 
not been for this, I should have become 
rich. But why are you so pale? Is there 
danger?” 

“There’s no time to lose. Are you 
ready?” 

She rose, adjusted her queer little hat 
before his mirror, and carefully patted her 
eyes. 

“T am ready,” she said. 

They went down the stairs and through 
the sleeping house with noiseless steps. 

“Wait!” said Hardy. “Let me look 
first!” 

He went out into the street and looked 
carefully up and down. No one there! 
He returned to fetch her. She took his 
arm with a pathetic, appealing gesture, 
and they went off through the quietest and 
darkest streets, both filled with haste and 
dread, unable to speak. 

She was terribly out of breath when they 
reached the Grand Central Station. While 
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he bought her ticket, she sat panting on a 
bench, her face concealed by a thick veil, 
but her little plump hands clasped passion- 
ately. A more forlorn, utterly foreign fig- 
ure couldn’t be imagined. 

They had nearly an hour to wait. He 
sat down beside her and tried to reassure 
her. 

“You needn’t worry,” he said. “I’m 
sure there won’t be much of a search for 
you, and probably there’s no fear of fur- 
ther trouble. Only—you’ll never do thut 
again, will you?” 

“ Never!” 

“What will you do? Write me as soon 
as you reach Montreal. I'll be anxious 
until I hear from you.” 

“ Yes, I shall write,” she said. 

“ How will you manage there?” 

“T shall find a way.” 

He persuaded her to take a cup of coffee 
and a sandwich at the lunch counter. Then 
he bought her some magazines and a box 
of chocolates. 

“It’s time for you to go now,” he said. 
“I want you to know that never, as long 
as I live, shall I forget what you did for 
me. It was—” 

“ Hush!” she said. “ You are repaying 
me, my dear. I only hope I have not 
brought you any trouble.” 

The image of Clendenning rose up be- 
fore him, but he answered valiantly: 

“ Certainly not! But when I think of 
what you did for me—a stranger—” 

He could no longer repress the question 
which tormented him. 

“ But why did you do it? Why were 
you so good to me?” 

She raised her veil and smiled at him. 

“ Ah, my dear!” she said. “It is the 
Russian heart!” 








TO A BEAUTIFUL LADY ON TOUR 


Dear traveling face that as the wandering moon 
Upon her progress, like an empress, wends 






From one to the other of the world’s far ends, 
Gladdening with tip of tiny gleaming shoon 
Sad cindered cities and lonely aching places, 
Drinking her glory with their hollow faces; 
Leaving behind her lands lost in eclipse 
That in their turn drink glory deep of her; 
Once more so come you back, sweet, sweet, most sweet— 
Oh, my beloved, upon our stairs your feet, 
Your moonlit hand upon my moonlit hair, 
And on my lips again your hallowing lips! 





Andrew Mclver Adams 












Fern Shadows 


THE ROMANCE OF THORVALD HAMAR AND HIS “MYSTERY GIRL” 


By George Allan England 


reckons wealth; but in their inex- 
haustible love they were rich indeed. 
They were rich, too, that first summer of 
their marriage, in those illimitable treasures 
that nature pours out to all who seek her. 

Thorvald’s last dollars had just sufficed 
to hire an old, mossy-shingled farmhouse 
in the New Hampshire hills and to assure 
Alda and himself the bread of life till au- 
tumn. Thorvald, who knew nothing of 
business, admired his wife for the clever- 
ness with which, through an agent, she had 
found the abandoned farm. 

The farm lay half a mile from a main- 
traveled road and three miles from the store 
at Shelton’s Crossing. Their nearest neigh- 
bor was a dish-faced Finn named Vanni, 
who daily brought them milk, and on occa- 
sion eggs and vegetables. Thus nothing 
rippled their Edenic solitude. 

With this, with Alda’s books and type- 
writer, and with Thorvald’s paints, they 
felt themselves blessed beyond the gods on 
high Olympus. “ The world forgetting, by 
the world forgot,” they gave themselves to 
their work and to each other with a love 
that made life a continual inspiration. 

“ What do we need of money?” smiled 
Alda, as they stood one morning in the 
sun-drenched, pine-scented grove on the 
hill behind the house, locking far down the 
valley, over which ivory cloud battlements 
flung slow, purple shadows. “ We’ve got 
each other. We've got life. Aren’t we 
truly the richest people that ever were?” 

His laugh was goldenly exultant as he 
drew his arm about her. 

“No millionaire can touch us!” he re- 
joiced, with a glance down at her adorable 
face, a little flushed with sun and breeze; 
at her eyes shaded by her warm brown hair 
that showed tawny glints. “ With all this, 
and you, here is my Valhalla!” 


"Tne had slight wealth, as the world 


“ Valhalla ” was Thorvald’s way of say- 
ing heaven. Thorvald Hamar, of Norse 
blood, still kept the exuberant viking spirit 
in his flax-blue eyes. His body bore the 
cachet of the Northland—a broad-chested 
body, deep of throat, with arms that only 
Alda’s supreme surrender could constrain 
to gentleness; and in his hair the flame of 
the berserks still glowed. 

Alda Nicolet complemented him as shad- 
ows complement sun. Dark, lithe, with 
mysterious silent moods, she quieted and 
soothed him. At times she had seclusive 
withdrawals into her own self that puzzled 
him; but he only loved her the more for 
them. For these two, life was blessed 
indeed. 

Now, as Thorvald released her and 
turned back to his easel in the edge of the 
odorous grove, deep in which a wood thrush 
was piping its allegretto, Alda returned to 
her hammock slung between two pines. 
The girl cuddled herself into the h 
with updrawn knees. Korsor, Thorvald’s 
collie, lay near, asleep on a ruddy-brown 
mat of needles. Alda’s pencil once more 
began on the story which she daily tran- 
scribed on her machine in the living room 
with the spacious fireplace. Thorvald fell 
to painting the upland valley. 

Under its tremulous mosaic of sun and 
shade, the valley stretched from rock- 
bossed foreground hillside — glowing with 
goldenrod and fireweed of early August— 
down past the writhen distortions of the 
dying orchard. Beyond the lichen-crusted 
stone wall fringed with tall ferns, a vestal 
whiteness of birches edged the abandoned 
cemetery. 

The painter’s glance included pale wil- 
lows wading along the lazy brook. It en- 
veloped tufted forests; sloping pastures 
drowsy with sun that quivered along nod- 
ding grasses; vague fields hued like a lion’s 
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mane; and so lost itself in sapphire hazes, 
through which the silhouette of Monadnock 
stood etched against a sky that mirrored 
peace. 

Now and again Thorvald looked at his 
wife. An intriguing figure she made there 
in her hammock. Her white skirt and her 
middy, with its crimson tie and its open 
neck revealing her full, creamy throat, 
formed piquant contrasts with the sober 
background of the pines. 

As she wrote, a fine incessant chirr of in- 
sect life surrounded her with tiny stridors. 
Crickets in glossy tuxedos fidgeted among 
witch grasses at the grove’s edge. Hoppers 
greenly gyrated aloft, and plopped down, 
startle-eyed. Gypsy moths flickered in 
search of mates. All the world, like this 
woman and this man, was busy with the 
supreme labor of creation. 

Noon put an end to the writing and the 
painting. With Korsor questing ahead, 
the two went down the sunny path from 
the grove. A chipmunk scolded them, then 
flirted away. 

“ How anybody can have the heart to 
kill a living creature,” said Thorvald, “ is 
beyond me.” 

“ Sometimes things ought to be killed!” 
she returned. He wondered at the bitter- 
ness in her voice. “ They deserve it!” 

“ Why,” he asked, “ what’s the matter 
with little wife to-day?” 

She answered nothing. Something dark- 
ly hinted in her tone gave him pause. Once 
again, as occasionally since their marriage 
almost a month ago, and even before that, 
he sensed in her a quality intangible, elu- 
sive. Inexplicable bitterness at times re- 
vealed itself in Alda; but why, he could 
not even guess. What was this mystery 
in her? 

They put away their work things, and 
started for their bathing pool. “ Fern 
Shadows” they called this place, up the 
hillside among oaks. They had given it 
the name because of the deep blue shad- 
ows cast by giant ferns that clustered on 
the dripping green velvet of mossy banks 
steeply plunging to the crystal cold of the 
spring. 

Alda and Thor had dammed the spring 
with rocks and sod, brought shining sand 
for the bottom, and deepened the pool till 
it flooded waist deep. Of all their loved 
spots on the abandoned farm, Fern Shad- 
ows had become the sweetest. Their bath- 
ing there had grown to be almost a symbol 
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of their complete and miraculous intimacy. 
Seeing Alda in Fern Shadows always re- 
minded Thor of the dawn of his love for 
her. For it had been her revealed beauty, 
posing to him for “ Ariadne on Naxos,” 
that had first drawn him to Alda. He had 
painted many models before she had come 
to him out of the unknown, but never one 
like her. 

All the artistry in the Norseman’s soul 
thrilled to the magic of Fern Shadows and 
of Alda there. To him the weaving inter- 
play of sun and shade upon her smoothly 
sinuous body seemed the apex of all pos- 
sible loveliness. Her contours and gestures, 
and the masses of her dark, fine-spun hair, 
shading her cheek, connoted to him a more 
svelte and gracious Diana than any that 
Phidias had ever dreamed. 

At moments such as these, Thor sensed 
forces indomitable as the stars, welding 
this woman and himself into one indis- 
soluble entity. At other times, when Alda 
would grow somber, the man would feel a 
kind of prescient heaviness, dim with po- 
tentialities of pain. And through the sun- 
shine of their life on the deserted farm, as 
day pursued day into the lengthening 
weeks, a cloud drifted—slight, but still a 
cloud. 

Vague as stirrings of a breeze over a 
mountain lake, illusive, transitory, but re- 
current, came the question ever more and 
more imperatively: 

“ What—and why—is this shadow be- 
tween us?” 

II 


It was past their fifth week at the gray 
old house, and already autumn days were 
nigh, when Thorvald’s suspicion of some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with Alda re- 
ceived a stinging fillip. 

Alda and he were reading together, one 
evening of melancholy rain—reading in the 
low-posted, ancient living room. Their 
chairs before the fireplace, where blazed 
pine roots, seemed twin symbols of com- 
radeship. Korsor, the collie, slept on the 
hooked rug. 

Silence grew. A gray vagueness shroud- 
ed the outer spaces. Thor’s hand sought 
Alda’s. He blessed whatever gods he knew, 
for having her. 

All at once she spoke, ill at ease, as if 
the wind, the rain, the autumn, had some- 
how pressed inward to her heart. 

“Thor, do you know the law is a most 














monstrous thing? The injustice, the cru- 
elty of it, can’t be put into words.” 

“Why, what’s the matter, heart of 
mine?” he asked, feeling her shiver. “ Your 
hand’s trembling. Are you cold?” 

“ Oh, this rain!” 

“ But we’re cozy and bright here.” 

“Tt isn’t bright and cozy—everywhere.” 

“T know, but we can’t help that. Shall 
I put on another log?” 

“No. I’m all right. Tired, that’s all. 
That long walk—” 

“ Was it a long walk, Alda? Why, only 
a little way past Vanni’s—not half long 
enough to suit me. Do you know, dear,” 
he went on, hoping to divert her, “I wish 
we could some time go ever so much far- 
ther? There’s something about that lonely 
old road up into the hills that fascinates 
me strangely.” 

“Yes?” she murmured, vague uneasi- 
ness in the deeps of her eyes that darkly 
mirrored the firelight. 

“* Some day let’s go!” he exclaimed, with 
boyish enthusiasm. “ Let’s follow that 
road ever and ever so far, exploring at the 
wind’s sweet will. Want to?” 

She nodded, but into her eyes leaped 
fear. Thorvald saw the color drain a little 
from her cheek. He thought she shivered. 

“There’s a draft somewhere, Thor. 
What a stormy night! I—I’m so awfully 
tired. Would you mind very much if I 
went to bed?” 

“Why, no. But you’re really all right?” 

“ Oh, yes, yes!” 

“ Very well, then. I’ll be up soon.” 

She laid her book aside, rose, kissed him 
tenderly. 

“Au revoir!” she whispered; but she 
half closed her eyes, that he might not read 
there. 

When Thorvald heard her feet coming 
and going in their room upstairs, he re- 
lighted his pipe and tried to understand. 

“ This is odd,” he murmured. “ Damned 
odd! Let’s see, now—” 

Twice before, he remembered, his wife 
had shown uneasiness about that road past 
Vanni’s. At the time, Thorvald had ac- 
cepted her excuses about not wanting to 
walk that way; but now, with this fresh 
memory of fear in her eyes, he understood 
far more. 

Excuses! Yes—but why? For the first 
time Thorvald fully realized that in some 
ways he knew his wife not at all. His 
mystery girl—yes, she was all of that. 
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Who and what was she? Beyond the 
fact that she had been brought up some- 
where in the country, he knew little. Fam- 
ily? None. She had described herself as 
an orphan without relatives. Early life? 
Hard and meager, he judged. Her edu- 
cation spoke for itseli—French, a rather 
wide general reading, a knack of word 
weaving, a grasp of art; but where or how 
she had acquired all this, he was tremen- 
dously puzzled to guess. 

As he sat there, staring into the fire, he 
felt lonely and aloof for the first time since 
his marriage. He bent. His hand sought 
Korsor’s head. 

“Old chap,” he whispered, “ what’s 
troubling little wife? There’s mischief in 
brew. What can it be?” 

The busybody clock on the mantel re- 
peated his question: 
“What, what? 

what?” 

A little breeze of fear ruffled the pool of 
his heart. 

“H-m!” he grunted, knocking out his 
pipe ashes. “This is devilish peculiar. 
What is wrong?” 

But though he pondered long, he found 
no answer to his questioning. 


Iil 


Lire, after that evening of rain and in- 
trospection, resumed almost, but not quite, 
its usual cheerful course of work and play 
and love. Vanni came once a day with 
milk or garden truck. A silent, pallid yo- 
kel, this Vanni; slow of speech, almost un- 
intelligible. His calls, and the daily walk 
down the hill to the R. F. D. box, formed 
their only contacts with outer life. 

Alda’s story—a cruelly implacable tale 
of justice gone awry—was nearly done now. 
Thorvald’s landscape had received its final 
touches, and had been packed off to a deal- 
er, Sibley, in Boston. 

“It’s not first-class work,” said Thor. 
“ As long as barter and sale commercialize 
my art, I can never really achieve the 
heights. I must paint a picture just for 
you and me. Into that I can put my 
soul!” 

“Yes, but what subject will you 
choose?” 

“My soul itseli—you/” Then, with 
sudden inspiration, he added: “ I’m going 
to paint you as a wood nymph, bathing in 
Fern Shadows!” 

At first she laughingly objected; but 


What, what? What, 
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when she saw he was quite serious, she 
_ yielded. 

“ Very well, I’ll pose for you,” she told 
him. “But not very long at a time. 
Brrrrr! That water’s cold!” 

He started his nymph picture the very 
next noon, with all the world drowsing in 
a golden September beauty of hazed 
‘warmth. Drooping fronds, reluctant water, 
warmly rich tints of flesh, together with 
exquisite contours and modelings — all 
flecked with splashes of sun glory—joined 
to realize Thorvald’s purest, highest ideal- 
isms of life’s perfection. 

Thus came a little respite of happiness. 
And then one night, with the moon’s silver 
curve embroidered on fading purples, a 
shadow moved between the lovers. 

They had come up the hill road from the 
letter box; up along the road where tall 
mullein spikes, ripened elderberry clusters, 
and Michaelmas daisies fringed a tangle of 
birches. Sibley’s offer for the landscape, 
just received, had not at all come up to ex- 
pectation; and with talk of this disap- 
pointment, cheered by the optimisms of 
their love that failed not, they had reached 
their gray-shingled nest beneath enshroud- 
ing elms. 


Half an hour later, when they had set- 
tled down to their books together, Alda 
suddenly said: 

“T really ought to take the hammock in, 
Thor. The moon had a bit of a ring round 
it. We may get rain by morning.” 


“Let it rain! We aren’t going away up 
to the pine grove to-night for any hammock 
ever made.” 

“ Why, it’s under the elms in the yard. 
Don’t you remember that we brought it 
down this afternoon?” 

“That’s so. Well, I'll get it.” 

“No, dearest—let me. You've got your 
slippers on, and the grass is dewy. It ‘ll 
only take me a minute.” 

As the door closed behind her, a vague 
uneasiness fingered at Thorvald’s heart- 
strings. All at once Korsor growled throat- 
ily, his mane stirring. 

“ What now?” demanded Thor, and pon- 
dered a moment. 

He got up, went into the darkened next 
room, and looked out of the window. In 
the gloom, vague as a half forgotten dream, 
he could just perceive Alda. She seemed 
to have the hammock rolled up in her arms. 

Then — what? Another figure stole si- 
lently away. 
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“God, who’s that?” gulped Thorvald, 
his throat tightening. 

For a minute, chilled with suspicion, he 
felt the impulse to stride out, demand, 
question; but second thought told him this 
might make him absurd and block further 
investigation. 

Cold to the heart, he watched. Sudden- 
ly he saw a tiny white beam. It came from 
an electric flash in his wife’s hand. She 
must have picked up their flash light as she 
passed through the hall. But why? 

With sickened and uncomprehending 
eyes, Thor saw that she was reading some- 
thing—a little paper. She thrust this pa- 
per into her breast. The light died. 
Gloom swallowed her. 

Trembling, dry-tongued, Thorvald re- 
gained his place. He took up his book 
again. As Alda came in and glanced pene- 
trantly at him, he was reading, smoking, 
quite absorbedly. 

Alda dropped the hammock in a corner, 
smiling. With veiled eyes, Thor glanced 
up. He saw that his wife’s smile was a 
mask. Beneath it lay profound agitations. 

“Well?” He managed a casual ques- 
tion. “ All right?” 

_ For the first time since she had ever come 
into his life, an unmistakable serpent 
writhed and coiled between them. 

“ All right,” she answered. “I’m sure 
it’s going to rain.” 

“See here, Alda!” said he. “ Korsor 
growled just now. Was anybody else out 
there?” 

She paled, but faced him steadfastly 
enough. 

“Only old Vanni. He was just going 
home from the Crossing.” 

Thorvald felt that it was a lie; but out- 
generaled, baffled, he found no breach in 
her defenses. Another than he might have 
run out, pursued the invader, and—well, 
what then? It might be Vanni, after all. 
Then forever the knowledge would stand 
between them that he had doubted her. 
Yes, but that paper she had read—that 
paper now in her bosom—what of that? 

Half dazed, Thorvald set teeth on lip 
and went on reading. Something seemed 
to buzz in his ears. Groping, frightened, 
he perceived the shadows of a possible en- 
mity, vastly inexorable, forming between 
this woman and himself. 

Alda gave him an odd look, and went 
into the kitchen. Thor heard the stove lid 
faintly chink. His heart quivered. 
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“ There may be live coals in that stove,” 
thought he. “She can burn something 
without striking a match.” 

He sat silent, straining his attention. He 
choked, as the lid cautiously slid back. He 
heard Alda’s step. The pump sounded. 

“ Shall I bring you a drink, dear?” 

“ No—I’'m not thirsty.” 

She came back to him and resumed her 
book. Steadily he read on, the lines blur- 
ring. Mechanically he forced himself to 
turn the pages at appropriate intervals. 
She, too, was apparently absorbed. 

Between them a silent battle — one of 
those wordless wars that in marriage are 
the most terrible of all, because blent of 
uncertainty, suspicion, fear—drew out to 
nerve-racking length. Thorvald perceived 
that from time to time Alda cast an ap- 
praising glance at him. He kept his face 
unmoved, and read on, on. Korsor slept 
before the fire. 

That half hour, for sheer agony, had 
never in Thor’s life been equaled. At 
length Alda gave him respite. 

“ Well, dear, I’m sleepy,” she said. She 
yawned, lightly tapping the scarlet mouth 
with the slender brown fingers that once 
had twined about his heart. “ You’re com- 
ing to bed soon?” 

He nodded assent. She stood up, went 
behind his chair, and, with what seemed an 
infinite yearning, kissed his hair. Thorvald 
shivered, but forced himself to reach up 
and pat her hand. 

“ Soon, soon,” he murmured. 

When she was gone, he stole into the 
kitchen. With care he took off the stove 
lid and struck a match. On embers that 
winked up mockingly at him he saw a 
crinkle of paper ash. 

Baffled, shaken, sick, he noiselessly put 
back the lid and returned to his chair in 
front of the fire, which now mocked him 
with its cheerfulness. There for a while, 
drinking bitter dregs of torment, he re- 
mained staring. Now and again flecks of 
ember—burned out like love that dies— 
fell, glowed a moment, then blacked dead. 

“‘ What have I done to merit this?” Thor 
dully repeated. “ What is it all about, and 
why?” 

After a time he pulled himself together 
enough to rake down the fire for the night 
and bank it with ashes. Then he took his 
lamp and went up to bed. 

Alda was sound asleep, or feigned to be. 
For the first time since their marriage, they 


had no good night kiss. Till daylight 
grayed the windows, Thorvald lay wide- 
eyed in the darkness. 


IV 


Tuus began for Thorvald Hamar days 
of consuming bitterness, when uncertainty 
brewed deadlier venom than assurances of 
treason; when he must still maintain the 
outward appearance of love, till he could 
learn more; when he felt that the essence 
of his being had been reduced to Dead Sea 
dust. 

With the chilling separation he now 
knew had taken place between Alda and 
himself, what remained in life for him? 
Its spirit had been his love; and love, ana- 
lyzed, dissected, doubted, is like the deli- 
cate organism that dies under the biologist’s 
tests. 

Ail that rescued him was his art. He 
contrived that Alda should see no marked 
change in him—none that he could not ex- 
plain away as due to headaches, to worry 
about money, to impatience at his own 
slowness in painting the masterpiece of the 
pool. 

His picture, in spite of all, was steadily 
going forward. Thor had set himself to 


finish it, and finish it he would, though the 
heavens fell; but a slow task it proved, for 
Alda could pose only a few minutes at a 
time—especially as the days were growing 


sharper. Thorvald worked long, however, 
at the background—the spring, the oaks, 
the shadowing ferns, the willows with their 
pale papyrus flecked with tiny brown 
splashes. 

Feature for feature, the face was still 
Alda’s own; the sun-dappled, gleaming 
body was still hers. Line and curve were 
hers, and even the quick, startled smile. 
But through it all there now breathed a 
half cryptic insouciance, a mockery of cyni- 
cism that presently transmuted the paint- 
ing from a pure anodyne for beauty hun- 
gered eyes to a mocking challenge, frankly 
sensual. From a shy Daphne too pure for 
even the amorous Apollo to covet, the mys- 
tery girl was becoming a Dido on watch for 
her Afneas. 

“What’s got into your painting lately, 
dearest?” Alda asked Thorvald, late one 
afternoon. They were together in the north 
room, now Thor’s studio. ‘“ You’ve 
changed me, somehow. What have you 
done?” . 

“ Changed you, dearest? How?” 
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“ Can’t you see? I’m not a wood pixy 
any more. I seem a little like a sphinx, 
waiting, spying. The Theban sphinx used 
to ask everybody a riddle, you know; and 
if they couldn’t answer it, she’d devour 
them.” 

“ All women are sphinxes,” he evaded. 
“ They all devour the men who love them 
—consume them with desire, or fear, or 
wonder at the unanswerable question of 
life itself and its sweet miracles.” 

“ Now you're equivocating!” Her smile 
was cold. “ There’s a bitterness, a hard- 
ness in this painting that will make it great. 
Oh, it will be a masterpiece! But it will 
hurt, too. In the beginning it didn’t hurt. 
It just soothed, as nature does. The paint- 
ing made nature — made me — gentle and 
friendly to everything; but now—” 

“ Perhaps my fidelity to nature has made 
me portray her as she really is,” he an- 
swered, his voice discovering a new quality 
of harshness. “ For all my dreams, I can 
be something of a realist, too.” 

She said nothing to that, and for a while 
they had no further discussion. But on 


the third day—a day when Alda for some 
unfathomed reason had seemed oddly ab- 
sent-minded — she tentatively began, at 


lunch: 

“Do you know, dear, you’re a bit off 
your work lately?” 

“So?” He shot a potent, swiftly ap- 
praising glance at her. 

“Yes, Thor. It must be worry about 
our wretched money; and no wonder, with 
Sibley cheating you so outrageously. I’ve 
rather a notion a little rest would do you 

“ Rest?” Thorvald demanded, across the 
old blue willow ware. “ Isn’t this a rest, 
being up here nowhere, nine miles back of 
beyond?” 

““T mean a change, Thor dearest. And 
if you could have a little talk with Sibley, 
you might squeeze another hundred or two 
out of him. Qui sait?” 

Thor seemed to glimpse a great light. 
He lowered his eyes, lest she should read 
the ugly gleam there; but Alda was not 
looking at him now. She was fidgeting 
with a spoon, ill dissembling a quiver of 
nerves. Thus each evaded the other. 

“T don’t know but you’re right,” he ad- 
mitted, trying to hold his voice to a casual 
tone. ‘“ Perhaps I am going a bit slack.” 
Like water soaking into sand, the signifi- 
cance implicit in her hint penetrated him. 
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“We've got enough for a little run down 
to Boston,” he baited her on. “ When 
should we go?” 

“We? Why—/ wasn’t thinking of go- 
ing, dear.” He glanced up just in time to 
catch her look, direct. Like print, he read 
the leaping eagerness there. 

- couldn’t leave you alone, honey,” he 
said. 

“Why not? I should be quite safe with 
Korsor. He’s a splendid watchdog; and 
I’ve got your forty-four. I’m a good shot 
—really Iam. No tramps ever get up this 
way. Vanni comes every day, too. I’ve 
got my writing to take up my mind. I'll 
work every minute you’re gone. I shall 
miss you horribly, of course, but I’ll man- 
age all right. Why, what are a few days, 
after all?” 

“ And nights,” he grimly added. 

“ They'll be lonely, of course, dear. So 
will the days; but for your sake, your work, 
a tonic for that blessed bank account—” 

“T’ll think it over,” he concluded; and 
so the matter fell. 

V 


Now that Thorvald really had some 
pathway open, some plan of coherent ac- 
tion, new vistas opened out before him. 
He realized that it had been the nullity of 
just waiting, watching, that had most heav- 
ily weighed upon him. He welcomed the 
opportunity to put things to the touch. 

A rather formidable calm fell on his 
moods. His heartstrings were muted; their 
vibrations now were con sordini. Care- 
fully, with a kind of stubborn finality, he 
sat about laying matters in train so that he 
might once and for all come at the core of 
his distress. 

“TI guess you’re right, sweetest,” said he, 
next day. “I really ought to go down to 
Boston for a week. I might leave here on 
Monday.” 

“ Why not start to-morrow?” she asked, 
her hands tightening just a little. “The 
sooner you go, the sooner you’ll get back.” 

“ Well,” he agreed, smothering the chill 
fire of rage that suddenly flared in him, 
“T’ll make it to-morrow, then. If I could 
only be sure you’d be all right—” 

She veiled the swiftly eager look in her 
eyes, darkly liquid as Fern Shadows itself; 
but she could not inhibit the slow, dull 
flush that burned half hidden in her cheek. 

“Why, silly dear boy, of course I shall 
be all right—as right as right can be!” 
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And so, after he had duly let himself be 
convinced, with very realistic objections 
that grudgingly yielded, the arrangement 
was settled. 

Alda, Thorvald, and Korsor all walked 
down the road to the R. F. D. box, early 
next morning. Thorvald swung a suit case 
packed by Alda with every loving and 
pretty care of womankind. Korsor chased 
birds, as usual. Alda seemed in a mood of 
half concealed excitement; a bit too ex- 
treme in her regrets at parting even for a 
week; a trifle too exuberant in her com- 
ments on everything — yet, withal, op- 
pressed as by the penumbra of a cloud 
unseen. 

A gorgeous September morning that was, 
with the sun flaming, maple leaves here and 
there a blaze of crimson, the farther val- 
leys fluffed with fog. Somewhere a blue 
jay screamed. Strident crows, ink blots on 
the flooding gold and azure, flapped inso- 
lently over crested silhouettes of trees 
wisped with vapor. Gayly Alda counted 
them. 


“ One crow a sorrow, two crows a joy; 
Three crows a wedding, four crows a boy; 
Five crows money—” 


She laughed unnaturally, and tugged at 
Thorvald’s arm. 

“ Five crows, Thor! 
come back with at least another hundred 


That means you'll 
from old Sibley — maybe two. Oh, how 
happy I am!” 

“T’m happy, too,” he lied, his smile the 
twin of that lie. 

And so, with mutual deceit morseling 
their one-time perfect harmony to tatters, 
they trudged down the steep, bowlder 
sprinkled road. 

A squirrel on the ivied wall frisked at 
them, then popped away. On grasses, spun 
silk of spider webs diamonded with dew 
stretched their sheen. Everywhere chit- 
tered insect life, busy still a little while, 
unheeding death very near. 

“You'll be my good boy while you’re 
gone, won’t you?” Alda smiled the inevi- 
table married question at parting. 

“As long as I’m happy, how can I be 
otherwise? The way to make people good 
is to make them happy.” 

“T’ll be good, too—a good little wife, in 
the good old-fashioned way—and keep the 
home fires burning.” 

“T know you will,” he lied again. 

Lies were now coming trippingly from 


his tongue. And so, he speaking many a 
thing which was not, she answering with 
many that tortured him because he knew 
not whether they were false or true, they 
came at last to the metal box nailed to the 
leaning post, where they must separate. 

“ And you'll be gone—” 

She shot a penetrant glance at him. A 
woman’s glance can sound the deeps of a 
man’s heart while he is still asking himself 
the color of her eyes. 

“ A week, probably. Five or six days, 
anyhow.” 

“Five or six eternities, Thor o’ my 
heart! I’ll wait and watch for you. Every 
day I'll love your wonderful letters!” 

He kissed her, with guile on his lips and 
wonder in his heart that Alda—his Alda— 
could so betray him. 

“ Kiss me again, dear boy — just once 
more!” 

“ Good-by, Alda. Good-by!” 

He felt that it was good-by indeed, and 
for eternity. 

From far down the road toward Man- 
chester, as he turned, he could still see her 
lonely little figure standing there by the 
mail box, could catch the flicker of her . 
handkerchief. Who, he wondered, would 
presently be consoling her? Searing anger 
battled with the immense pain of separa- 
tion, of disillusion and life wreckage. She 
had urged him to leave her—had asked 
precisely how long he would be gone. What 
more proof needed Thorvald? 

All at once a sweep in the road hid her, 
and Thor felt claws of appalling fear and 
loneliness sink into his deeper marrows. 
“ The laughter, the horrible laughter of the 
world, a thing more tragic than all the 
tears the world has ever shed ”—that, too, 
seemed to assail him. 

“Well!” the world would say. “ He 
married his model. What else could he. 
have expected?” 

To him those sun gladdened hills of New 
Hampshire became Golgothas. 


VI 


A CASUAL motor car gave him a lift, 
presently, as far as Shelton, where he took 
the train to Manchester. He went no far- 
ther. All day long he wandered up and 
down hot, noisy, repellent streets, skirted 
roaring mills and swirling power canals, 
lounged on the Common or brooded at Cur- 
tis Inn. Prometheus chained to his rock 
quivered not more agonized with the eagle’s 
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beak at his vitals than Thorvald now with 
the talons of jealousy and terror at his 
soul. 
Pipe in set jaw, for the most part smoke- 
less—for tobacco would not taste—he pon- 
dered. He tried to divert himself with 
other matters, but to no avail. As a starv- 
ing man can think only of food, so now 
Thor could dwell only on Alda’s duplicity. 
Why had he plucked this blossom, only to 
have it wither in his hand? 

Sometimes hope—the physician of every 
misery—whispered : 

“ All may yet be well!” 

Then shame won him that he had tricke 
her, and then anger that she had driv: . 
him to it. If the saying is true that fez., 
hope, and disappointment sum up the lit 
of man, Thorvald lived a whole life th: ° 
unforgettable day in Manchester. 

The most burning thought of all was the. 
Alda, not he, had chosen the old farm. He 
had left that business to her; and how she 
had duped him! He saw it all now. The 
sweat of his brow was bitter indeed. 

Then an unspeakable yearning enveloped 
him to be with Alda as before; to share 
with her the Elysian intimacy of all their 
days and nights; to hold her once more in 
his arms through the long darkness, while 
the crickets piped their fine, unceasing 
minor to the stars. 

In his throat a tight lump arose. His 
eyes swam, blurred. 

“God, I must have her, anyhow!” 
thought he, racked with jealousy and shame 
and savage desire. “‘ Isn’t a diamond with 
a flaw infinitely more precious than a com- 
mon pebble with none?” 

Yes—but what a flaw! 

So the day of torment plodded on leaden 
foot to its wretched end. As Jong as Thor- 
vald should live, the memory of it could 
never be wiped out. 


VII 


He returned home late that night. The 
train dropped him at the little station in 
the hills, mocked him with its red eye of 
tail light, and vanished. Wearily sick at 
heart, he tramped miles of darkness along 
empty roads shrill with the mockery of the 
cricket orchestra. Against the stars, bats 
staggered, symbols of every evil thought. 

At last he came to the letter box, stopped 
there, and leaned against it with an endear- 
ing arm about the post, as if it had been a 
sentient thing, comforting him. It spoke 
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to him of Alda. He winked tears from his 
eyes. 

As he climbed the last road—that road 
so long to weary feet —he realized that 
what he had gained in experience could 
never at all repay him for what he had lost 
in illusion. He schooled himself in his final 
lie, should Alda be at home—and alone. 
He would tell how he had telephoned to 
Sibley, and had been told by Sibley’s clerk 
that the dealer was in New York for a 
week or so; how he had decided to come 
back, to wait— 

A lie! 

Yes, but only one more lie. How many 
he had told her, both in words and in si- 
lences, these past few days! Poisoned by 
his wife’s presumptive guilt, he toiled on 
through the darkness. 

The perfumes of dew-wet grass, of be- 
lated rowans, no longer widened his nos- 
trils with their one-time appreciation. No 
longer the whisper of the brooklet spoke to 
his soul. As he lagged up the last rise, he 
felt afraid as he had never been afraid in 
all his life. His heart pounded like slack- 
ened drums; but he pushed on, driven by 
the implacable exactions of his will. 

Just below the turn of the wall, where 
often they had hung their hammock—the 
place where that other night he had seen 
her with the dim wraith of a man —he 
paused, listening. No sound. In the win- 
dows, no gleam. 

“IT wonder—” he gulped. 

Thougt .s of what he might find weak- 
ened his joints tc water; but he steeled 
himself to advance boldly to the side door. 
He even forced himself to whistle cheerily, 
to cry out: 

“ Alda, girl! Oh, Alda!” 

But after that he remained with ears 
alert for any damning sounds within. 

Silence! No word, no sleepy murmur 
from above, no joyous cry from Alda, no 
bark from Korsor. In all the crushing im- 
ponderability of its tremendous threat, va- 
cancy mocked his anguish. 

“4 Alda! ” 

His voice choked tremblingly. There 
was no answer. 

He tried the door. Locked! His key 
had it wide in a moment. The stillness of 
the house closed in on him like a tomb. 
He knew the place was quite, quite empty. 
The thud of his dropped suit case jarred 
that derisive vacancy. 

His hand was palsied as he rasped 2 
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match, and, after twice trying, lighted a 
glass lamp. 

“ Alda!” 

The cry was instinctive—that of a 
wounded animal for its mate. He knew 
no answer could come. 

The stove was cold. All the dishes were 
washed and neatly stacked. In spite of 
everything, the woman was a good house- 
keeper. Thorvald mouthed a curse. In 
the living room no coals glowed under the 
ashes of the fireplace. She had been gone 
long hours. Thorvald peered at the type- 
writer. Not a word had been written on 
the story. She had told him she would 
write. Another lie! 

“ Tf I’ve lied, she’s outlied me,” he sav- 
agely bandaged his conscience. “ Trust a 
woman for that!” . 

His wife’s guilt was now irrefutable. Tu.. 
truth stood out naked before him, terrible 
in its simplicity. Inert he remained for a 
moment, trying to think. The lamplight 
revealed new lines in his northland face, 
atavisms of viking days when men slew for 
infidelity. A red gleam lurked in his eyes. 

“ Well, that’s that,” said he. ‘“ Now for 
upstairs!” 

Lamp in hand, he ascended. Mocking 
shadows grotesqued along the walls. A 
heart stopping terror suddenly stormed 
over him, with the picture of some possible 
tragedy. Now and then in the country, he 
knew, there was some inexplicable and hid- 
eous murder— 

He paused, shuddering, then plunged on. 
Quivering, he flung oper fhe bedrogm door. 
It clashed against the wll. No one there! 

“ Damn her!” , 

Untouched, smooth under its fox and 
geese patchwork, their bed mocked him. 
Memories buffeted him. Savagely he 
fought them off, with a horrible, wry laugh. 

“She took the first chance,” said he 
slowly, as if talking to some one else. 
“The very first chance, so far as I know. 
A lost opportunity never finds its way back. 
She wasn’t missing any!” 

He swore vividly as a sudden crash, be- 
low stairs, shivered the silence; but he 
knew at once that it was only the side door, 
which a vagrant night breeze had swung. 

“ That’s symbolic, too,” he gibed, know- 
ing this moment was one of those that set 
yawning gulfs between past and future. 
“ All doors are closed between us now!” 

He stood for a moment, pondering. 
Then, lamp in hand, he threw open Alda’s 
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clothes closet. At sight of her gowns and 
her intimate little things hanging limply 
there—all speaking to him conclamantly 
of her—he choked with a dazed yearning; 
but he suppressed this. 

Roughly he pawed at the clothing, to see 
what she had taken. Manlike, he could 
not tell; but her hand bag was gone. 

Then he laughed; and in the emptiness 
of the old farmhouse that laugh sounded 
fearsomely. 

“T married my model!” His voice was 
choked. “Infernal fool that I was! I 
should have known better. Fool, fool!” 


VIII 


Very early, after a horrible night of vi- 
yynings, Thorvald got up from the hair- 
@th sofa in the living room—not for his 

; could he have lain in their bed—and 
*yughed together a breakfast of sorts. 
What he ate might have been chalk or saw- 
dust, for all he knew or cared. He lighted 
his pipe, which he had doggedly smoked 
through interminable hours of darkness, 
and pushed out into the morning. 

The old-fashioned garden mocked him. 
Snapdragons, butter and eggs, phlox, and 
all the rest slyly watched him. Thorvald 
cut at them with his stick. 

“ Damn you, too!” he cried. “ The gar- 
den of my mystery girl. Mystery girl, 
indeed!” 

He tramped grimly to Vanni’s. Him he 
found stolidly milking in a tumbledown 
byre. 

“ Hello, Vanni!” 

* Mornin’, Mist’ Hamar. 
milk now?” 

“No. Tell me something.” 

“ Yah?” 

“ A few nights ago, did you give my wife 
a letter?” 

“s Yah.” 

Thorvald exhaled a quick, gasping 
breath. He felt a certain relief, such as 
souls in hell may experience when allowed 
to turn over on the white-hot bars. That, 
at all events, wasn’t a lie! 

“ What for, Vanni?” 

The Finn looked blanker than ever. 

“Dunno. Man gimme dollah. I give 
lettah you’ wife.” 

Thor’s heart jerked sickly. 

“ What man?” 

“ Dunno. Nevvah seen him ’fore. I 
only live this place one yeah.” 

“ When did you see my wife last?” 


Want you’ 
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“This mornin’. Goin’ up road past 
heah,” answered Vanni, pausing not in his 
labor. 

The hiss and foam of warm milk in the 
pail formed a thin accompaniment to their 
colloquy. 

“What man?” 

“ Same man.” 

“ Walking?” 

“Team. An’ she leave you’ dog here 
with me.” 

Thor turned and stumbled blindly out of 
the shed. 

“ Get me my dog!” he commanded. 

The dog, come what might, was his—and 
faithful. With Korsor joyously giving 
tongue and leaping about him, Thorvald 
plodded back home—no, not home; back 
to the house of desolation which was no 
longer home, and which, he felt, could 
never be home again. 

“This is a strange world, Korsor, old 
chap,” said he. “ Tout casse, tout lasse— 
everything wearies, everything breaks. A 
strange world, with its mirage of love and 
fidelity. Where can a man find them— 
except in a dog’s heart?” 

Korsor licked his hand. Thor’s eyes 


grew blurred. 
We should 


“ Just you and I left, now! 
have looked for the going out before we 
entered, as the Arabs say. We should have 
known a crooked stick will always cast a 


crooked shadow, Korsie boy. We should 
have realized rotten wood can’t be carved. 
Ah, well, we’ve had our dream—that’s 
something! Ah, well!” 

Methodically he began to pack up all his 
things. Alda’s he did not touch. 

When his eye fell on the flowers she had 
massed in jugs and bowls, a kind of glow- 
ering rage possessed him. That she should 
have decked their nest with such things, all 
the time knowing herself a traitress, infu- 
riated him; the more so as she had banked 
the blossoms in with ferns. Ferns were so 
intimately their own! 

As he looked at those ferns he felt that 
twice is a woman dear to a man — once 
when he marries, once when he buries her. 
For himself, he longed for death. Is it not 
better to rest than to agonize? Are there 
not sufferings upon which death smiles, as 
night with silent peace blesses the exhaust- 
ed traveler? 

Thorvald heaped all the flowers into the 
fireplace with the ferns, and piled on the 
sprays of juniper that Alda had laid over 
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the pictures. The green and silver of the 
juniper needles, the olive gray and misty 
purple of the berries, seemed to epitomize 
the color scheme of the landscape. Thor- 
vald cursed the junipers brutally, as he 
thrust paper beneath and fired them. 

Flames crackled. The berries resisted. 

“ Beautiful things!” said Thor. “ Yet 
all you’re good for is to make gin out of. 
Beauty, with poison in your heart!” 

He finished packing his trunk, his boxes, 
No later than that afternoon he would hire 
Vanni to haul them to Shelton. His paints, 
brushes, canvases, all went into one of the 
boxes; the painting, “ Fern Shadows,” too. 
For a moment he had been minded to rip 
it from the stretcher, to knife it to ribbons, 
to fling it down for Alda to find—if, in- 
deed, she ever should return; but he de- 
cided to keep it. If he could not have 
rose leaves of memory, he would at least 
save poison ivy. 

“ Sphinx!” said he, bitterly. “ Eternal 
riddle, deception, devourer of men, I need 
you now!” 

As a wounded savage turns the arrow in 
his hurt to loosen it, so Thorvald turned 
his deadly grievance in his mind. He 
laughed, studying the painting, before he 
closed the lid of the box that coffined his 
dream. 

“T’ve caught you this time, sphinx! 
The instinct in my brush was right. I’ve 
caught you eternally in paint, spirit of 
woman’s eternal mystery and treason!” 

He left no message for Alda, save to 
blue-pencil a line or two in ‘his copy of 
Thoreau and let the book lie open on the 
table. The passage read: 


When we cease to love one whom we had loved; 
when we know him no more; when we look for 
him and cannot find him—how completely is he 
departed ! 


“ And now,” said Thorvald, “ for Fern 
Shadows itself!” 

This was the last labor of all—to de- 
stroy the bathing pool. That should by 
no means remain. Though memories of it 
could never be obliterated, its reality, at all 
events, should cease. 

Thorvald tramped up the hill—their hill 
—to the spring. Once the moments there 
had winged swift as swallows; now they 
lagged on pinions of lead. With vengeful 
energy he ripped out the sods, heaved aside 
the rocks, let the clear waters gush away 
downstream in a swift brawl that seemed 
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to typify the running out of his own 
dreams, of his life. A brutal voluptuous- 
ness possessed him, such as men feel in 
great emotional crises when they must kill 
the thing they love. 

“Sorry for you, old fellows,” said he, 
addressing two frogs that fixed staring eyes 
on him. “ It can’t be helped, though. The 
innocent must suffer for the guilty!” 

And for a moment he stood there in the 
water, muddy, dripping, sweaty, his arms 
pendent, his shoulders bowed, an ugly and 
repellent simulacrum of the buoyant, joy- 
ful man that he had been only so short a 
time before. 

A barbarous epigram of Shaw’s recurred 
to him—that no man is a match for any 
woman except with a poker and a pair of 
hobnailed boots—and not always even 
then. He laughed harshly. 

“Tf I'd only known!” 

In his heart he felt the spirit of the sea 
raiders stir. His hands twitched. His fin- 
gers seemed to feel the woman’s throat be- 
neath their sinews. 

“Tf I’d only understood!” 


IX 


A RUSTLE in the bushes wheeled him. 
What are you doing 
here? Why are you destroying Fern 
Shadows?” 

His heart stopped at sight of her. In 
his brain something spun. Even at that 
first, blurred glimpse with his reddened 
eyes, he saw her very pale, with eyes dark 
circled, as if the flesh beneath them had 
been lightly bruised. He grasped the pos- 
sible connotations of that, and hated her as 
he had never thought it possible to hate. 

She came toward him, hands out. 

“ Thor!” 

He only laughed, and turned with 
hunched shoulders to prizing the last stone 
from the dam. For a moment silence hung 
heavy between them. 

“ Listen, Thor!” 

His work done, he started down the path, 
but she blocked the way. 

“You can’t run away from me, Thor. 
You’ve got to listen to me!” 

She took his hand. Answering no word, 
he let it lie passive in hers. 

“Once upon a time,” Alda went on, “a 
girl was born in a very poor French Cana- 
dian family away up in the New Hampshire 
hills, eight or ten miles from here. The 
girl’s mother died when she was just a wee 


“Why, Thor! 


bit of a thing. The girl lived with her 
father and brother, but after a while she 
drifted to New York, and in time became 
a model. The only man she ever posed for 
in the nude was a man she later married.” 

Alda paused, looked away over the 
hushed peace of the hillside, up toward the 
lichen-crusted stones of the cemetery glim- 
mering among the birches. Thorvald’s 
hand still lay slack in hers; but now he was 
moved to speech. He looked down at her, 
wonderingly, defiantly. 

“ Well?” asked he. 

“ Well,” returned Alda, with an odd lit- 
tle smile, “ about five years ago this girl’s 
father had a fight with a man who insisted 
that all models were—you understand. 
The man included her, too. He wouldn’t 
retract. The girl’s father killed him—shot 
him dead with the lie and the slander in 
his foul mouth. They arrested the father 
and condemned him to a life sentence in 
Concord penitentiary. There’s your law 
for you—living death for a man who pro- 
tects his own flesh and blood!” 

A long pause. Alda’s face darkened. 

“ That was like death itself for the girl,” 
she went on, breaking lengthening silence. 
“Tt turned her thoughts to melancholy 
things. The shadow of real death came to 
her a couple of years ago, when her father 
wrote her that he had tuberculosis and 
couldn’t live long. She and her brother 
spent all their poor little money trying to 
get his sentence commuted while there was 
still a chance to save him; but—well, with- 
out influence or power, you know how 
much chance there is.” 

“ Go on!” bade Thor, shivering. 

Alda’s eyes grew very deep—deep as the 
purples that once had fallen on Fern 
Shadows. 

“ Last July her father was so near death 
that they let him go—to die. They do 
that sometimes. It saves expense to the 
State. The girl’s brother went back into 
the hills, to the old shack—the only place 
in the world their father wanted to die in. 
The brother gave up everything to be with 
him to the end.” 

“ And then?” 

“Listen! When the girl’s father was 
let out of that steel cage to die, the girl 
was already married—married to the artist 
she loved as women do love sometimes, 
with every bit of themselves and of their 
lives. She loved him with all she had to 
give—heart, soul, mind, body, everything. 
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She loved her father, too. She arranged 
things so that she could at least feel her- 
self somewhere near him, so that he could 
at least know she was near, even though 
she mightn’t ever be able to see him. Not 
for all the world would she have let her 
husband know—” 

“When did your father die?” asked 
Thor, his voice quivering, his hand tighten- 
ing on hers. 

“This morning early, Thor. It’s all 
over, thank God — yes, thank God! No 
more suffering in that poor, lonesome house 
—no more endless nights of rain and wait- 
ing! If you could only know how his 
sunken eyes shone; how his wasted, gnarled 
hands — the hands that killed a man to 
protect my name — beckoned me to him; 
how his dying arms took me to his breast! 
He had just strength enough to whisper, 
‘Ma fille!’ and then, ‘ Notre Pére qui es 
aux cieux—’ I said it over with him and 
with my brother. We knelt on the floor. 


Then he smiled—and died.” 
“ Alda, girl—” 
But Thor choked and could not finish. 
“Then,” said Alda, “I came back— 
back to—” 
“ Back to one who'll never let you go 


again! Never, never again!” 

All wet and muddy as he was, he took 
her in his arms; he stilled the trembling of 
her heart. 

“Mystery girl no longer!” he exulted. 
“ But wonder girl forever—and all mine!” 
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“Oh, Thor, how doubly blessed I am,” 
she whispered, “ to have reached that lone- 
ly little cabin in the hills before it was too 
late! To have come back again and found 
you, dear, before it was too late to find 
you!” 

For all Thor’s strength, the woman felt 
him quiver. Her eyes were shining with a 
light very wonderful to see. 

“Sweet one,” asked Thor brokenly, as 
he smoothed back the dark hair from her 
forehead so greatly loved, “ you’ve been 
bearing this all alone?” 

“1 had to, Thor. I wanted life to be 
just happiness for you—all, all joy!” 

“God! And to think I—I was guilty of 
the crime of ever having doubted you!” 
His arms drew her tight, tight, with pain 
that was unutterable happiness. “ But 
now I have you! Now you're truly mine, 
and nothing stands between us, Alda! 
‘ Fern Shadows’ can be made more beauti- 
ful than ever. The sphinx can be ban- 
ished and the sweet wood nymph come 
again. And oh, I need your love—how I 
need your love! Alda, heart o’ mine—for- 
give, forgive me!” 

“So long as women love, don’t they al- 
ways forgive? Now give me kisses! 
That’s all I want, Thor—kisses, kisses from 
my man!” 

Her face, once more the face of Daphne, 
was upturned in floods of golden sun to 
meet his kiss that healed the wounds their 
love had wrought. 





TWO MADE ONE 


My dear old chum and I have toured 
Long, winding roads together, 
Beneath the sunlit skies of youth, 
In mid-life’s stressful weather. 
We've threaded through fringed fields of blue, 
Where hedges bloomed and rare birds flew; 
We've faced the grays of saddened days, 
With sunshine breaking through. 


And now beyond the highest reach 
The sun draws downward to the west— 
Where journeys end, where troubles cease 
Beneath the healing balm of rest; 
And all we ask, when daylight fades 
To twilight of the silent land— 
That we may travel to its verge 
Still side by side and hand in hand! 


James H. Kennedy 





The Girl from Hollywood" 


A MODERN DRAMA OF CITY AND COUNTRY LIFE IN SOUTHERN | 
CALIFORNIA 


By Edgar Rice Burroughs 
Author of “Tarzan of the Apes,” “ A Princess of Mars,” ete. 


N the foothills of the southern California mountains are the Rancho del Ganado, owned by 
Colone! Pennington, a Virginian of wealth and good family, and a smaller ranch on which Mrs. 
Evans, a widow, lives with her daughter Grace and her son Guy. Custer Pennington, the 
colonel’s son, is engaged to Grace Evans, but the girl feels that she has dramatic talent, and before 
settling down to married life in the country she is determined to make a bid for fame as a motion 
picture actress. 

There is also a boy and girl engagement between Eva Pennington, Custer’s sister, and Guy 
Evans. In his eagerness to get money that will enable him to marry, young Evans has become 
involved in the schemes of Slick Allen, a discharged hand of the Ganado ranch, who is selling 
whisky stolen from a government warehouse. 

Another neighbor of the Penningtons is Mrs. Burke, whose daughter, known professionally as 
Gaza de Lure, is in Los Angeles, playing small parts in film dramas. A clever and beautiful girl, 
Gaza attracts the attention of Wilson Crumb, an actor-director of some prominence, who treacher- 


ously tricks her into the morphine habit. 
vu 


ENEATH the cool shadows of the 
B north porch the master of Ganado, 
booted and spurred, rested after a 
long ride in the hot sun, sipping a long, 
cool glass of peach brandy and orange 


juice, and talking with his wife. A broad 
barley field lay below them, stretching to 
the State highway half a mile to the north. 
The yellowing heads of the grain stood mo- 
tionless beneath the blazing sun. Inside 
the myriad kernels the milk was changing 
into dough. It would not be long now, 
barring fogs, before that gorgeous pageant 
of prosperity would be falling in serried 
columns into the maw of the binder. 

“We're going to have a bully crop of 
barley this year, Julia,” remarked the colo- 
nel, fishing a small piece of ice from his 
glass. “Do you know, I’m beginning to 
believe this is better than a mint julep!” 
__“ Heavens, Custer—whisper it!” admon- 
ished his wife. ‘“ Just suppose the shades 
of some of your ancestors, or mine, should 
overhear such sacrilege!” 

The colonel chuckled. 

“Is it old age, or has this sunny land 
made me effeminate?” he queried. “ It’s 


quite a far cry from an old-fashioned mint 
julep to this home-made wine and orange 
juice. You can’t call it brandy—it hasn’t 
enough of what the boys call ‘ kick’ to be 
entitled to that honor; but I like it. Yes, 
sir, that’s bully barley—there isn’t any bet- 
ter in the foothills!” 

“The oats look good, too,” said Mrs. 
Pennington. “I haven’t noticed the slight- 
est sign of rust.” 

“That’s the result of the boy’s trip to 
Texas last summer,” said the colonel proud- 
ly. “ Went down there himself and select- 
ed all the seed—didn’t take anybody’s 
word for it. Genuine Texas rustproof oats 
was what he went for and what he got. I 
don’t know what I’d do without him, Julia. 
It’s wonderful to see one’s dreams come 
true! I’ve been dreaming for years of the 
time when my boy and I would work to- 
gether and make Ganado even more won- 
derful than it ever was before; and now my 
dream’s a reality. It’s great, I tell you— 
it’s great! Is there another glass of this 
Ganado elixir in that pitcher, Julia?” 

They were silent then for a few minutes, 
the colonel sipping his “ elixir,” and Mrs. 
Pennington, with her book face down upon 
her lap, gazing out across the barley and 
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the broad valley and the distant hills—into 
the future, perhaps, or back into the past. 

It had been an ideal life that they had 
led here—a life of love and sunshine and 
happiness. There had been nothing to vex 
her soul as she reveled in the delight of 
her babies, watching them grow into sturdy 
children and then develop into clean young 
manhood and womanhood. But growing 
with the passing years had been the dread 
of that day when the first break would 
come, as come she knew it must. 

She knew the dream that her husband 
had built, and that with it he had purpose- 
ly blinded his eyes and dulled his ears to 
the truth which the mother heart would 
have been glad to deny, but could not. 
Some day one of the children would go 
away, and then the other. It was only 
right and just that it should be so, for as 
they two had built their own home and 
their own lives and their little family. cir- 
cle, so their children must do even as they. 

It was going to be hard on them both, 
but much harder on the father, because of 
that dream that had become an obsession. 
Mrs. Pennington feared that it might break 
his spirit, for it would leave him nothing 
to plan for and hope for as he had planned 
and hoped for this during the twenty-two 
years that they had spent upon Ganado. 

Now that Grace was going to the city, 
how could they hope to keep their boy con- 
tent upon the ranch? She knew he loved 
the old place, but he was entitled to see the 
world and to make his own place in it— 
not merely to slide spinelessly into the 
niche that another had prepared for him. 

“T am worried about the boy,” she said 
presently. 

“How? In what way?” he asked. 

“ He will be very blue and lonely after 
Grace goes,” she said. 

“ Don’t talk to me about it!” cried the 
colonel, banging his glass down upon the 
table and rising to his feet. “‘ It makes me 
mad just to think of it. I can’t understand 
how Grace can want to leave this beautiful 
world to live in a damned city! She’s 
crazy! What’s her mother thinking about, 
to let her go?” 

“You must remember, dear,” said his 
wife soothingly, “ that every one is not so 
much in love with the country as you, and 
that these young people have their own 
careers to carve in the way they think best. 
It would not be right to try to force them 
to live the way we like to live.” 
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“ Damned foolishness, that’s what it is!” 
he blustered. “An actress! What does 
she know about acting?” 

“She is beautiful, cultured, and intelli- 
gent. There is no reason why she should 
not succeed and make a great name for 
herself. Why shouldn’t she be ambitious, 
dear? We should encourage her, now that 
she has determined to go. It would help 
her, for she loves us all—she loves you as 
a daughter might, for you have been like 
a father to her ever since Mr. Evans died.” 

“Oh, pshaw, Julia!” the colonel ex- 
claimed. “I love Grace—you know I do. 
I suppose it’s because I love her that I feel 
so about this. Maybe I’m jealous of the 
city, to think that it has weaned her away 
from us. I don’t mean all I say, some- 
times; but really I am broken up at the 
thought of her going. It seems to me that 
it may be just the beginning of the end of 
the beautiful life that we have all led here 
for so many years.” 

“ Have you ever thought that some day 
our own children may want to go?” she 
asked. 

“IT won’t think about it!” he exploded. 

“TI hope you won’t have to,” she said; 
“but it’s going to be pretty hard on the 
boy after Grace goes.” 

“Do you think he’ll want to go?” the 
colonel asked. His voice sounded sudden- 
ly strange and pleading, and there was a 
suggestion of pain and fear in his eyes that 
she had never seen there before in all the 
years that she had known him. “ Do you 
think he’ll want to go?” he repeated in a 
voice that no longer sounded like his own. 

“Stranger things have happened,” she 
replied, forcing a smile, “than a young 
man wanting to go out into the world and 
win his spurs!” 

“Let’s not talk about it, Julia,” the 
colonel said presently. “ You are right, 
but I don’t want to think about it. When 
it comes will be time enough to meet it. 
If my boy wants to go, he shall go—and 
he shall never know how deeply his father 
is hurt!” 

“ There they are now,” said Mrs. Pen- 
nington. “I hear them in the patio. Chil- 
dren!” she called. “‘ Here we are on the 
north porch!” 

They came through the house together, 
brother and sister, their arms about 
other. 

“Cus says I am too young to get mar- 
ried,” exclaimed the girl. 
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“ Married!” ejaculated the colonel. 
“ You and Guy talking of getting married? 
What you going to live on, child?” 

“On that hill back there.” 

She jerked her thumb in a direction that 
was broadly south by west. 

“ That will give them two things to live 
on,”’ suggested the boy, grinning. 

“ What do you mean—two things?” de- 
manded the girl. 

“ The hill and father,” her brother re- 
plied, dodging. 

She pursued him, and he ran behind his 
mother’s chair; but at last she caught him, 
and, seizing his collar, pretended to chas- 
tise him, until he picked her bodily from 
the floor and kissed her. 

“Pity the poor goof she ensnares!” 
pleaded Custer, addressing his parents. 
“He will have three avenues of escape— 
being beaten to death, starved to death, or 
talked to death.” 

Eva clapped a hand over his mouth. 

“ Now listen to me,” she cried. “ Guy 
and I are going to build a teeny, weeny 
bungalow on that hill, all by ourselves, 
with a white tile splash board in the 
kitchen, and one of those broom closets 
that turn into an ironing board, and a very 
low, overhanging roof, almost flat, and a 
shower, and a great big living room where 
we can take the rugs up and dance, and a 
spiffy little garden in the back yard, and 
chickens, and Chinese rugs, and he is go- 
ing to have a study all to himself where he 
writes his stories, and—” 

At last she had to stop and join in the 
laughter. 

“T think you are all mean,” she added. 
“You always laugh at me!” 

“With you, little jabberer,” corrected 
the colonel; “ for you were made to be 
laughed with and kissed.” 

“Then kiss me,” she exclaimed, and 
sprang into his lap, at the imminent risk of 
deluging them both with “ elixir ””—a risk 
which the colonel, through long experience 
of this little daughter of his, was able to 
minimize by holding the glass at arm’s 
length as she dived for him. 

“And when are you going to be mar- 
ried?” he asked. 

“Oh, not for ages and ages!” she cried. 

“ But are you and Guy engaged?” 

“ Of course not!” 

“Then why in the world all this talk 
about getting married?” he inquired, his 
eyes twinkling. 


“ Well, can’t I talk?” she demanded. 
“Talk? I'll say she can!” exclaimed 
her brother. 
IX 


Two weeks later Grace Evans left for 
Hollywood and fame. She would permit 
no one to accompany her, saying that she 
wanted to feel that from the moment she 
left home she had made her own way, un- 
assisted, toward her goal. 

Hers was the selfish egotism that is often 
to be found in otherwise generous natures. 
She had never learned the sweetness and 
beauty of sharing—of sharing her ambi- 
tions, her successes, and her failures, too, 
with those who loved her. If she won to 
fame, the glory would be hers; nor did it 
once occur to ther that she might have 
shared that pride and pleasure with others 
by accepting their help and advice. If she 
failed, they would not have even the sad 
sweetness of sharing her disappointment. 

Over two homes there hovered that eve- 
ning a pall of gloom that no effort seemed 
able to dispel. In the ranch house on 
Ganado they made a brave effort at cheer- 
fulness on Custer Pennington’s account. 
They did not dance that evening, as was 
their custom, nor could they find pleasure 
in the printed page when they tried to read. 
Bridge proved equally impossible. 

Finally Custer rose, announcing that he 
was going to bed. Kissing them all good 
night, as had been the custom since child- 
hood, he went to his room, and tears came 
to the mother’s eyes as she noted the droop 
in the broad shoulders as he walked from 
the room. 

The girl came then and knelt beside her, 
taking the older woman’s hand in hers and 
caressing it. 

“T feel so sorry for Cus,” she said. “I 
believe that none of us realize how hard he 
is taking this. He told me yesterday that 
it was going to be just the same as if Grace 
was dead, for he knew she would never be 
satisfied here again, whether she succeeded 
or failed. I think he has definitely given 
up all hope of their being married.” 

“ Oh, no, dear, I am sure he is wrong,” 
said her mother. ‘“ The engagement has 
not been broken. In fact Grace told me 
only a few days ago that she hoped her 
success would come quickly, so that she 
and Custer might be married the sooner. 
The dear girl wants us to be proud of our 
new daughter.” 
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“My God!” ejaculated the colonel, 
throwing his book down and rising to pace 
the floor. “ Proud of her! Weren’t we al- 
ready proud of her? Will being an actress 
make her any dearer to us? Of all the 
damn fool ideas!” 

“Custer! Custer! You mustn’t swear 
so before Eva,” reproved Mrs. Pennington. 

“ Swear?” he demanded. “ Who in hell 
is swearing?” 

A merry peal of laughter broke from the 
girl, nor could her mother refrain from 
smiling. 

“Tt isn’t swearing when popsy says it,” 
cried the girl. ‘“‘ My gracious, I’ve heard 
it all my life, and you always say the same 
thing to him, as if I’d never heard a single 
little cuss word. Anyway, I’m going to bed 
now, popsy, so that you won’t contaminate 
me. According to momsy’s theory she 
should curse like a pirate by this time, after 
twenty-five years of it!” 

She kissed them, leaving them alone in 
the little family sitting room. 

“T hope the boy won’t take it too hard,” 
said the colonel after a silence. 

“T am afraid he has been drinking a lit- 
tle too much lately,” said the mother. “I 
only hope his loneliness for Grace won’t 
encourage it.” 

“T hadn’t noticed it,” said the colonel. 

“ He never shows it much,” she replied. 
* An outsider would not know that he had 
been drinking at all when I can see that 
he has had more than he should.” 

“Don’t worry about that, dear,” said 
the colonel. “ A Pennington never drinks 
more than a gentleman should. His father 
and his grandsires, on both sides, always 
drank, but there has never been a drunkard 
in either family. I wouldn’t give two cents 
for him if he couldn’t take a man’s drink 
like a man; but he’ll never go too far. My 
boy couldn’t!” 

The pride and affection in the words 
brought the tears to the mother’s eyes. 
She wondered if there had ever been father 
and son like these before—each with such 
implicit confidence in the honor, the in- 
tegrity, and the manly strength of the 
other. His boy couldn’t go wrong! 

Custer Pennington entered his room, 
lighted a reading lamp beside a deep, wide- 
armed chair, selected a book from a rack, 
and settled himself comfortably for an hour 
of pleasure and inspiration. But he did 
not open the book. Instead, he sat staring 
blindly at the opposite wall. 
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Directly in front of him hung a water 
color of the Apache, done by Eva, and 
given to him the previous Christmas; a 
framed enlargement of a photograph of a 
prize Hereford bull; a pair of rusty Span- 
ish spurs; and a frame of ribbons won by 
the Apache at various horse shows. Cus- 
ter saw none of these, but only a gloomy 
vista of dreary years stretching through 
the dead monotony of endless ranch days 
that were all alike—years that he must 
travel alone. 

She would never come back, and why 
should she? In the city, in that new life, 
she would meet men of the world—men of 
broader culture than his, men of wealth— 
and she would be sought after. They 
would have more to offer her than he, and 
sooner or later she would realize it. He 
could not expect to hold her. 

Custer laid aside his book. 

“ What’s the use?” he asked himself. 

Rising, he went to the closet and brought 
out a bottle. He had not intended drink- 
ing. On the contrary, he had determined 
very definitely not to drink that night; but 
again he asked himself the old question 
which, under certain circumstances of life 
and certain conditions of seeming hopeless- 
ness, appears unanswerable: 

“What is the use?” 

It is a foolish question, a meaningless 
question, a dangerous question. What is 
the use of what? Of combating fate—of 
declining to do the thing we ought not to 
do—of doing the thing we should do? It 
is not even a satisfactory means of self- 
justification; but amid the ruins of his 
dreams it was sufficient excuse for Custer 
Pennington’s surrender to the craving of 
an appetite which was daily becoming 
stronger. 

The next morning he did not ride before 
breakfast with the other members of the 
family, nor, in fact, did he breakfast until 
long after they. 


On the evening of the day of Grace’s 
departure Mrs. Evans retired early, com- 
plaining of a headache. Guy Evans sought 
to interest himself in various magazines, 
but he was restless and too ill at ease to 
remain long absorbed. At frequent inter- 
vals he consulted his watch, and as the 
evening wore on he made numerous trips to 
his room, where he had recourse to a bottle 
like the one with which Custer Pennington 
was similarly engaged. 
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It was Friday—the second Friday since 
Guy had entered into an agreement with 
Allen; and as midnight approached his 
nervousness increased. 

Young Evans, while scarcely to be 
classed as a strong character, was more im- 
pulsive than weak, nor was he in any sense 
of the word vicious. While he knew that 
he was breaking the law, he would have 
been terribly shocked at the merest sug- 
gestion that his acts placed upon him the 
brand of criminality. Like many another, 
he considered the Volstead Act the work 
of an organized and meddlesome minority, 
rather than the real will of the people. 
There was, in his opinion, no immorality 
in circumventing the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment whenever and wherever possible. 

The only fly in the ointment was the 
fact that the liquor in which he was at 
present trafficking had been stolen; but he 
attempted to square this with his con- 
science by the oft reiterated thought that 
he did not know it to be stolen goods— 
they couldn’t prove that he knew it. How- 
ever, the fly remained. It must have been 
one of those extremely obnoxious, buzzy 
flies, if one might judge by the boy’s in- 
creasing nervousness. 

Time and again, during that long eve- 
ning, he mentally reiterated his determina- 
tion that once this venture was concluded, 
he would never embark upon another of a 
similar nature. The several thousand dol- 
lars which it would net him would make 
it possible for him to marry Eva and settle 
down to a serious and uninterrupted effort 
at writing—the one vocation for which he 
believed himself best fitted by inclination 
and preparation; but never again, he as- 
sured himself repeatedly, would he allow 
himself to be cajoled or threatened into 
such an agreement. 

He disliked and feared Allen, whom he 
now knew to be a totally unscrupulous 
man, and his introduction, the preceding 
Friday, to the confederates who had 
brought down the first consignment of 
whisky from the mountains had left him 
fairly frozen with apprehension as he con- 
sidered the type of ruffians with whom he 
was associated. During the intervening 
week he had been unable to concentrate 
his mind upon his story writing even to the 
extent of a single word of new material. 
He had worried and brooded, and he had 
drunk more than usual. 

As he sat waiting for the arrival of the 


second consignment, he pictured the little 
cavalcade winding downward along hidden 
trails through the chaparral of dark, moun- 
tain ravines. His nervousness increased as 
he realized the risk of discovery some time 
during the six months that it would take to 
move the contraband to the edge of the 
valley in this way — thirty-six cases at a 
time, packed out on six burros. 

He had little fear of the failure of his 
plan for hiding the liquor in the old hay 
barn and moving it out again the following 
day. For three years there had been 
stored in one end of the barn some fifty 
tons of baled melilotus. It had been sown 
as a cover crop by a former foreman, and 
allowed to grow to such proportions as to 
render the plowing of it under a practical 
impossibility. As hay it was in little or no 
demand, but there was a possibility of a 
hay shortage that year. It was against this 
possibility that Evans had had it baled and 
stored away in the barn, where it had lain 
ever since, awaiting an offer that would at 
least cover the cost of growing, harvesting, 
and baling. A hard day’s work had so re- 
arranged the bales as to form a hidden 
chamber in the center of the pile, ingress 
to which could readily be had by removing 
a couple of bales near the floor. 

A little after eleven o’clock Guy left the 
house and made his way to the hay barn, 
where he paced nervously to and fro in the 
dark interior. He hoped that the men 
would come early and get the thing over, 
for it was this part of the operation that 
seemed most fraught with danger. 

The disposal of the liquor was effected 
by daylight, and the very boldness and sim- 
plicity of the scheme seemed to assure its 
safety. A large motor truck—such trucks 
are constantly seen upon the roads of 
southern California, loaded with farm and 
orchard products and bound cityward— 
drove up to the hay barn on the morning 
after the receipt of the contraband. It 
backed into the interior, and half an hour 
later it emerged with a small load of baled 
melilotus. That there were thirty-six cases 
of bonded whisky concealed by the inno- 
cent-looking bales of melilotus Mr. Vol- 
stead himself could not have guessed; but 
such was te case. 

Where it went to after it left his hands 
Guy Evans did not know or want to know. 
The man who bought it from him owned 
and drove the truck. He paid Evans six 
dollars a quart in currency, and drove 
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away, taking, besides the load on the floor 
of the truck, a much heavier burden from 
the mind of the young man. 

The whisky was in Guy’s possession for 
less than twelve hours a week; but during 
those twelve hours he earned the commis- 
sion of a dollar a bottle that Allen allowed 
him, for his great fear was that sooner or 
later some one would discover and follow 
the six burros as they came down to the 
barn. There were often campers in the 
hills. During the deer season, if they did 
not have it all removed by that time, they 
would be almost certain of discovery, since 
every courageous ribbon counter clerk in 
Los Angeles hied valiantly to the moun- 
tains with a high-powered rifle, to track 
the ferocious deer to its lair. 

At a quarter past twelve Evans heard 
the sounds for which he had been so ex- 
pectantly waiting. He opened a small door 
in the end of the hay barn, through which 
there filed in silence six burdened burros, 
led by one swarthy Mexican and followed 
by another. Quietly the men unpacked the 
burros and stored the thirty-six cases in the 
chamber beneath the hay. Inside this same 
chamber, by the light of a flash lamp, 
Evans counted out to one of them the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the previous week. 
The whole transaction consumed less than 
half an hour, and was carried on with the 
exchange of less than a dozen words. As 
silently as they had come the men depart- 
ed, with their burros, into the darkness to- 
ward the hills, and young Evans made his 
way to his room and to bed. 


Xx 


As the weeks passed, the routine of ranch 
life weighed more and more heavily on 
Custer Pennington. The dull monotony of 
it took the zest from the things that he had 
formerly regarded as the pleasures of exist- 
ence. The buoyant Apache no longer had 
power to thrill. The long rides were but 
obnoxious duties to be performed. The 
hills had lost their beauty. 

Custer attributed his despondency to an 
unkind fate that had thwarted his ambi- 
tions. He thought that he hated Ganado; 
and he thought, too—he honestly thought 
—that freedom to battle for success in the 
heart of some great city would bring hap- 
piness and content. For all that, he per- 
formed his duties and bore himself as 
cheerfully as ever before the other mem- 
bers of his family, though his mother and 
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sister saw that when he thought he was 
alone and unobserved he often sat with 
drooping shoulders, staring at the ground, 
in an attitude of dejection which their love 
could scarce misinterpret. — 

The frequent letters that came from 
Grace during her first days in Hollywood 
had breathed a spirit of hopefulness and 
enthusiasm that might have proven con- 
tagious, but for the fact that he saw in her 
success a longer and probably a permanent 
separation. If she should be speedily dis- 
couraged, she might return to the foothills 
and put the idea of a career forever from 
her mind; but if she received even the 
slightest encouragement, Custer was con- 
fident that nothing could wean her from 
her ambition. He was the more sure of 
this because in his own mind he could pic- 
ture no inducement sufficiently powerful to 
attract any one to return to the humdrum 
existence of the ranch. Better be a failure 
in the midst of life, he put it to himself, 
than a success in the unpeopled spaces of 
its outer edge. 

Ensuing weeks brought fewer letters, and 
there was less of enthusiasm, though hope 
was still unquenched. She had not yet 
met the right people, Grace said, and there 
was a general depression in the entire pic- 
ture industry. Universal had a new man- 
ager, and there was no guessing what his 
policy would be; Goldwyn had laid off half 
their force; Robertson-Cole had shut down. 
She was sure, though, that things would 
brighten up later, and that she would have 
her chance. Would they please tell her 
how Senator was, and give him her love, 
and kiss the Apache for her? There was 
just a note, perhaps, of homesickness in 
some of her letters; and gradually they be- 
came fewer and shorter. 

The little gatherings of the neighbors at 
Ganado continued. Other young people of 
the valley and the foothills came and 
danced, or swam, or played tennis. Their 
elders came, too, equally enjoying the hos- 
pitality of the Penningtons; and among 
these was the new owner of the little or- 
chard beyond the Evans ranch. 

The Penningtons had found Mrs. Burke 
a quiet woman of refined tastes, and the 
possessor of a quiet humor that made her 
always a welcome addition to the family 
circle. That she had known more of sor- 
row than of happiness was evidenced in 
many ways, but that she had risen above 
the petty selfishness of grief was strikingly 
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apparent in her thoughtfulness for others, 
her quick sympathy, and the kindliness of 
her humor. Whatever ills fate had brought 
her, they had not left her soured. 

As she came oftener, and came to know 
the Penningtons better, she depended more 
and more on the colonel for advice in mat- 
ters pertaining to her orchard and her fi- 
nances. Of personal matters she never 
spoke. They knew that she had a daughter 
living in Los Angeles; but of the girl they 
knew nothing, for deep in the heart of Mrs. 
George Burke, who had been born Charity 
Cooper, was a strain of Puritanism that 
could not look with aught but horror upon 
the stage and its naughty little sister, the 
screen—though in her letters to that loved 
daughter there was no suggestion of the 
pain that the fond heart held because of 
the career the girl had chosen. 

Charity Cooper’s youth had been so sur- 
rounded by restrictions that at eighteen she 
was as unsophisticated as a child of twelve. 
As a result, she had easily succumbed to 
the blandishments of an _ unscrupulous 
young Irish adventurer, who had thought 
that her fine family connections indicated 
wealth. When he learned the contrary, 
shortly after their marriage, he promptly 
deserted her, nor had she seen or heard 
aught of him since. Of him she never 
spoke, and of course the Penningtons never 
questioned her. 

At thirty-nine Mrs. George Burke still 
retained much of the frail and delicate 
beauty that had been hers in girlhood. 
The effort of moving from her old home 
and settling the new, followed by the re- 
sponsibilities of the unfamiliar and highly 
technical activities of orange culture, had 
drawn heavily upon her always inadequate 
vitality. As the Penningtons became bet- 
ter acquainted with her, they began to feel 
real concern as to her physical condition; 
and this concern was not lessened by the 
knowledge that she had been giving the 
matter serious thought, as was evidenced 
by her request that the colonel would per- 
mit her to name him as executor of her 
estate in a will that she was making. 

While life upon Ganado took its peace- 
ful way, outwardly unruffled, the girl whose 
image was in the hearts of them all strove 
valiantly in the face of recurring disap- 
pointment toward the high goal upon which 
her eyes were set. 

If she could only have a chance! How 
often that half prayer, half cry of anguish, 
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was in the silent voicing of her thoughts! 
If she could only have a chance! 

In the weeks of tramping from studio to 
studio she had learned much. For one 
thing, she had come to know the ruthless- 
ness of a certain type of man that must and 
will some day be driven from the industry 
—that is, in fact, even now being driven 
out, though slowly, by the stress of public 
opinion and by the example of the men of 
finer character who are gradually making 
a higher code of ethics for the studios. 

She had learned even more from the 
scores of chance acquaintances who, 
through repeated meetings in the outer 
offices of casting directors, had become al- 
most friends. Indeed, when she found her- 
self facing the actuality of one of the more 
repulsive phases of studio procedure, it ap- 
peared more in the guise of thabitude 
through the many references to it that she 
had heard from the lips of her more expe- 
rienced fellows. 

She was interviewing, for the dozenth 
time, the casting director of the K. K. S. 
Studio, who had come to know her by sight, 
and perhaps to feel a little compassion for 
her—though there are those who will tell 
you that casting directors, having no hearts, 
can never experience so human an emotion 
as compassion. 

“T’m sorry, Miss Evans,” he said; “ but 
I haven’t a thing for you to-day.” As she 
turned away, he raised his hand. “ Wait!” 
he said. “ Mr. Crumb is casting his new 
picture himself. He’s out on the lot now. 
Go out and see him—he might be able to 
use you.” 

The girl thanked him and made her way 
from the office building in search of Crumb. 
She stepped over light cables and picked 
her way across stages that were littered 
with the heterogeneous jumble of countless 
interior sets. She dodged the assistants of 
a frantic technical director who was at- 
tempting to transform an African water 
hole into a Roman bath in an hour and 
forty-five minutes. She bumped against a 
heavy shipping crate, through the iron- 
barred end of which a savage lioness 
growled and struck at he:. Finally she 
discovered a single individual who seemed 
to have nothing to do, and who therefore 
might be approached with a query as to 
where Mr. Crumb might be found. This 
resplendent idler directed her to an Al- 
gerian street set béhind the stages, and as 
he spoke she recognized him as the leading 
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male star of the organization, the highest- 
salaried person on the lot. 

A few minutes later she found the man 
she sought. She had never seen Wilson 
Crumb before, and her first impression was 
a pleasant one, for he was courteous and 
affable. She told him that she had been 
to the casting director, and that he had 
said that Mr. Crumb might be able to use 
her. As she spoke, the man watched her 
intently, his eyes running quickly over her 
figure without suggestion of offense. 

“ What experience have you had?” he 
asked. 

“Just a few times as an extra,” she 
replied. 

He shook his head. 

“T am afraid I can’t use you,” he said; 
“unless ””—he ‘hesitated —“ unless you 
would care to work in the seminude, which 
would necessitate making a test—in the 
nude.” 

He waited for her reply. Grace Evans 
gulped. She could feel a scarlet flush 
mounting rapidly until it suffused her en- 
tire face. She could not understand why 


it was necessary to try her out in any less 
garmenture than would pass the censors; 


but then that is something which no one 
can understand. 

Here, possibly, was her opportunity. She 
had read in the papers that Wilson Crumb 
was preparing to make the greatest picture 
of his career. She thought of her constant 
prayer for a chance. Here was a chance, 
and yet she hesitated. The brutal, useless 
condition he had imposed outraged every 
instinct of decency and refinement inher- 
ent in her, just as it has outraged the same 
characteristics in countless other girls—just 
as it is doing in other studios in all parts of 
the country every day. 

“ Ts that absolutely essential?” she asked. 

“ Quite so,” he replied. 

Still she hesitated. Her chance! If she 
let it pass, she might as well pack up and 
return home. What a little thing to do, 
after all, when one really considered it! 
It was purely professional. There would 
be nothing personal in it, if she could only 
succeed in overcoming her self-conscious- 
ness; but could she do it? 

Again she thought of home. A hundred 
times, of late, she had wished that she was 
back there; but she did not want to go back 
a failure. It was that which decided her. 

“Very well,” she said; “ but there will 
not be many there, will there?” 
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“Only a camera man and myself,” he 
replied. “ If it is convenient, I can arrange 
it immediately.” 

Two hours later Grace Evans left the 
K. K. S. lot. She was to start work on the 
morrow at fifty dollars a week for the full 
period of the picture. Wilson Crumb had 
told her that she had a wonderful future, 
and that she was fortunate to have fallen 
in with a director who could make a great 
star of her. As she went, she left behind 
all her self-respect and part of her natural 
modesty. 

Wilson Crumb, watching her go, rubbed 
the ball of his right thumb to and fro across 
the back of his left hand, and smiled. 


The Apache danced along the wagon 
trail that led back into the hills. He tugged 
at the bit and tossed his head impatiently, 
flecking his rider’s shirt with foam. He 
lifted his feet high and twisted and wrig- 
gled like an eel. He wanted to be off, and 
he wondered what had come over his old 
pal that there were no more swift, gay gal- 
lops, and that washes were crossed sedately 
by way of their gravelly bottoms, instead 
of being taken with a flying leap. 

Presently he cocked an eye ahead, as if 
in search of something. A moment later 
he leaped suddenly sidewise, snorting in ap- 
parent terror. 

“You old fool!” said Pennington affec- 
tionately. 

The horse had shied at a large white 
bowlder lying beside the wagon trail. For 
nearly three years he had shied at it relig- 
iously every time he had passed it. Long 
before they reached it he always looked 
ahead to see if it was still there, and he 
would have been terribly disappointed had 
it been missing. The man always knew 
that the horse was going to shy—he would 
have been disappointed if the Apache had 
not played this little game of make-believe. 
To carry the game to its conclusion, the 
rider should gather him and force him, 
snorting and trembling, right up to the 
bowlder, talking to him coaxingly and 
stroking his arched neck, but at the same 
time not neglecting to press the spurs 
against his glossy sides if he hesitated. 

The Apache loved it. He loved the 
power that was his as exemplified by the 
quick, wide leap aside, and he loved the 
power of the man to force his nose to the 
bowlder — the power that gave him such 
confidence in his rider that he would go 
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wherever he was asked to go; but to-day 
he was disappointed. His pal did not force 
him to the bowlder. Instead, Custer Pen- 
nington merely reined him into the trail 
again beyond it and rode on up Jackknife 
Canon. 

Custer was looking over the pasture. It 
was late July. The hills were no longer 
green, except where their sides and sum- 
mits were clothed with chaparral. The 
lower hills were browning beneath the hot 
summer sun, but they were still beautiful, 
dotted as they were with walnut and live 
oak. 

As Pennington rode, he recalled the last 
time he had ridden through Jackknife with 
Grace. She had been gone two months 
now—it seemed as many years. She no 
longer wrote often, and when she did write 
her letters were short and unsatisfying. 
He recalled all the incidents of that last 
ride, and they reminded him again of the 
new-made trail they had discovered, and 
of his oft repeated intention of following 
it to see where it led. He had never had 
the time—he did not have the time to-day. 
The heifers with their calves were still in 
this pasture. He counted them, examined 
the condition of the feed, and rode back to 
the house. 

It was Friday. From a hill beyond 
Jackknife a man had watched through bin- 
oculars his every move. Three other men 
had been waiting below the watcher along 
the new-made trail. It was well for Pen- 
nington that he had not chosen that day to 
investigate. 

After he had turned back toward the 
ranch, the man with the binoculars de- 
scended to the others. 

“Tt was young Pennington,” he said. 
The speaker was Allen. “I was thinking 
that it would be a fool trick to kill him, 
unless we have to. I have a better scheme. 
Listen—if he ever learns anything that he 
shouldn’t know, this is what you are to do, 
if I am away.” 

Very carefully and in great detail he 
elaborated his plan. 

“Do you understand?” he asked. 

They did, and they grinned. 

The following night, after the Penning- 
tons had dined, a ranch hand came up from 
Mrs. Burke’s to tell them that their new 
neighbor was quite ill, and that the woman 
who did her housework wanted Mrs. Pen- 
nington to come down, as she was worried 
about her mistress. 
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“ We will be right down,” said Colonel 
Pennington. 

They found Mrs. Burke breathing with 
difficulty, and the colonel immediately tele- 
phoned for a local doctor. After the phy- 
sician had examined her, he came to them 
in the living room. 

“ You had better send for Jones, of Los 
Angeles,” he said. “It is her heart. I can 
do nothing. I doubt if he can; but he isa 
specialist. And,” he added, “if she has 
any near relatives, I think I should notify 
them—at once.” 

The housekeeper had joined them, and 
was wiping tears from her face with her 
apron. 

“She has a daughter in Los Angeles,” 
said the colonel; “ but we do not know her 
address.” 

“‘ She wrote her to-day, just before this 
spell,” said the housekeeper. “ The letter 
hasn’t been mailed yet—here it is.” 

She picked it up from the center table 
and handed it to the colonel. 

“Miss Shannon Burke, 1580 Panizo 
Circle, Hollywood,’ ” he read. “ I will take 
the responsibility of wiring both Miss 
Burke and Dr. Jones. Can you get a good 
nurse locally?” 

The doctor could, and so it was arranged. 


XI 


Gaza pve Lure was sitting at the piano 
when Crumb arrived at the bungalow at 
1421 Vista del Paso at a little after six in 
the evening of the last Saturday in July. 
The smoke from a half burned cigarette 
lying on the ebony case was rising in a thin, 
indolent column above the masses of her 
black hair. Her fingers idled through a 
dreamy waltz. 

Crumb gave her a surly nod as he closed 
the door behind him. He was tired and 
cross after a hard day at the studio. The 
girl, knowing that he would be all right 
presently, merely returned his nod and con- 
tinued playing. He went immediately to 
his room, and a moment later she heard 
him enter the bathroom through another 
doorway. 

Half an hour later he emerged, shaved, 
spruce, and smiling. A tiny powder had 
effected a transformation, just as she had 
known that it would. He came and leaned 
across the piano, close to her. She was 
very beautiful. It seemed to the man that 
she grew more beautiful and more desirable 
each day. The fact that she had been un- 
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attainable had fed the fires of his desire, 
transforming infatuation into as near a 
thing to love as a man of his type can ever 
feel. 

“ Well, little girl!” he cried gayly. “I 
have good news for you.” 

She smiled a crooked little smile and 
shook her head. 

“The only good news that I can think 
of would be that the government had es- 
tablished a comfortable home for superan- 
nuated hop-heads, where they would be fur- 
nished, without cost, with all the snow they 
could use.” 

The effects of her last shot were wearing 
off. He laughed good-naturedly. 

“ Really,” he insisted; “on the level, 
I’ve got the best news you’ve heard in 
moons.” 

“ Well?” she asked wearily. 

“ Old Battle-Ax has got her divorce,” he 
announced, referring thus affectionately to 
his wife. 

“ Well,” said the girl, “ that’s good news 
—for her—if it’s true.” 

Crumb frowned. 

“It’s good news for you,” he said. “It 
means that I can marry you now.” 

The girl leaned back on the piano bench 
and laughed aloud. It was not a pleasant 
laugh. She laughed until the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. 

“What is there funny about that?” 
growled the man. “It would mean a lot 
to you—respectability, for one thing, and 
success, for another. The day you become 
Mrs. Wilson Crumb I'll star you in the 
greatest picture that was ever made.” 

“ Respectability!” she sneered. ‘“ Your 
name would make me respectable, would 
it? It would be the insult added to all the 
injury you have done me. And as for star- 
ring—poof!” She snapped her fingers. 
“T have but one ambition, thanks to you, 
you dirty hound, and that is snow!” She 
leaned toward him, her two clenched fists 
almost shaking in his face. “Give me 
all the snow I need,” she cried, “ and the 
rest of them may have their fame and their 
laurels!” 

He thought he saw his chance then. 
Turning away with a shrug, he walked to 
the fireplace and lighted a cigarette. 

“ Oh, very well!” he said. “If you feel 
that way about it, all right; but ”— he 
turned suddenly upon her—‘ you'll have 
to get out of here and stay out—do you 
understand? From this day on you can 
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only enter this house as Mrs. Wilson 
Crumb, and you can rustle your own dope 
if you don’t come back—understand?”’ 

She looked at him through narrowed lids. 
She reminded him of a tigress about to 
spring, and he backed away. 

“ Listen to me,” she commanded in slow, 
level tones. “In the first place, you’re ly- 
ing to me about your wife getting her di- 
vorce. I’dshave guessed as much if I hadn’t 
known, for a hop-head can’t tell the truth; 
but I do know. You got a letter from your 
attorney to-day telling you that your wife 
still insists not only that she never will di- 
vorce you, but that she will never allow 
you a divorce.” 

“You mean to say that you opened one 
of my letters?” he demanded angrily. 

“Sure I opened it! I open ’em all—I 
steam ’em open. What do you expect,” she 
almost screamed, “from the thing you 
have made of me? Do you expect honor 
and self-respect, or any other virtue, in a 
hype?” 

“You get out of here!” he cried. “ You 
get out now—this minute!” 

She rose from the bench and came and 
stood quite close to him. 

“You'll see that I get all the snow I 
want, if I go?” she asked. 

He laughed nastily. 

“You don’t ever get another bindle,” he 
replied. 

“Wait!” she admonished. “I wasn’t 
through with what I started to say a min- 
ute ago. You’ve been hitting it long 
enough, Wilson, to know what one of our 
kind will do to get it. You know that 
either you or I would sacrifice soul and 
body if there was no other way. We would 
lie, or steal, or-—murder! Do you get that, 
Wilson—murder? There is just one thing 
that I won’t do, but that one thing is not 
murder, Wilson. Listen!” She lifted her 
face close to his and looked him straight in 
the eyes. “If you ever try to take it away 
from me, or keep it away from me, Wilson, 
I shall kill you.” 

Her tone was cold and unemotional, and 
because of that, perhaps, the threat seemed 
very real. The man paled. 

“ Aw, come!” he cried. ‘“ What’s the 
use of our scrapping? I was only kidding, 
anyway. Run along and take a shot—it ‘ll 
make you feel better.” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I need one; but don’t 
get it into your head that 7 was kidding. 
I wasn’t. I'd just as lief kill you as not— 
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the only trouble is that killing’s too damned 
good for you, Wilson!” 

She walked toward the bathroom door. 

“Oh, by the way,” she said, pausing, _ 
“ Allen called up this afternoon. He’s in 
town, and will be up after dinner. He 
wants his money.” 

She entered the bathroom and closed the 
door. Crumb lighted another cigarette 
and threw himself into an easy chair, where 
he sat scowling at a temple dog on a Chi- 
nese rug. 

The Japanese schoolboy opened a door 
and announced dinner, and a moment later 
Gaza joined Crumb in the little dining 
room. They both smoked throughout the 
meal, which they scarcely tasted. The girl 
was vivacious and apparently happy. She 
seemed to have forgotten the recent scene 
in the living room. She asked questions 
about the new picture. 

“We're going to commence shooting 
Monday,” he told her. Momentarily he 
waxed almost enthusiastic. “I’m going to 
have trouble with that boob author, 
though,” he said. “If they’d kick him off 


the lot, and give me a little more money, 


I'd make ’em the greatest picture ever 
screened!” 

Then he relapsed into brooding silence. 

“ What’s the matter?” she asked. “ Wor- 
rying about Allen?” 

“Not exactly,” he said. “I'll stall him 
off again.” 

“ He isn’t going to be easy to stall this 
time,” she observed, “ if I gathered a cor- 
rect idea from his line of talk over the 
phone to-day. I can’t see what you've 
done with all the coin, Wilson.” 

“You got yours, didn’t you?” he 
growled. 

“ Sure, I got mine,” she answered, “ and 
it’s nothing to me what you did with Al- 
len’s share; but I’m here to tell you that 
you’ve pulled a boner if you’ve double- 
crossed him. I’m not much of a character 
reader, as proved by my erstwhile belief 
that you were a high-minded gentleman; 
but it strikes me the veriest boob could see 
that that man Allen is a bad actor. You’d 
better look out for him.” 

“TI ain’t afraid of him,” 
Crumb. 

“No, of course you’re not,” she agreed 
sarcastically. “‘ You’re a regular little lion- 
hearted Reginald, Wilson—that’s what you 
are!” 

The doorbell rang. 
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“ There he is now,” said the girl. 

Crumb paled. 

“What makes you think he’s a bad 
man?” he asked. 

“Look at his face—look at his eyes,” 
she admonished. “ Hard? He’s got a face 
like a brickbat.” 

They rose from the table and entered the 
living room as the Japanese opened the 
front door. The caller was Slick Allen. 
Crumb rushed forward and greeted him 
effusively. 

“ Hello, old man!” he cried. “I’m 
mighty glad to see you. Miss de Lure told 
me that you had phoned. Can’t tell you 
how delighted I am!” 

Allen nodded to the girl, tossed his cap 
upon a bench near the door, and crossed 
to the center of the room. 

“ Won’t you sit down, Mr. Allen?” she 
suggested. 

“T ain’t got much time,” he said, lower- 
ing himself into a chair. “I come up here, 
Crumb, to get some money.” His cold, 
fishy eyes looked straight into Crumb’s. 
“I come to get all the money there is com- 
in’ to me. It’s a trifle over ten thousand 
dollars, as I figure it.” 

“ Yes,” said Crumb; “ that’s about it.” 

* An’ I don’t want no stallin’ this time, 
either,” concluded Allen. 

“ Stalling!” exclaimed Crumb in a hurt 
tone. ‘“‘ Who’s been stalling?” 

“ You have.” 

“Oh, my dear man!” cried Crumb dep- 
recatingly. “You know that in matters 
of this kind one must be circumspect. 
There were reasons in the past why it 
would have been unsafe to transfer so large 
an amount to you. It might easily have 
been traced. I was being watched—a fel- 
low even shadowed me to the teller’s win- 
dow in my bank one day. You see how it 
is? Neither of us can take chances.” 

“ That’s all right, too,” said Allen; “ but 
I’ve been taking chances right along, and 
I ain’t been taking them for my health. I 
been taking them for the coin, and I want 
that coin—I want it pronto!” 

“ You can most certainly have it,” said 
Crumb. 

“ All right!” replied Allen, extending a 
palm. “ Fork it over.” 

“ My dear fellow, you don’t think that 
I have it here, do you?” demanded Crumb. 
“You don’t think I keep such an amount 
as that in my home, I hope!” 

“ Where is it?” 
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“In the bank, of course.” 

“ Gimme a check.” 

“You must be crazy! Suppose either of 
us was suspected; that check would link us 
up fine. It would be as bad for you as for 
me. Nothing doing! I'll get the cash 
when the bank opens on Monday. That’s 
the very best I can do. If you’d written 
and let me know you were coming, I could 
have had it for you.” 

Allen eyed him for a long minute. 

“ Very well,” he said, at last. “ I'll wait 
till noon Monday.” 

Crumb breathed an inward sigh of pro- 
found relief. 

“Tf you’re at the bank Monday morn- 
ing, at half past ten, you’ll get the money,” 
he said. “ How’s the other stuff going? 
Sorry I couldn’t handle that, but it’s too 
bulky.” 

“The hootch? It’s goin’ fine,” replied 
Allen. “Got a young high-blood at the 
edge of the valley handlin’ it—fellow by 
the name of Evans. He moves thirty-six 
cases a week. The kid’s got a good head 
on him—worked the whole scheme out him- 
self. Sells the whole batch every week, for 
cash, to a guy with a big truck. They 
cover it with hay, and this guy hauls it 
right into the city in broad daylight, un- 
loads it in a warehouse he’s rented, slips 
each case into a carton labeled somebody 
or other’s soap, and delivers it a case at a 
time to a bunch of drug stores. This sec- 
ond guy used to be a drug salesman, and 
he’s personally acquainted with every graf- 
ter in the business.” 

As he talked, Allen had been studying 
the girl’s face. She had noticed it before; 
but she was used to having men stare at 
her, and thought little of it. Finally he 
addressed her. 

“Do you know, Miss de Lure,” he said, 
“ there’s something mighty familiar about 
your face? I noticed it the first time I 
come here, and I been studyin’ over it 
since. It seems like I’d known you some- 
where else, or some one you look a lot like; 
but I can’t quite get it straight in my head. 
I can’t make out where it was, or when, or 
if it was you or some one else. I'll get it 
some day, though.” 

“IT don’t know,” she replied. “ I’m sure 
I never saw you before you came here with 
Mr. Crumb the first time.” 

“ Well, I don’t know, either,” replied Al- 
len, scratching his head; “ but it’s mighty 
funny.” He rose. “I'll be goin’,” he said. 
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“ See you Monday at the bank—ten thirty 
sharp, Crumb!” 
“Sure, ten thirty sharp,” repeated 


_Crumb, rising. “Oh, say, Allen, will you 


do me a favor? I promised a fellow I’d 
bring him a bindle of M to-night, and if 
you'll hand it to him it Il save me the 
trip. It’s right on your way to the car 
line. You'll find him in the alley back of 
the Hollywood Drug Store, just west of 
Cuyhenga on the south side of Hollywood 
Boulevard.” 

“ Sure, glad to accommodate,” said Al- 
len; “‘ but how’ll I know him?” 

“ He'll be standin’ there, and you walk 
up and ask him the time. If he tells you, 
and then asks if you can change a five, 
you'll know he’s the guy all right. Then 
you hand him these two ones and a fifty- 
cent piece, and he hands you a five-dollar 
bill. That’s all there is to it. Inside these 
two ones I'll wrap a bindle of M. You 
can give me the five Monday morning when 
I see you.” 

“ Slip me the junk,” said Allen. 

The girl had risen, and was putting on 
her coat and hat. 

“ Where are you going—home so early?” 
asked Crumb. 

“Yes,” she replied. “I’m tired, and I 
want to write a letter.” 

“T thought you lived here,” said Allen. 

“ I’m here nearly all day, but I go home 
nights,” replied the girl. 

Slick Allen looked puzzled as he left the 
bungalow. 

“ Goin’ my way?” he asked of the girl, 
as they reached the sidewalk. 

“No,” she replied. “I go in the oppo- 
site direction. Good night!” 

“Good night!” said Allen, and turned 
toward Hollywood Boulevard. 

Inside the bungalow Crumb was signal- 
ing central for a connection. 

“ Give me the police station on Cuyhen- 
ga, near Hollywood,” he said. “I haven’t 
time to look up the number. Quick—it’s 
important!” 

There was a moment’s silence and then: 

“ Hello! Who is this? Listen! If you 
want to get a hop-head with the goods on 
him—tright in the act of peddling—send a 
dick to the back of the Hollywood Drug 
Store, and have him wait there until a guy 
comes up and asks him what time it is. 
Then have the dick tell him and say, ‘ Can 
you change a five?’ That’s the cue for the 
guy to slip him a bindle of morphine rolled 
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up in a couple of one-dollar bills. If you 
don’t send a dummy, he’ll know what to 
do next—and you’d better get him there in 
a hurry. What? No—oh, just a friend.” 

Wilson Crumb hung up the receiver. 
There was a grin on his face as he turned 
away from the instrument. 

“ Tt’s too bad, Allen, but I’m afraid you 
won’t be at the bank at half past ten on 
Monday morning!” he said. 


XII 


As Gaza de Lure entered the house in 
which she roomed, her landlady came has- 
tily from the living room. 

“Ts that you, Miss Burke?” she asked. 
“ Here is a telegram that came for you just 
a few minutes ago. I do hope it’s not bad 
news!” 

The girl took the yellow envelope and 
tore it open. She read the message through 
very quickly and then again slowly, her 
brows puckered into a little frown, as if 
she could not quite understand the meaning 
of the words she read. 

“Your mother ill,” the telegram said. 
“ Possibly not serious—doctor thinks best 
you come—will meet you morning train.” 
It was signed “ Custer Pennington.” 

“TI do hope it’s not bad news,” repeated 
the landlady. . 

“ My mother is ill. They have sent for 
me,” said the girl. “ I wonder if you would 
be good enough to call up the S. P. and 
ask the first train I can get that stops at 
Ganado, while I run upstairs and pack my 
bag?” 

“You poor little dear!” exclaimed the 
landlady. “I’m so sorry! [I'll call right 
away, and then I’ll come up and help you.” 

A few minutes later she came up to say 
that the first train left at nine o’clock in 
the morning. She offered to help pack; 
but the girl said there was nothing that she 
could not do herself. 

“T must go out first for a few minutes,” 
Gaza told her. “ Then I will come back 
and finish packing the few things that it 
will be necessary to take.” 

When the landlady had left, the girl 
stood staring dully at the black traveling 
bag that she had brought from the closet 
and placed on her bed; but she did not see 
the bag or the few pieces of lingerie that 
she had taken from her dresser drawers. 
She saw only the sweet face of her mother, 
and the dear smile that had always shone 
there to soothe each childish trouble—the 
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smile that had lighted the girl’s dark days, 
even after she had left home. 

For a long time she stood there thinking 
—trying to realize what it would mean to 
her if the worst should come. It could 
make no difference, she realized, except 
that it might perhaps save her mother from 
a still greater sorrow. It was the girl who 
was dead, though the mother did not guess 
it; she had been dead for many months. 
This hollow, shaking husk was not Shannon 
Burke—it was not the thing that the 





mother had loved. It was almost a sacri- ~~ 


lege to take it up there into the clean coun- 
try and flaunt it in the face of so sacred a 
thing as mother love. 

The girl stepped quickly to a writing 
desk, and, drawing a key from her vanity 
case, unlocked it. She took from it a case 
containing a hypodermic syringe and a few 
small phials; then she crossed the hall to the 
bathroom. When she came back, she 
looked rested and less nervous. She re- 
turned the things to the desk, locked it, 
and ran downstairs. 

“T will be back in a few minutes,” she 
called to the landlady. “I shall have to 
arrange a few things to-night with a 
friend.” 

She went directly to the Vista del Paso 
bungalow. Crumb was surprised and not a 
little startled as he heard her key in the 
door. He had a sudden vision of Allen re- 
turning, and he went white; but when he 
saw who it was he was no less surprised, 
for the girl had never before returned after 
leaving for the night. 

“ My gracious!” he exclaimed. “ Look 
who’s here!” 

She did not return his smile. 

“T found a telegram at home,” she said, 
“that necessitates my going away for a 
few days. I came over to tell you, and to 
get a little snow to last me until I come 
back. Where I am going they don’t have 
it, I imagine.” 

He looked at her through narrowed, sus- 
picious lids. 

“ You’re going to quit me!” he cried ac- 
cusingly. ‘“ That’s why you went out with 
Allen! You can’t get away with it. Ill 
never let you go. Do you hear me? I'll 
never let you go!” 

“ Don’t be a fool, Wilson,” she replied. 
P My mother is ill, and I have been sent 
or.” 

“Your mother? You never told me you 
had a mother.” 
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“ But I have, though I don’t care to talk 
about her to you. She needs me, and I am 
going.” 

He was still suspicious. 

“ Are you telling me the truth? Will you 
come back?” 

“You know I'll come back,” she said. 
“JT shall have to,” she added with a weary 
sigh. 
“Yes, you'll have to. You can’t get 
along without it. You'll come back all 
right—I’ll see to that!” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“How much snow you got home?” he 
demanded. 

“You know I keep scarcely any there. 
I forgot my case to-day—left it in my desk, 
so I had a little there—a couple of shots, 
maybe.” 

“Very well,” he said. “I'll give you 
enough to last a week—then you'll have to 
come home.” 

“ You say you'll give me enough to last 
a week?” the girl repeated questioningly. 
“T’ll take what I want—it’s as much mine 
as yours!” 

“ But you don’t get any more than I’m 
going to give you. I won’t have you gone 
more than a week. I can’t live without 
you—don’t you understand? I believe 
you have a wooden heart, or none at all!” 

“Oh,” she said, yawning, “ you can get 
some other poor fool to peddle it for you 
if I don’t come back; but I’m coming, 
never fear. You're as bad as the snow— 
I hate you both, but I can’t live without 
either of you. I don’t feel like quarreling, 
Wilson. Give me the stuff—enough to last 
a week, for I'll be home before that.” 

He went to the bathroom and made a 
little package up for her. 

“ Here!” he said, returning to the living 
room. “ That ought to last you a week.” 

She took it and slipped it into her case. 

“ Well, good-by,” she said, turning to- 
ward the door. 

“ Aren’t you going to kiss me good-by?” 
he asked. 

“ Have I ever kissed you, since I learned 
that you had a wife?” she asked. 

“No,” he admitted; “but you might 
kiss me good-by now, when you’re going 
away for a whole week.” 

“ Nothing doing, Wilson!” she said with 
a negative shake of the head. “I'd as lief 
kiss a Gila monster!” 

He made a wry face. 
“ You’re sure candid,” he said. 
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She shrugged her shoulders in a gesture 
of indifference and moved toward the door. 

“T can’t make you out, Gaza,” he said. 
“T used to think you loved me, and the 
Lord knows I certainly love you! You are 
the only woman I ever really loved. A 
year ago I believe you would have married 
me, but now you won’t even let me kiss 
you. Sometimes I think there is some one 
else. If I thought you loved another man, 
’d—l'’d—” 

“No, you wouldn’t. You were going to 
say that you’d kill me, but you wouldn’t. 
You haven’t the nerve of a rabbit. You 
needn’t worry—there isn’t any other man, 
and there never will be. After knowing 
you I could never respect any man, much 
less love one of ’em. You're all alike— 
rotten! And let me tell you something— 
I never did love you. I liked you at first, 
before I knew the hideous thing that you 
had done to me. I would have married 
you, and I would have made you a good 
wife, too—you know that. I wish I could 
believe that you do love me. I know of 
nothing, Wilson, that would give me more 
pleasure than to know that you loved me 
madly; but of course you’re not capable of 
loving anything madly, except yourself.” 

“1 do love you, Gaza,” he said serious- 
ly. “I love you so that I would rather 
die than live without you.” 

She cocked her head on one side and 
eyed him quizzically. 

“T hope you do,” she told him; “ for if 
it’s the truth, I can repay you some meas- 
ure of the suffering you have caused me. 
I can be around where you can never get a 
chance to forget me, or to forget the fact 
that you want me, but can never have me. 
You'll see me every day, and every day 
you will suffer vain regrets for the happi- 
ness that might have been yours if you had 
been a decent, honorable man; but you are 
not decent, you are not honorable, you are 
not even a man!” 

He tried to laugh derisively, but she saw 
the slow red creep to his face and knew 
that she had scored. 

“TI hope you'll feel better when you 
come back from your mother’s,” he said. 
“You haven’t been very good company 
lately. Oh, by the way, where did you say 
you are going?” 

“T didn’t say,” she replied. 

“Won’t you give me your address?” he 
demanded. 

“ No.” 
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“ But suppose something happens? Sup- 
pose I want to get word to you?” Crumb 
insisted. 

“ You'll have to wait until I get back,” 
she told him. 

“IT don’t see why you can’t tell me where 
you’re going,” he grumbled. 

“ Because there is a part of my life that 
you and your sort have never entered,” she 
replied. “I would as lief take a physical 
leper to my mother as a moral one. I can- 
not even discuss her with you without a 
feeling that I have besmirched her.” 

On ther face was an expression of un- 
speakable disgust as she passed through 
the doorway of the bungalow and closed 
the door behind her. Wilson Crumb sim- 
ulated a shudder. 

“T sure was a damn fool,” he mused. 
“ Gaza would have made the greatest emo- 
tional actress the screen has ever known, 
if I’d given her a chance. I guessed her 


wrong and played her wrong. She’s not 
like any woman I ever saw before. I 
should have made her a great success and 
won her gratitude—that’s the way I ought 
to have played her. 


Oh, well, what’s the 
difference? She’ll come back!” 

He rose and went to the bathroom, 
snuffed half a grain of cocaine, and then 
collected all the narcotics hidden there and 
every vestige of contributary evidence of 
their use by the inmates of the bungalow. 
Dragging a small table into his bedroom 
closet, he mounted and opened a trap lead- 
ing into the air space between the ceiling 
and the roof. Into this he clambered, car- 
rying the drugs with him. 

They were wrapped in a long, thin pack- 
age, to which a light, strong cord was at- 
tached. With this cord he lowered the 
package into the space between the sheath- 
ing and the inner wall, fastening the end 
of the cord to a nail driven into one of the 
studs at arm’s length below the wall plate. 

“ There!” he thought, as he clambered 
back into the closet. “ It ‘Il take some dick 
to uncover that junk!” 

Hidden between plaster and sheathing of 
the little bungalow was a fortune in nar- 
cotics. Only a small fraction of their stock 
had the two peddlers kept in the bathroom, 
and Crumb had now removed that, in case 
Allen should guess that he had been be- 
trayed by his confederate and direct the 
police to the bungalow, or the police them- 
selves should trace his call and make an 
investigation on their own account. He 


realized that he had taken a great risk; 
but his stratagem had saved him from the 
deadly menace of Allen’s vengeance, at 
least for the present. The fact that there 
must ultimately be an accounting with the 
man he put out of his mind. It would be 
time enough to meet that contingency when 
it arose. 

As a matter of fact, the police came to 
the bungalow that very evening; but 
through no clew obtained from Allen, who, 
while he had suspicions that were tanta- 
mount to conviction, chose to await the 
time when he might wreak his revenge in 
his own way. The desk sergeant had 
traced the call to Crumb, and after the ar- 
rest had been made a couple of detective 
sergeants called upon him. They were 
quiet, pleasant-spoken men, with an ingra- 
tiating way that might have deceived the 
possessor of a less suspicious brain than 
Crumb’s. 

“The lieutenant sent us over to thank 
you for that tip,” said the spokesman. 
“We got him all right, with the junk on 
him.” 

Not for nothing was Wilson Crumb a 
talented actor. None there was who could 
better have registered polite and uninter- 
ested incomprehension. 

“T am afraid,” he said, “that I don’t 
quite get you. What tip? What are you 
talking about?” 

“ You called up the station, Mr. Crumb. 
We had central trace the call. There is no 
use ” 

Crumb interrupted him with a gesture. 
He didn’t want the officer to go so far that 
it might embarrass him to retract. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, a light of under- 
standing illuminating his face. “I believe 
I have it. What was the message? I think 
I can explain it.” 

“ We think you can, too,” agreed the ser- 
geant, “ seein’ you phoned the message.” 

“No, but I didn’t,” said Crumb, “ al- 
though I guess it may have come over my 
phone all right. I’ll tell you what I know 
about it. A car drove up a little while 
after dinner, and a man came to the door. 
He was a stranger. He asked if I had a 
phone, and if he could use it. He said he 
wanted to phone an important and confi- 
dential message to his wife. He empha- 
sized the ‘ confidential,’ and there was noth- 
ing for me to do but go in the other room 
until he was through. He was only a min- 
ute or two talking, and then he called 
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me. He wanted to pay for the use of the 
phone. I didn’t hear what he said over 
the phone, but I guess that explains the 
matter. I’ll be careful next time a stranger 
wants to use my phone.” 

“TI would,” said the sergeant dryly. 
“Would you know him if you saw him 
again?” 

“T sure would,” said Crumb. 

They rose to go. 

“Nice little place you have here,” re- 
marked one of them, looking around. 

“ Yes,” said Crumb, “ it is very comfort- 
able. Wouldn’t you like to look it over?” 

“No,” replied the officer. ‘“ Not now— 
maybe some other time.” 

Crumb grinned after he had closed the 
door behind them. 

“TI wonder,” he mused, “if that was a 
threat or a prophecy!” 

A week later Slick Allen was sentenced 
to a year in the county jail for having mor- 
phine in his possession. 

XIII 


As Shannon Burke alighted from the 
Southern Pacific train at Ganado, the fol- 
lowing morning, a large, middle-aged man 
in riding clothes approached her. 

“Is this Miss Burke?” he asked. “I 
am Colonel Pennington.” 

She noted that his face was grave, and 
it frightened her. 

“Tell me about my mother,” she said. 
“ How is she?” 

He put an arm about the girl’s shoulders. 

“Come,” he said. “Mrs. Pennington 
is waiting over at the car.” 

Her question was answered. Numb with 
dread and suffering, she crossed the station 
platform with him, the kindly, protecting 
arm still about her. Beside a closed car 
a woman was standing. As they ap- 
proached, she came forward, put her arms 
about the girl, and kissed her. 

Seated in the tonneau between the colo- 
nel and Mrs. Pennington, the girl sought to 
steady herself. She had taken no morphine 
since the night before, for she had wanted 
to come to her mother “clean,” as she 
would have expressed it. She realized now 
that it was a mistake, for she had the sen- 
sation of shattered nerves on the verge of 
collapse. Mastering all her resources, she 
fought for self-control with an effort that 
was almost physically noticeable. 

“Tell me about it,” she said at length, 
in a low voice. 
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“Tt was very sudden,” said the colonel. 
“Tt was a heart attack. Everything that 
possibly could be done in so short a time 
was done. Nothing would have changed 
the outcome, however. We ‘had Dr. Jones 
of Los Angeles down —‘he motored down 
and arrived here about half an hour before 
the end. He told us that he could: have 
done nothing.” 

They were silent for a while as the fast 
car rolled over the smooth road toward the 
hills ahead. Presently it slowed down, 
turned in between orange trees, and stopped 
before a tiny bungalow a hundred yards 
from the highway. 

“We thought you would want to come 
here first of all, dear,” said Mrs. Penning- 
ton. “ Afterward we are going to take you 
home with us.” 

They accompanied her to the tiny living 
room, where they introduced her to the 
housekeeper, and to the nurse, who had re- 
mained at Colonel Pennington’s request. 
Then they opened the door of a sunny bed- 
room, and, closing it after her as she en- 
tered, left her alone with her dead. 

Beyond the thin panels they could hear 
her sobbing; but when she emerged fifteen 
minutes later, though her eyes were red, 
she was not crying. They thought then 
that she had marvelous self-control; but 
could they have known the hideous battle 
that she was fighting against grief and the 
insistent craving for morphine, and the raw, 
taut nerves that would give her no peace, 
and the shattered will that begged only to 
be allowed to sleep—could they have 
known all this, they would have realized 
that they were witnessing a miracle. 

They led her back to the car, where she 
sat with wide eyes staring straight ahead. 
She wanted to scream, to tear her clothing, 
to do anything but sit there quiet and rigid. 
The short drive to Ganado seemed to the 
half mad girl to occupy hours. She saw 
nothing, not even the quiet, restful ranch 
house as the car swung up the hill and 
stopped at the north entrance. In her 
mind’s eye was nothing but the face of her 
dead mother and the little black case in 
her traveling bag. 

The colonel helped her from the car and 
a sweet-faced young girl came and put her 
arms about her and kissed her, as Mrs. 
Pennington had done at the station. In a 
dazed sort of way Shannon understood that 
they were telling her the girl’s name—that 
she was a daughter of the Penningtons. 
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The girl accompanied the visitor to the 
rooms she was to occupy. 

Shannon wished to be alone—she want- 
ed to get at the black case in the traveling 
bag. Why didn’t the girl go away? She 
wanted to take her by the shoulders and 
throw her out of the room; yet outwardly 
she was calm and self-possessed. 

Very carefully she turned toward the 
girl. It required a supreme effort not to 
tremble, and to keep her voice from rising 
to a scream. 

“ Please,” she said, “ I should like to be 
alone.” 

“T understand,” said the girl, and left 
the room, closing the door behind her. 

Shannon crept stealthily to the door and 
turned the key in the lock. Then she 
wheeled and almost fell upon the traveling 
bag in her eagerness to get the small black 
case within it. She was trembling from 
head to foot, her eyes were wide and star- 
ing, and she mumbled to herself as she 
prepared the white powder and drew the 
liquid into the syringe. 

Momentarily, however, she gathered her- 
self together. For a few seconds she stood 
looking at the glass and metal instrument 
in her fingers—beyond it she saw her 
mother’s face. 

“IT don’t want to do it,” she sobbed. “I 
don’t want to do it, mother!” Her lower 
lip quivered, and tears came. “ My God, 
I can’t help it!” Almost viciously she 
plunged the needle beneath her skin. “I 
didn’t want to do it to-day, of all days, 
with you lying over there all alone— 
dead!” 

She threw herself across the bed and 
broke into uncontrolled sobbing; but her 
nerves were relaxed, and the expression of 
her grief was normal. Finally she sobbed 
herself to sleep, for she had not slept the 
night before. 

It was afternoon when she awoke, and 
again she felt the craving for a narcotic. 
This time she did not fight it. She had lost 
the battle—why renew it? She bathed and 
dressed and took another shot before leav- 
ing her rooms—a guest suite on the second 
floor. She descended the stairs, which 
opened directly into the patio, and almost 
ran against a tall, broad-shouldered young 
man in flannel shirt and riding breeches, 
— boots and spurs. He stepped quickly 

ck. 

“Miss Burke, I believe?” he inquired. 
“IT am Custer Pennington. r 
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“Oh, it was you who wired me,” she 
said. 

“* No—that was my father.” 

“TI am afraid I did not thank him for all 
his kindness. I must have seemed very 
ungrateful.” 

“Oh, no, indeed, Miss Burke,” he said, 
with a quick smile of sympathy. “ We all 
understand, perfectly—you have suffered a 
severe nervous shock. We just want to 
help you all we can, and we are sorry that 
there is so little we can do.” 

“T think you have done a great deal, 
already, for a stranger.” 

“Not a stranger exactly,” he hastened 
to assure her. “ We were all so fond of 
your mother that we feel that her daughter 
can scarcely be considered a stranger. She 
was a very lovable woman, Miss Burke—a 
very fine woman.” 

Shannon felt tears in her eyes, and 
turned them away quickly. Very gently 
he touched her arm. 

“ Mother heard you moving about in 
your rooms, and she has gone over to the 
kitchen to make some tea for you. If you 
will come with me, I’ll show you to the 
breakfast room. She'll have it ready in a 
jiffy.” 

She followed him through the living 
room and the library to the dining room, 
beyond which a small breakfast room 
looked out toward the peaceful hills. 
Young Pennington opened a door leading 
from the dining room to the butler’s pan- 
try, and called to his mother. 

“Miss Burke is down,” he said. 

The girl turned immediately from the 
breakfast room and entered the butler’s 

try. 

0 Can’t I help, Mrs. Pennington? I 
don’t want you to go to any trouble for 
me. You have all been so good already!” 

Mrs. Pennington laughed. 

“ Bless your heart, dear, it’s no trouble. 
The water is boiling, and Hannah has made 
some toast. We were just waiting to ask 
if you prefer green tea or black.” 

“ Green, if you please,” said Shannon, 
coming into the kitchen. 

Custer had followed her, and was lean- 
ing against the door frame. 

“This is Hannah, Miss Burke,” said 
Mrs. Pennington. 

“T am so glad to know you, Hannah,” 
said the girl. “ I hope you won’t think me 
a terrible nuisance.” 


“ Hannah’s a brick,” interposed the 
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young man. “ You can muss around her 
kitchen all you want, and she never gets 
mad.” 

“T’m sure she doesn’t,” agreed Shannon; 
“but people who are late to meals are a 
nuisance, and I promise that I shan’t be 
again. I fell asleep.” 

“You may change your mind about be- 
ing late to meals when you learn the hour 
we breakfast,”’ laughed Custer. 

““ No—I shall be on time.” 

“You shall stay in bed just as late as 
you please,” said Mrs. Pennington. ‘“ You 
mustn’t think of getting up when we do. 
You need all the rest you can get.” 

They seemed to take it for granted that 
Shannon was going to stay with them, in- 
stead of going to the little bungalow that 
had been her mother’s—the truest type of 
hospitality, because, requiring no oral ac- 
ceptance, it suggested no obligation. 

“ But I cannot impose on you so much,” 
she said. “ After dinner I must go down 
to—to—”’ 

Mrs. Pennington did not permit her to 
finish. 

“ No, dear,” she said, quietly but defi- 
nitely. “ You are to stay with us until you 
return to the city. Colonel Pennington has 
arranged with the nurse to remain with 
your mother’s housekeeper until after the 
funeral. Please let us have our way. It 
will be so much easier for you, and it will 
let us feel that we have been able to do 
something for you.” 

Shannon could not have refused if she 
had wished to, but she did not wish to. In 
the quiet ranch house, surrounded by these 
strong, kindly people, she found a restful- 
ness and a feeling of security that she had 
not believed she was ever to experience 
again. She had these thoughts when, 
under the influence of morphine, her nerves 
were quieted and her brain clear. After 
the effects had worn off, she became rest- 
less and irritable. She thought of Crumb 
then, and of the bungalow on the Vista 
del Paso, with its purple monkeys stenciled 
over the patio gate. She wanted to be 
back where she could be free to do as she 
pleased—free to sink again into the most 
degrading and abject slavery that human 
vice has ever devised. 

On the first night, after she had gone to 
her rooms, the Penningtons, gathered in the 
little family living room, discussed her, as 
people are wont to discuss a stranger be- 
neath their roof. 
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“Tsn’t she radiant?” demanded Eva. 
“She’s the most beautifulest creature I 
ever saw!” 

“She looks much as her mother must 
have looked at the same age,” commented 
the colonel. “ There is a marked family 
resemblance.” 

“She is beautiful,” agreed Mrs. Pen- 
nington; “ but I venture to say that she is 
looking her worst right now. She doesn’t 
appear at all well, to me. Her complexion 
is very sallow, and sometimes there is the 
strangest expression in her eyes — almost 
wild. The nervous shock of her mother’s 
death must have been very severe; but she 
bears up wonderfully, at that, and she is 
so sweet and appreciative!” 

“ T sized her up over there in the kitchen 
to-day,” said Custer. “ She’s the real ar- 
ticle. I can always tell by the way people 
treat a servant whether they are real peo- 
ple or only counterfeit. She was as sweet 
and natural to Hannah as she is to mother.” 

“T noticed that,” said his mother. “ It 
is one of the hall marks of good breeding; 
but we could scarcely expect anything else 
of Mrs. Burke’s daughter. I know she 
must be a fine character.” 

In the room above them Shannon Burke, 
with trembling hands and staring eyes, was 
inserting a slender needle beneath the skin 
above her hip. In the movies one does not 
disfigure one’s arms or legs. 


XIV 


THE day of the funeral had come and 
gone. It had been a very hard one for 
Shannon. She had determined that on this 
day, at least, she would not touch the little 
hypodermic syringe. She owed that much 
respect to the memory of her mother. And 
she had fought—God, how she had fought! 
—with screaming nerves that would not be 
quiet, with trembling muscles, and with a 
brain that held but a single thought—mor- 
phine, morphine, morphine! 

She tried to shut the idea from her mind. 
She tried to concentrate her thoughts upon 
the real anguish of her heart. She tried to 
keep before her a vision of her mother; 
but her hideous, resistless vice crowded all 
else from her brain, and the result was that 
on the way back from the cemetery she col- 
lapsed into screaming, incoherent hysteria. 

They carried her to her room—Custer 
Pennington carried her, his father and 
mother following. When the men had left, 
Mrs. Pennington and Eva undressed her 
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and comforted her and put her to bed; but 
she still screamed and sobbed—frightful, 
racking sobs, without tears. She was try- 
ing to tell them to go away. How she 
hated them! If they would only go away 
and leave her! But she could not voice 
the words she sought to scream at them, 
and so they stayed and ministered to her 
as best they could. After a while she lost 
consciousness, and they thought that she 
was asleep, and left her. 

Perhaps she did sleep, for later, when 
she opened her eyes, she lay very quiet, 
and felt rested and almost normal. She 
knew, though, that she was not entirely 
awake—that when full wakefulness came 
the terror would return unless she quickly 
had recourse to the little needle. 

In that brief moment of restfulness she 
thought quickly and clearly and very fully 
of what had just happened. She had never 
had such an experience before. Perhaps 
she had never fully realized the frightful 
hold the drug had upon her. She had 
known that she could not stop—or, at least, 
she had said that she knew; but whether 
she had any conception of the pitiful state 
to which enforced abstinence would reduce 
her is to be doubted. Now she knew, and 


she was terribly frightened. 
“TI must cut it down,” she said to her- 


self. ‘I must have been hitting it up a 
little too strong. When I get home, I'll 
let up gradually until I can manage with 
three or four shots a day.” 

When she came down to dinner that 
night, they were all surprised to see her, for 
they had thought her still asleep. Partic- 
ularly were they surprised to see no indi- 
cations of her recent breakdown. How 
could they know that she had just taken 
enough morphine to have killed any one 
of them? She seemed normal and com- 
posed, and she tried to infuse a little gay- 
ety into her conversation, for she realized 
that her grief was not theirs. She knew 
that their kind hearts shared something of 
her sorrow, but it was selfish to impose her 
own sadness upon them. 

She had been thinking very seriously, 
had Shannon Burke. The attack of hys- 
teria had jarred her loose, temporarily at 
least, from the selfish rut that her habit 
and her hateful life with Crumb had worn 
for her. She recalled every emotion of the 
ordeal through which she had passed, even 
to the thoughts of hate that she had held 
for those two sweet women at the table 


with her. How could she have hated them? 
She hated herself for the thought. 

She compared herself with them, and a 
dull flush mounted to her cheek. She was 
not fit to remain under the same roof with 
them, and here she was sitting at their ta- 
ble, a respected guest! What if they 
should learn of the thing she was? The 
thought terrified her; and yet she talked 
on, oftentimes gayly, joining with them in 
the laughter that was a part of every meal. 

She really saw them, that night, as they 
were. It was the first time that her grief 
and her selfish vice had permitted her to 
study them. It was her first understanding 
glimpse of a family life that was as beau- 
tiful as her own life was ugly. 

As she compared herself with the wom- 
en, she compared Crumb with these two 
men. They might have vices—they were 
strong men, and few strong men are with- 
out vices, she knew—but she was sure they 
were the vices of strong men, which, by 
comparison with those of Wilson Crumb, 
would become virtues. What a pitiful 
creature Crumb seemed beside these two, 
with his insignificant mentality and his 
petty egotism! 

Suddenly it came to her, almost as a 
shock, that she had to leave this beautiful 
place and go back to the sordid life that 
she shared with Crumb. Her spirit revolt- 
ed, but she knew that it must be. She did 
not belong here—her vice must ever bar 
her from such men and women as these. 
The memory of them would haunt her al- 
ways, making her punishment the more 
poignant to the day of her death. 

That evening she and Colonel Penning- 
ton discussed her plans for the future. She 
had asked him about disposing of the or- 
chard—how she should proceed, and what 
she might ask for it. 

“ T should advise you to hold it,” he said. 
“Tt is going to increase in value tremen- 
dously in the next few years. You can 
easily get some one to work it for you on 
shares. If you don’t want to live on it, 
Custer and I will be glad to keep an eye 
on it and see that it is properly cared for; 
but why don’t you stay here? You could 
really make a very excellent living from it. 
Besides, Miss Burke, here in the country 
you can really live. You city people don’t 
know what life is.” 

“There!” said Eva. “ Popsy has start- 
ed. If he had his way, we’d all have to 
move to the city to escape the maddening 
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crowd. He’d move the maddening crowd 
into the country!” 

“Tt may be that Shannon doesn’t care 
for the country,” suggested Mrs. Penning- 
ton. “ There are such foolish people,” she 
added, laughing. 

“Oh, I would love the country!” ex- 
claimed Shannon. 

“Then why don’t you stay?” urged the 
colonel. 

“T had never thought of it,” she said 
hesitatingly. 

It was indeed a new idea. Of course it 
was an absolute impossibility, but it was a 
very pleasant thing to contemplate. 

“ Possibly Miss Burke has ties in the 
city that she would not care to break,” sug- 
gested Custer, noting her hesitation. 

Ties in the city! Shackles of iron, 
rather, she thought bitterly; but, oh, it was 
such a nice thought! To live here, to see 
these people daily, perhaps be one of them, 
to be like them—ah, that would be heaven! 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I have ties in the city. 
I could not remain here, I am afraid, much 
as I should like to. I—I think I had bet- 
ter sell.” 

“Rubbish!” exclaimed the colonel. 
“You'll not sell. You are going to stay 
here with us until you are thoroughly rest- 
ed, and then you won’t want to sell.” 

“TI wish that I might,” she said; 
“ but—” 

“ But nothing!” interrupted the colonel. 
“ You are not well, and I shan’t permit you 
to leave until those cheeks are the color of 
Eva’s.” 

He spoke to her as he might have spoken 
to one of his children. She had never 
known a father, and it was the first time 
that any man had talked to her in just 
that way. It brought the tears to her eyes 
—tears of happiness, for every woman 
wants to feel that she belongs to some man 
—a father, a brother, or a husband—who 
loves her well enough to order her about 
for her own good. 

“T shall have to think it over,” she said. 
“Tt means so much to me to have you all 
want me to stay! Please don’t think that 
I don’t want to; but—but—there are so 
many things to consider, and I want to 
stay so very, very much!” 

“ All right,” said the colonel. “ It’s de- 
cided—you stay. Now run off to bed, for 
you’re going to ride with us in the morn- 
ing, and that means that you’ll have to be 
up at half past five.” 
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“ But I can’t ride,” she said. “I don’t 
know how, and I have nothing to wear.” 

“ Eva'll fit you out, and as for not know- 
ing how to ride, you can’t learn any young- 
er. Why, I’ve taught half the children in 
the foothills to ride a horse, and a lot of 
the grown-ups. What I can’t teach you 
Cus and Eva can. You're going to start 
in to-morrow, my little girl, and learn how 
to live. Nobody who has simply survived 
the counterfeit life of the city knows any- 
thing about living. You wait—we’ll show 
you!” 

She smiled up into his face. 

“IT suppose I shall have to mind you, 
she said. “I imagine every one does.” 

Seated in an easy chair in her bedroom, 
she stared at the opposite wall. The crav- 
ing that she was seldom without was grow- 
ing in intensity, for she had been without 
morphine since before dinner. She got up, 
unlocked her bag, and took out the little 
black case. She opened it, and counted 
the powders remaining. She had used half 
her supply—she could stay but three or 
four days longer at the outside; and the 
colonel wanted her to stay until her cheeks 
were like Eva’s! 

She rose and looked in the mirror. How 
sallow she was! Something—she did not 
know what—had kept her from using rouge 
here. During the first days of her grief she 
had not even thought of it, and then, after 
that evening at dinner, she knew that she 
could not use it here. It was a make-be- 
lieve, a sham, which didn’t harmonize with 
these people or the life they led—a clean, 
real life, in which any form of insincerity 
had no place. She knew that they were 
broad people, both cultured and traveled, 
and so she could not understand why it 
was that she felt that the harmless vanity 
of rouge might be distasteful to them. In- 
deed, she guessed that it would not. It 
was something fine in herself, long sup- 
pressed, seeking expression. 

It was this same thing, perhaps, that had 
caused her to refuse a cigarette that Custer 
had offered her after dinner. The act in- 
dicated that they were accustomed to hav- 
ing women smoke there, as women nearly 
everywhere smoke to-day; but she had re- 
fused, and she was glad she had, for she 
noticed that neither Mrs. Pennington nor 
Eva smoked. Such women didn’t have to 
smoke to be attractive to men. She had 
smoked in her room several times, for that 
habit, too, had a strong hold on her; but 
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she had worked assiduously to remove the 
telltale stains from her fingers. 

“T wonder,” she mused, looking at the 
black case, “if I could get through the 
night without you! It would give me a 
few more hours here if I could—a few more 
hours of life before I go back to that!” 

Until midnight she fought her battle—a 
losing battle—tossing and turning in her 
bed; but she did her best before she gave 
up in defeat—no, not quite defeat; let us 
call it compromise, for the dose she took 
was only half as much as she ordinarily 
allowed herself. The three-hour fight and 
the half dose meant a partial victory, for 
it gained for her, she estimated, an addi- 
tional six hours. 

At a quarter before six she was awak- 
ened by a knock on her door. It was al- 
ready light, and she awoke with mingled 
surprise that she had slept so well and 
vague forebodings of the next hour or two, 
for she was unaccustomed to horses and a 
little afraid of them. 

“Who is it?” she asked, as the knock 
was repeated. 

“Eva. I’ve brought your riding things.” 

Shannon rose and opened the door. She 
was going to take the things from the girl, 
but the latter bounced into the room, fresh 
and laughing. 

“Come on!” she cried. “I'll help you. 
Just pile your hair up anyhow—it doesn’t 
matter—this hat ‘Il cover it. I think these 
breeches will fit you—we are just about the 
same size; but I don’t know about the 
boots—they may be a little large. I didn’t 
bring any spurs—papa won’t let any one 
wear spurs until they ride fairly well. 
You'll have to win your spurs, you see! 
It’s a beautiful morning—just spiffy! Run 
in and wash up a bit. I'll arrange every- 
thing, and you'll be in ’em in a jiffy.” 

She seized Shannon around the waist 
and danced off toward the bathroom. 

“Don’t be long,” she admonished, as 
she returned to the dressing room, from 
where she laid down a barrage of conver- 
sation before the bathroom. 

Shannon washed quickly. She was ex- 
cited at the prospect of the ride. That and 
the laughing, talking girl in the adjoining 
room gave her no time to think. Her mind 
was fully occupied and her nerves were 
stimulated. For the moment she forgot 
about morphine, and then it was too late, 
for Eva had her by the hand and she was 
being led, almost at a run, down the stairs, 
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through the patio, and out over the edge 
of the hill down toward the stable. 

At first the full-foliaged umbrella trees 
through which the walk wound concealed 
the stable and corrals at the foot of the 
hill, but presently they broke upon her 
view, and she saw the horses saddled and 
waiting, and the other members of the fam- 
ily. The colonel and Mrs. Pennington were 
already mounted. Custer and a stableman 
held two horses, while the fifth was tied to 
a ring in the stable wall. It was a pretty 
picture — the pawing horses, with arched 
necks, eager to be away; the happy, laugh- 
ing people in their picturesque and uncon- 
ventional riding clothes; the new day upon 
the nearer hills; the haze upon the farther 
mountains. 

“ Fine!” cried the colonel, as he saw her 
coming. “ Really never thought you’d do 
it! Ill wager this is the earliest you have 
been up in many a day. ‘ Barbarous hour’ 
—that’s what you’re saying. Why, when 
my cousin was on here from New York, he 
was really shocked—said it wasn’t decent. 
Come along—we’re late this morning. 
You'll ride Baldy—Custer ’ll help you up.” 

She stepped to the mounting block as 
the young man led the dancing Baldy close 
beside it. 

“ Ever ridden much?” he asked. 

“ Never in my life.” 

“ Take the reins in your left hand—so. 
Like this—left-hand rein coming in under 
your little finger, the other between your 
first and second fingers, and the bight out 
between your first finger and thumb— 
there, that’s it. Face your horse, put your 
left hand on the horn, and your right hand 
on the cantle—this is the cantle back here. 
That’s the ticket! Now put your left foot 
in the stirrup and stand erect—no, don’t 
lean forward over the saddle—good! 
Swing your right leg, knee bent, over the 
cantle, at the same time lifting your right 
hand. When you come down, ease your- 
self into the saddle by closing on the horse 
with your knees — that takes the jar off 
both of you. Ride with a light rein. If 
you want him to slow down or stop, pull 
him in—don’t jerk.” 

He was holding Baldy close to the bit as 
he helped her and explained. He saw that 
her right foot found the stirrup, and that 
she had the reins properly gathered, and 
then he released the animal. Immediately 
Baldy began to curvet, raising both fore 
feet simultaneously, and, as they were com- 
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ing down, raising his hind feet together, so 
that all four were off the ground at once. 

Shannon was terrified. Why had they put 
her on a bucking horse? They knew she 
couldn’t ride. It was cruel! 

But she sat there with tight-pressed lips 
and uttered no sound. She recalled every 
word that Custer had said to her, and she 
did not jerk, though some almost irresist- 
ible power urged her to. She just pulled, 
and as she pulled she glanced about to see 
if they were rushing to her rescue. Great 
was her surprise when she discovered that 
no one was paying much attention to her 
or to the mad actions of her terrifying 
mount. 

Suddenly it dawned upon her that she 
had neither fallen off nor come near falling 
off. She had not even lost a stirrup. As 
a matter of fact, the motion was not even 
uncomfortable. It was enjoyable, and she 
was in about as much danger of being 
thrown as she would have been from a 
rocking chair as violently self-agitated. 
She laughed then, and in the instant all 
fear left her. 

She saw Eva mount from the ground, 
and noted that the stableman was not even 
permitted to hold her restive horse, much 
less to assist her in any other way. Custer 
swung to the saddle with the ease of long 
habitude. The colonel reined to her side. 

“We'll let them go ahead,” he said, 
“ and I'll give you your first lesson. Then 
I'll turn you over to Custer—he and Eva 
can put on the finishing touches.” 

“He wants to see that you’re started 
right,” called the younger man, laughing. 

“‘ Popsy just wants to add another feath- 
er to his cap,” said Eva. “ Some day he’ll 
‘point with pride’ and say, ‘ Look at her 
ride! I gave her her first lesson.’ ” 

“ Here come Mrs. Evans and Guy!” 

As Mrs. Pennington spoke, they saw two 
horses rounding the foot of the hill at a 
brisk canter, their riders waving a cheery 
long-distance greeting. 

That first morning ride with the Pen- 
ningtons and their friends was an event in 
the life of Shannon Burke that assumed 
the proportions of an adventure. The nov- 
elty, the thrill, the excitement, filled her 
every moment. The dancing horse be- 
neath her seemed to impart to her a full 
measure of its buoyant life. The gay 
laughter of her companions, the easy fel- 
lowship of young and old, the generous 
sympathy that made her one of them, gave 
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her but another glimpse of the possibilities 
for happiness that requires no artificial 
stimulus. 

She loved the hills. She loved the little 
trail winding through the leafy tunnel of a 
cool barranco. She loved the thrill of the 
shelving hillside where the trail clung pre- 
cariously in its ascent toward some low 
summit. She tingled with new life and a 
new joy as they broke into a gallop along 
a grassy ridge. 

Custer, in the lead, reined in, raising his 
hand in signal for them all to stop. 

“ Look, Miss Burke,” he said, pointing 
toward a near hillside. ‘“ There’s a coyote. 
Thought maybe you’d never seen one on 


his native heath.” 


“ Shoot it! Shoot it!” cried Eva. “ You 
poor boob, why don’t you shoot it?” 

“ Baldy’s gun shy,” he explained. 

“Oh!” said Eva. “ Yes, of course—I 
forgot.” 

“One of the things you do best,” re- 
turned Custer loftily. 

“T was just going to say that you were 
not a boob at all, but now I won’t!” 

Shannon watched the gray, wolfish ani- 
mal turn and trot off dejectedly until it 
disappeared among the brush; but she was 
not thinking of the coyote. She was con- 
sidering the thoughtfulness of a man who 
could remember to forego a fair shot at a 
wild animal because one of the horses in 
his party was gun shy, and was ridden by a 
woman unaccustomed to riding. She won- 
dered if this was an index to young Pen- 
nington’s character—so different from the 
men she had known. It bespoke a general 
attitude toward women with which she was 
unfamiliar—a protective instinct that was 
chiefly noticeable in the average city man 
by its absence. 

Interspersed with snatches of conversa- 
tion and intervening silences were occa- 
sional admonitions directed at her by the 
colonel, instructing her to keep her feet 
parallel to the horse’s sides, not to lean 
forward, to keep her elbows down and her 
left forearm horizontal. 

“ T never knew there was so much to rid- 
ing!” she exclaimed, laughingly. “I 


thought you just got on a horse and rode, 
and that was all there was to it.” 

“ That is all there is to it to most of the 
people you see riding rented horses around 
Los Angeles,” Colonel Pennington told her. 
“It is all there can ever be to the great 
Horseman- 


majority of people anywhere. 
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ship is inherent in some; by others it can 
never be acquired.” 

“ Like dancing,” suggested Eva. 

“ And thinking,” said Custer. “ Lots of 
people can go through the motions of rid- 
ing, or dancing, or thinking, without ever 
achieving any one of them.” 

“T can’t even go through the motions of 
riding,” said Shannon ruefully. 

“All you need is practice,” said the 
colonel. “I can tell a born rider in half 
an hour, even if he’s never been on a horse 
before in this life. You’re one.” 

“T’m afraid you’re making fun of me. 
The saddle keeps coming up and hitting 
me, and I never see any of you move from 
yours.” 

Guy Evans was riding close to her. 

“No, he’s not making fun of you,” he 
whispered, ieaning closer to Shannon. 
“ The colonel has paid you one of the great- 
est compliments in his power to bestow. 
He always judges people first by their 
morals and then by their horsemanship; 


but if they are good horsemen, he can 
make generous allowance for minor lapses 
in their morals.” 

They both laughed. 

“ He’s a dear, isn’t he?” said the girl. 

“He and Custer are the finest men I 
ever knew,” replied the boy eagerly. 

That ride ended in a rushing gallop along 
a quarter mile of straight road leading to 
the stables, where they dismounted, flushed, 
breathless, and laughing. As they walked 
up the winding concrete walk toward the 
house, Shannon Burke was tired, lame, and 
happy. She had adventured into a new 
world and found it good. 

“Come into my room and wash,” said 
Eva, as they entered the patio. ‘“ We're 
late for breakfast now, and we all like to 
sit down together.” 

For just an instant, and for the first time 
that morning, Shannon thought of the hy- 
podermic needle in its black case upstairs. 
She hesitated, and then resolutely turned 
into Eva’s room. 


(To be continued in the August number of MuNsEY’s MAGAZINE) 





TO PHYLLIDA IN THE CITY 


SWEETHEART toiling in the city, 
Brave and gay as you are pretty, 
Would that you were here with me 
Underneath this pleasant tree, 

And that you, as well as I, 

Looked up at the country sky, 
Listening to the running stream 

In an idle, happy dream! 

If we only could change places, 
Loveliest of lovely faces— 

I sit at your desk for you 

And all your dreary taskwork do, 
You sit here and dream for me— 
That were as it ought to be. 

And I know another thing— 
Sweeter songs than I can sing 

You would sing beside our stream, 
Dream far better than I dream. 
Your work to me would seem but play, 
Because you do it every day; 

For I'd dip my pen and think 
*Twas your own dear pen and ink; 
Everything I touched your own— 
Paper, desk, and telephone. 

When it rang, I’d say: “ Just here 
She pressed her rose-red lips, the dear!” 
Perhaps within your desk I'd find 
A powder puff you'd left behind! 


Nicholas Breton 











EPAIRS on the main highway sent 

a string of motor cars around 

through an unheard-of valley, where 

birds sang and flowers grew boldly near the 

roadside. In its center, where two of the 

winding, lane-like roads intersected, stood 

a church, a schoolhouse, and a store, all of 
them rickety and in need of paint. 

“ Judson Mills, general merchandise,” 
said the sign in front of the store. 

Dora Mills, opening a case of salmon, 
lifted her pretty head to a listening atti- 
tude. It had been a long time since there 
had been such a whirring and a humming 
in the valley. Her rose-pearl coloring 
heightened a little. 

Three years ago, when Dora was nine- 
teen, a score of city men and women had 
camped there for a fortnight, and had sent 
a virus of life through the valley’s sleepy 
veins. The city people had been enthusi- 
astic. They had declared the climate su- 
perior to the mountains; but not one of 
them had ever come back—not even that 
big, silent Dr. Cartwright, who had said 
that he could cure Jud. 

And now a car was actually stopping at 
the rotting horse block outside of the store. 
It was a blue car, carrying four people. 
A young man, correctly dressed for out- 
ing, was getting out. Automatically, Dora 
smoothed her wavy light brown hair. 

The voice of her husband floated in from 
the living rooms in the rear. 

“Do-ra! I’m makin’ you a great—big 
—whistle. Ain’t you glad, Do-ra?” 

“ Sure, I am, Jud!” 


Her tone was cheerful; but the dark 


brows with the hint of bronze in them con- 
tracted above her clear gray eyes. 

“ Whistles, whistles, all day long!” she 
muttered. “ He’s got the sittin’ room full 
of ’em. Wonder what those city folks want 
here!” 


Willow Whistles 


EVEN IN THE MOST PEACEFUL VALLEY, LIFE HAS ITS CRISES 
THAT TRY MEN’S AND WOMEN’S SOULS 


By Mella Russell McCallum 
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The young man opened the sagging 


screen door. He might have stepped from 
a clothes advertisement. 

“Can we get a picnic lunch put up 
here?” 

His voice was pleasant. His dark blue 
eyes were pleasant, too, and assured. 

“Why, I don’t know, sir. I’ve got 
canned goods and crackers, of course.” 

He pulled a little grimace. 

“ No home-made sandwiches, eh? Or a 
pot of coffee, with doughnuts? Well, we’ll 
have to run on to an inn, I suppose.” 

He started to go. Dora noticed that his 
step was reluctant. 

“ Wait,” she called. “I’ve got dough- 
nuts, if that’s what you want. I made 
’em yesterday; and I cooked a chicken for 
ourselves this morning. I could spread you 
some sandwiches, and make some coffee—” 

“ Well, that’s more like it!” 

“And if you’d care for cottage cheese 
and pickles—” 

“Would we?” He 
“ Get it all out, sister!” 

Dora couldn’t help laughing a little. Her 
lids fluttered before his gaze. 

“ Do-ra!” came the voice from the rear 
again. “I’m aw-w-ful lonesome in here. 
Ain’t you comin’? I’m makin’ you such a 
nice whistle.” 

“IT got to tend to trade now, Jud. 
Pretty soon!” 

The young man’s survey of Dora seemed 
to grow shrewder. He glanced down at her 
wedding ring. 

“Your husband?” he inquired. 

“ Yes, sir.” Dora raised her head high. 
“ Poor Jud—he ain’t right.” 

He whistled under his breath. 

“ That’s a shame,” he said. “ A down- 
right shame!” Then, with a lightening of 
tone: “ Well, fix up a good feed for us, 
won’t you?” 


rolled his eyes. 
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Dora watched him return to the car. 
There was another boy in the party, and 
two doll-like girls. They were all laughing 
—all except the one who had been in the 
store. She wondered why he didn’t laugh, 
too. He stood with a shapely foot on the 
running board and gazed off down the 
winding road. 

“S$ matter, Rex?” demanded his par- 
ticular companion. “ Any one dead?” 

Her shrill tones reached Dora perfectly. 
There was a sally of laughter. 

“Oh, I’ve seen old Rex look that way 
before,” spoke up the other youth. “It 
means good hunting!” 

Whereupon the one addressed as Rex 
shrugged and climbed into the driver’s seat. 

Dora heard more laughter. She didn’t 
know what they meant. Her step was light 
as she turned to the task before her. 

“ Rex—what a pretty name!” she 
thought as she took the crock of cottage 
cheese out of the ice chest. 


II 


“ WELL, how much, sister?” 

Dora was tying a string around the box 
of lunch. 

“* About two dollars, I guess, sir.” 


“ Why the ‘ sir oe 

He smiled as he pulled two one-dollar 
bills from a roll. Dora pushed the box 
across the counter. He laid the money 
down, but did not take the box. Instead, 
his hands met hers in a quick pressure. 

“T’m so sorry for you,” he told her, very 
low. “ Buried away off down here—and 
so pretty!” 

She jerked herself backward against the 
shelves of overalls and house dresses. Her 
rose-pearl coloring heightened—lessened. 

“You got no right to say that!” 

“T know it,” he agreed, so contritely 
and so earnestly that the anger in her eyes 
died. “ But it’s true!” he added. 

He smiled again as he took up the box 
and the pail and went out of the store. 
There seemed to be something sad about 
that smile, it seemed to Dora—something 
that hurt her. 

His companions set up a merry cheer at 
the sight of food. As they drove away, 
Dora could see the other youth holding 
the pail of coffee out over the running 
board, well away from the sleek surface of 
the blue car. 

“T’ll see him again when they bring the 
pail back,” thought Dora. Then she put 


her hands over her face, aghast at herself. 
“ Me—a married woman! I’m ashamed!” 

“ Do-ra, listen!” came her husband’s 
voice, followed by a wailing toot. “Ain’t — 
that a nice whistle I made you?” 

Whistles! Dora clenched her hands, 
Oh, to be gay and care-free like the motor- 
ing party! They were no younger than she. 

But she walked back to the sitting room 
in outward serenity. The big man who 
sat there hunched in an old rocking chair 
looked up to her happily. He had crisp, 
curling black hair, and a smooth, dark — 
skin. His lips curved like a baby’s, and 
his dark eyes were blanker than empty 
wells. He held up a tiny whistle for her 
inspection. All around the ledge of the 
artificially grained wainscot ranged other 
whistles, mostly shriveled and silent. There 
must have been hundreds of them. On 
the ingrain rug were scattered bits of willow 
bark and shavings. 

Jud blew the whistle again for her. 

“ Nice?” he smiled. 

“ Dandy,” agreed Dora. 

“ You'll sit by me now, won’t you?” 

“ Sure, Juddie!” 

She seated herself in a straight hickory 
chair, and smiled determinedly. Compas- 
sion and motherlike love were in her gray 
eyes; and to-day there was something else 
—something that had been slowly accu- 
mulating, that was closely akin to rebellion 
and despair. 

Jud laughed. 

“Guess I'll make you a new whistle 
now,” he announced, and proceeded to fish 
a jackknife from his pocket. “ Watch how 
good my knife cuts, Do-ra!” 

“ Yes, it cuts fine, Jud.” 

The words were even, from long habit; 
but the girl rose quickly and walked out of 
the room, without looking at him. She 
didn’t want to see the shadow of disap- 
pointment that would come into his face. 

She went through the tidy kitchen out 
into the back yard. A score of greedy hens 
came clucking up to her. She shooed them 
away with her apron. 

“Whistles! Oh, I’ll go crazy with ’em!” 


ITI. 


WHEN the motoring party returned, they 
all trooped into the store. They had pic- 
nicked down by a creek where willows grew 
—Jud’s willows—and reported a good time. 
At least, all did so except Rex. He didn’t 
report anything. 
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The girls giggled and bought some hand- 
kerchiefs. Dora didn’t like them. They 
seemed to be appraising her. She waited 
on them with frozen politeness. The other 
youth bought tobacco. He was a bit su- 
percilious, too. 

Rex stood back sullenly, with his hands 
in his pockets. Once his eyes met Dora’s 
in a flash of understanding. It was as if 
he were saying: 

“ Don’t mind my friends’ bad manners 

+ Then they went away. 
' Next day the macadam on the main road 
was mended, and the detour sign removed. 
Life slowed down to normal torpidity in the 
valley. The only interruption in the Mills 
household routine was the arrival of Min- 
nie, Jud’s widowed sister, who came from 
Chicago for an indefinite visit. 

Minnie was gaunt and tired-looking— 
with reason. For ten years she had sup- 
ported her invalid husband by working in 
a packing house. Nevertheless, there was 
something lively about her—something 
different from the valley folk. She wore 
city clothes with a city air, and her speech 
was sprinkled with fascinating slang. Dora 
liked her immensely, although Minnie’s 
daring opinions frightened her at times. 


? 


“ How do you get this way, Dodie?” the 


guest exclaimed privately. “ Prettier with 
the years! Why, you’re some picture, girl! 
And all of it wasted—poor Jud!” Minnie’s 
voice choked. “ Don’t the doctors hold out 
any hope for him?” 

“One did once—a Dr. Cartwright, who 
camped here three years ago. He said he 
could cure Jud, if I’d bring him to New 
York for an operation. I said I’d think it 
over. He was comin’ back in the fall, and 
I said I’d let him know then. He was just 
wonderful, Minnie—so big and quiet! 
Why, just bein’ near him sort of give you 
confidence in him; but he never come back 
in the fall.” 

Minnie sniffed. 

“So you never done nothing more about 
it! I know—you peppy valley folks! 
Never occurred to you to write him a letter, 
I s’pose. I wish I’d been here! I had a 
feeling I ought to come all along; but poor 
Pete—I couldn’t leave him, even for my 
own brother. If I had been here, I’d ’a’ 
made you—” 

“Oh, Minnie, I did think of writin’ to 
him! I worried myself sick over it; but 
the doctor here don’t think much of tam- 
perin’ with the brain.” 
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“Who you mean—old Doc Leffingwell? 
Huh!” 

“ Dr. Leffingwell’s a grand old man, Min- 
nie, and real conscientious. Why, you 
forget he helped to bring you and Jud into 
the world.” 

“Huh!” Minnie snapped her fingers. 
“ What’s that got to do with Jud’s head?” 

“ Oh, Minnie, you sound so disrespec’ful! 
I tell you, I done what seemed best. I was 
*most persuaded to let that city doctor op- 
erate; but when he never come back, it 
looked to me like it just wasn’t to be. Let’s 
not talk about it any more, Minnie. Jud’s 
safe as he is.” 

“Safe! Sure, he’s safe enough, if that’s 
ali you want!” 

“ But what if I’d let Dr. Cartwright op- 
erate, and Jud had died?” 

Minnie looked at her without speaking 
—a slow look, full of sadness and courage. 

“ Jud’s dead now, as he is, Dodie,” she 
said. 

Dora started. 

“ That’s wicked!” 

“No, ’tisn’t. You owed him his 
chance. Look here, Dodie, let’s you and 
I take him to New York now. It ain’t 
too late. You write that doctor—” 

“No, no, Minnie! It wasn’t to be, I tell 
you. Dr. Leffingwell says it ain’t safe to 
tamper with the brain.” 

Minnie turned on her high heels. 

“ It’s your own show,” she remarked with 
disgust. Then she faced Dora again fierce- 
ly. “ But look here, Dodie—I want to say 
one more thing. I didn’t come here to sit 
and gaze at the landscape through a lor- 
gnette. I come to see my poor brother, and 
make things easier for his wife. You're a 
sweet kid, even if you have got the dope 
all wrong on operations. Now, if you get 
a chance to have some good times while 
I’m here, why, you go on and go—hear? 
You're a good girl, and it won’t hurt you 
any.” 

“Oh, Minnie, you sound shockin’!” 

Jud’s pleading tones interrupted them. 

“ Do-ra, come sit by me!” 

“T’ll come, Juddie,” spoke up Minnie. 
“ Dora’s busy.” 

“ But I want Do-ra. 
Minnie ain’t.” 

Minnie laughed good-humoredly. 

“You got to put up with your homely 
old sis sometimes, Juddie.” To Dora she 
added fiercely: “ You let me go to him this 
time. I want to make it easier for you.” 


She’s pretty, and 
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Dora’s eyes filled at the kindly intent. 
Jud’s sister was so good, so well-meaning; 
and yet she wished that Minnie wouldn’t 
stir things up so. About the operation, for 
instance—Dora had long ago decided that 
“it wasn’t to be.” And about going out 
to have a good time! Such tolerance made 
it hard not to wish that the boy called Rex 
would come back. 

“Tt’s like she says,” Dora muttered. 
“ Things are hard for me here. The whis- 
tles and everything almost drive me mad. 
I didn’t sense it so keen before!” 


IV 


H-mM-M-M-M—whir-r-r-r— Silence. 

Dora peered out through the late June 
dusk. Her hands, slicing old Mr. Potter’s 
salt pork, trembled. The young man called 
Rex was coming into the store. Old Mr. 
Potter shuffled out with his parcel. 

“ Good evening, Mrs. Mills!” 

“ Oh, good evening!” 

“ Rex Cary’s my name. We were just 
passing by, and I wondered if you wouldn’t 
like to come for a little ride with us, Mrs. 
Mills.” He emphasized her name slightly. 
“ Bert Ray and Vivvy Anderson are out 
in my car.” 

“ Oh, I couldn’t, thank you!” 

“Why not? No one to run the store?” 

“Y-yes, there’s some one, but—” 

“ But it isn’t done!” he finished, with a 
smile so dancing and so merry that she 
smiled, too. “I suppose it isn’t, in this 
valley; but what’s the harm? I’m not 
alone.” 

Minnie’s advice was hammering in her 
mind—“ If you get a chance to have some 
good times, you go on and go!” 

“ Well?” urged the youth. 

“ [—wait a minute!” 

Dora flew to the rear, through the sitting 
room—Jud’s fingers vainly plucked to de- 
tain her as she passed—out to the back 
porch, where Minnie was putting some 
clothes to soak in a galvanized tub. 

“Minnie, some friends want I should 
go for an auto ride!” 

Minnie straightened up with a jerk. 

“You go!” she commanded. “I'll ’tend 
to everything.” 

So Dora, with a wildly beating heart, put 
on a cheap but becoming black hat and a 
badly hanging serge cape—it didn’t show 
at night—and slipped out by the back 
way, without passing Jud. She didn’t 
want his fingers to pluck at her again. 
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At first she felt terribly self-conscious 
and guilty, sitting beside Rex Cary in the 
front seat of the beautiful car with its rows 
of shining nickel refinements; but the sense 
of wrongdoing passed with the miles. She 
had never been in a car like that before. 
Even over the valley ruts they scarcely 
jolted. Ovez.on the main highway—well, 
it was more Tike flying; flying over glass, 
and just touching it. 

She wasn’t afraid. She loved it. She 
didn’t even mind the presence of the city 
girl in the rear seat. As a matter of fact, 
Vivvy Anderson and Bert Ray were too 
deeply engrossed in their own affairs to 
bother with patronizing any little Doras 
to-night. 

The young man beside her said hardly a 
dozen words. An hour later he drew up 
beside the rotting horse block again. 
Dora’s eyes revealed new worlds—starry 
worlds. 

The other passengers roused themselves 
enough to call out a perfunctory— 

“ Night, Mrs. Mills! Hope to see you 
again soon!” 

Evidently the spectacle of a married 
woman going out without her husband was 
nothing unusual to them. 

“You liked it, didn’t you?” said Rex 
Cary, as they walked up to the store door. 

“ Oh—yes!” breathed Dora, the spell of 
the ride still upon her. “The way your 
auto went along that smooth road—with 
the wind blowin’ hard, and yet kind of soft, 
against your face—and everything!” 

He laughed low. 

“ You starved little thing! 
that much to you?” 

Dora felt the blood rush into her face. 
The beauty of the night, the sensation of 
skimming over glass, the cold, soft wind 
upon her face—all that was gone. In its 
place the personal settled down about them, 
like the overpowering fragrance of a syringa 
bush. She must get away—quickly. 

“ Good night, Mr. Cary!” 

He did not try to detain her. 

“ Good night,” he said cheerfully. Then 
he added: “ And you might say ‘ Rex’ in- 
stead of ‘ mister ’!” 

V 


Did it mean 


THINGS either stop in life, or else they 


go on. Dora and Rex Cary went on. He 
didn’t come often—perhaps twice a week; 
but after a time he neglected to bring his 
friends along. 
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Dora’s rose-pearl coloring took on a 
shining quality, as if it were fed by some 
inner flame. She fought—fought hard— 
against this new element that was sweeping 
everything else to the background; but she 
was a woman, alive, craving color, move- 
ment, beauty, joy. She thought she had 
buried such longings—and they had grown 
fourfold in their burying place. 

One night Rex Cary pointed to her wed- 
ding ring. He had drawn the blue car up 
to one side of the road. 

“ Why don’t you take it off, Dora?” he 
asked softly. ‘“ Throw it over in that field. 
I hate it!” 

Dora took off the ring, but she did not 
throw it into the field. She slipped it into 
the pocket of her cape. 

Once Rex asked her about Jud, and she 
told him of the accident with the monster 
load of hay—how Jud had been thrown 
head first against a rock. Rex looked 
thoughtful. 

“ Didn’t you ever have a doctor look 
him over?” he wanted to know. 

She told him about Dr. Cartwright, 
and his confidence-inspiring qualities—and 
about how he had never come back. 

“ Dr. Jameson Cartwright?” 

“Oh, do you know him? Tell me more 
about him. He was so wonderful, I 
thought!” 

Rex laughed. 

“ Wonderful—sure! That’s personality, 
Dora—a doctor’s best stock in trade. Per- 
sonality wins him patients, but it doesn’t 
keep them from dying.” 

“Then you think I did right not to let 
him touch Jud?” 

“ Right? I'll say you did!” There was 
a harsh edge to the words. ‘“ Why, child, 
the city’s full of surgeons waiting around 
with hungry eyes, ready to cut people up 
at the drop of the hat.” He looked at her 
hard. “ You did just right!” he repeated, 
as his arms came about her. 


At last there came an evening when he 
spoke of an apartment—city shopping— 
theaters—restaurants. 

“In two weeks you'd be the best-dressed 


girl on Broadway,” he declared. “ You’re 
the prettiest already. Even that quaint 
speech of yours would disappear.” 
“Quaint!” Dora resented the term. 
“You mean countrified,” she corrected 
shrewdly. 
“ Well, never mind if I do. We’ll change 
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all that. You’re clever, Dora—you’ll learn 
in no time.” 

A cold finger touched her heart. She 
was afraid. He would be ashamed of her 
if she didn’t adapt herself well. 

“Will you always—care for me?” she 
whispered. 

“ Always, queer one!” 

She burst into tears. 

“ Because I’ve got—to be sure!” she 
whispered wildly. 

“What do you take me for, Dora?” he 
demanded irritably. 

“Don’t be cross, Rex! 
you.” 

Through the long days of storekeeping 
and housework and tending Jud and visit- 
ing with Minnie she fought Rex. She 
fought him in the long nights, lying rigid, 
listening to Jud’s childlike breathing in the 
next room. 

Duty argued that she was a married 
woman. Married woman—married woman 
—married woman! Yes, and with a help- 
less, pitiful baby of a husband to take 
care of. 

But Minnie would take good care of 
Jud, she pleaded. Minnie was alone in 
the world now. There was no reason why 
she couldn’t stay on forever with her own 
brother. 

Yes, but Jud would miss his wife and 
grieve for her. Jud didn’t like to have 
Minnie sit by him. Minnie wasn’t pretty. 
It was Dora whom his plucking fingers 
sought always to detain. 

But what were plucking fingers to her 
now? She was alive, alive—and Jud was 
dead. Minnie had said so. If she stayed, 
she would die, too, and shrivel up like a 
willow whistle. 

When wit and experience and money 
combine against loneliness and ignorance 
and blood rebellion, the proposition is 
scarcely a sporting one. Duty lost the 
fight. 

It was easy to get away. She simply 
had to hide a suit case in the deep grass 
by the side of the store, and pick it up later. 
That done, they left the valley, with its 
drab, drudging folk, and came out upon 
the smooth main road. 

“ Happy, queer one?” asked Rex. 

“Oh, yes! But he was awful restless 
to-day. Seemed like he sensed something 
wrong.” 

“ Wrong, child? It would be wrong for 
you not to come!” 


I—I believe 
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“Oh, yes, I know, Rex!” 

“ Dora! ” 

“ Yes?” 

“T wish you wouldn’t ever mention him 
to me again!” 

“ All right, Rex—I won’t.” - 

He drew up to the side of the road and 
stopped. 

“ Anything the matter with her?” asked 
Dora, who had grown to love the sleek, 
blue car. 

“ Yes—she won’t go till I kiss you!” 

Dora laughed shakily. The leaves of an 
overhanging tree brushed them. 

It was. at that moment that life sud- 
denly grew simple for Dora—not easy, but 
clear and simple. 

“ac R ex | ad 

He stared at her stricken face. 

“ Well, what now, Dora?” 

His tone was just a shade too petulant. 

“This is a willow tree!” 

Rex continued to stare. When he finally 
spoke, it was with the martyrlike, deliber- 
ate speech of the man who thinks he can’t 
stand much more. 

“ What in hell has that to do with us?” 

“ He makes whistles out of willow bark, 
Rex!” 

“ You promised not to speak of him again 
to me! Here, you little coward, kiss me— 
and forget it!” 

“No! Take me home!” 

“ Little quitter!” He pulled her close. 
“ Don’t you know that it’s too late to play 
tricks?” 

I mean 


“ But I’m not playing tricks! 


it—you’ve got to take me home!” 


“Got to! Got to!” He laughed softly. 

“Yes, you have! Maybe I am one of 
those things you called me—a quitter—but 
I ain’t a coward any more!” 

Dora’s tones rang clearly, the mark of a 
cleared mind. 

“ My dear girl, do you imagine that I’m 
going to turn around?” 

Dora scarcely heard the menacingly soft 
words. The wrenching adjustment that 
had taken place within her was vital and 
permanent. 

“T know it’s hard for you, too, Rex,” 
she said gently. “I ought to have known 
better in the first place. I ought to have 
realized that I couldn’t go off on a detour 
this way.” Figures of speech were strange 
to her, but she kept on. “ What you and 
I have got to do now, Rex, is for both 
of us to get back on our own main roads!” 


He pleaded. He sneered, he bullied; then 
he pleaded again, as she had never heard a 
man plead before. She trembled under the 
torrent, but her mind remained clear. She 
even felt a little sorry for him, because he 
had not experienced any readjustment. She 
wasn’t in the least afraid that he wouldn’t 
obey her. 

Probably the youth, whose life had been 
a series of detours, didn’t know himself just 
why he obeyed her. 

“T thought I knew ’em, lock, stock, and 
barrel,” he admitted at last; “‘but you’re 
different!” 

He took her home. After he had set her 
suit case in the shadow of the porch he 
made a fresh appeal. 

“You don’t realize how hard I’m hit,” 
he said. 

“ Oh, Rex!” Her eyes brimmed, but the 
fire had gone out of her veins. She felt old 
and sure and wise. “I’m so sorry! Good- 
by, and thanks for all your kindness!” 

“ Don’t thank me! God, girl, can’t you 
see ”» 

“ No—no!” 

“ That I can’t live without you?” 

She smiled. Her short brush with the 
world where money is plentiful had taught 
her something of its compensations. 

“Oh, yes, you can! All those swell- 
dressed Broadway girls—” 

“ Dora, don’t!” 

She backed to the door, opened it from 
behind her, slipped inside, and turned the 
key. He looked at her haggardly through 
the glass; then he shrugged and turned 
away. 

The engine of the car purred. In a mo- 
ment he would be gone; but he was back 
at the door again, pounding softly. She 
shook her head. 

“But I’ve got to tell you something, 
Dora! I’ve got to! I'll play fair. Open 
the door!” 

She turned the key back. 

“ About Dr. Cartwright—I lied to you. 
He’s no ordinary sawbones—he’s one of the 
biggest men in America.” 

The light from the kerosene wall lamp 
at the rear of the store fell on the boy’s 
face. For once he was in deadly earnest. 
Dora knew he was telling the truth. 

“T lied! I told you you did right, be- 
cause I wanted you myself! But you're 
such a square, queer little piece—write to 
him, Dora—make arrangements. He’s 
cured hundreds!” 


Ph 
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Rex was sobbing in his thoroughness. 
Then, suddenly, he was gone. 

Dora stood still until she could no longer 
hear the blue car. A pang of little-girl 
regret stabbed her; she would never again 
ride behind that battery of shining con- 
trivances. She didn’t feel heroic, or up- 
lifted, or any of the things one is supposed 
to feel at evicting the tempter. She only 
knew that she had done the only thing she 
could do—and she was tired. 

At length she turned and stumbled back 
to the living rooms. Her foot encountered 
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something small and cylindrical. It was a 
willow whistle. 

As she turned up the light Minnie had 
left for her, her eyes fell upon a framed 
photograph of Jud—a straight and clear- 
eyed Jud. Something white zigzagged 
across the ashes of her consciousness. 

Her glance rested on the old desk in the 
corner, where she kept her straggling ac- 
counts. To-morrow she would sit down 
there and write to Dr. Cartwright. There 
would be no throes of decision. She would 
simply do it. 





The Heathen 


THE STRANGE ROMANCE OF CRAZY BURLEIGH AND THE GIRL 
FROM NEW YORK 


By William Merriam Rouse 


HE good folks said he was a heathen 
and called him Crazy Burleigh, al- 
though they prayed for him more 

or less. It was a shame and a pity, they 
said, and a waste. Anyway, whether Nor- 
man Burleigh was a heathen or not, he 
went beyond death and destruction — on 
into places where most men don’t go. He 
had to go alone, in spite of old Jim John 
Logan. 

He was a plain heathen, not crazy yet, 
when he and Jim John went over from Port 
Mary to Partridge Harbor, one Sunday, to 
see how the bass were biting. Jim John 
was a lake front loafer, but sociable, and 
a good fisherman. He was a friend of 
young Burleigh, who didn’t give a whoop 
how a man looked or talked if he liked 
him. 

Partridge Harbor is a little inlet, about 
the shape of the bowl of a teaspoon, and 
the entrance is so narrow you can’t see it 
unless you’re sailing close inshore. The 
American ships once played a trick on the 
British by hiding in there and covering 
their spars with green branches. Along 
that part of the lake shore there are high 
cliffs that drop straight into the water in 
some places, and in other places have loose 


rock or a strip of beach at the foot of them. 
The way the land and water lie had a good 
deal to do, from beginning to end, with 
Norman Burleigh and the people that were 
mixed up with him. 

Maybe you’ve seen a picture of an In- 
dian standing out on a headland making 
talk with the Great Spirit. Well, that was 
the way Burleigh looked that Sunday after- 
noon, only he had on a bathing suit, and 
his hair was short. Jim John was with him, 
wearing a black sateen shirt and a pair of 
overalls. Burleigh was standing on a shoul- 
der of rock when the Diana sailed into the 
harbor. 

Men never made anything that’s a pret- 
tier sight to see than a good boat—at least, 
not in these parts. The Diana was a 
strange boat, a new boat, and, of course, a 
rich man’s boat. She stood into the har- 
bor and luffed around with her white sails 
flapping. The blocks rattled, and she fold- 
ed her wings and let go the anchor. There 
were three or four smart hands in a kind 
of uniform to handle her; and aft there 
were easy chairs and such. 

Two men and a girl were standing by the 
rail—an old man, thickset, with white hair 
and mustache, and maybe a little too fat 
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under the belt; a very tall, slim young fel- 
low, with a lofty, whipped cream kind of 
look; and a girl. The girl was a ringer for 
Norman Burleigh, without exactly looking 
like him any more than a girl can look like 
aman. The sameness was in the way she 
stood, the way she held her head, and the 
way her eyes looked straight at what they 
were looking at, and saw the inside of 
things instead of the outside. 

From where he stood Burleigh could 
have tossed a stick over on the deck-of the 
Diana. The three people on the boat 
looked at him, and he looked at them. For 
a little spell that seemed like a long time 
he and the girl stared straight into each 
other’s eyes, while the two men on the boat 
were watching him. Then the young fel- 
low hitched his shoulders and sung out: 

“T say, you men! MHaven’t you ever 
seen a boat before?” 

“T never saw anything so beautiful be- 
fore,” Burleigh told him, and kept on look- 
ing into the girl’s face while he said it. 

She got red under her tan. The old man 
laughed, but the young fellow’s face said 
plainer than words that he didn’t have any 
use for Norman Burleigh, and would be 


just as well pleased not to have him clutter 
up the earth. 
“ Let’s go ashore here, father,” said the 


girl, turning toward the old man. ‘“ Come 
on, Frederick! Be human! We'll go in 
bathing!” 

She went below, quick as a flash, and 
her father gave an order to lower a boat. 
The young man shrugged his shoulders and 
went below, too. 

Burleigh had kept stock still until the 
girl disappeared; then he turned around, 
and with Jim John behind him he walked 
down toward the beach. Jim John was al- 
ways uncomfortable with city folks, but he 
followed Burleigh. 

So the two of them were standing on the 
beach when the small boat landed and the 
girl hopped out, light as a cat on her feet. 
In her bathing suit, which a man could 
have put into his vest pocket, she looked 
more than ever like Norman Burleigh. Her 
eyes sparkled when she spoke to him. 

“T’m Anne Jocelyn,” she said. “ This 
is my father, Matthew Jocelyn—and Mr. 
ae Hughes. We're all from New 

ork.” 

The old man looked friendly and tickled. 
The young man looked peevish, but trying 
to be polite. Burleigh smiled. 
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“T’m Norman Burleigh, of Port Mary,” 
he said, “ and this is my friend, Jim John 
Logan.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Hughes. 

“How do you do, gentlemen?” said 
Jocelyn. 

Nobody offered to shake hands. Anne 
Jocelyn laughed. 

“T'll race you to the mouth of the har- 
bor, Mr. Norman Burleigh,” she said. 

“ Anne!” spoke up Hughes, and put out 
his hand, as if he was going to take hold 
of her. 

She looked at the young fellow’s hand, 
and kind of grinned up at him. He wasn’t 
sickly, or feeble, but he did seem to be 
more or less of a misfit side of her and 
Burleigh. 

“T know what you're thinking, Fred- 
erick,” she told him; “ but I only had to 
look once at Norman Burleigh and his 
friend, Jim John Logan, to know that 
they’re the right sort!” 

Without saying a word to each other, 
she and Burleigh walked into the water, 
waded to their depth, and struck out 
smooth and even together. They were 
both swimmers, the kind that’s just as 
comfortable and easy in the water as on 
land; and they finished close, with him 
only about half his length in the lead. 

He helped her up on a flat rock, and 
they stood there, dripping and shining in 
the sun. 

“You didn’t try as hard as you could,” 
she said. 

“T only wanted to beat you a little,” 
Burleigh told her. “ That’s the way it 
should be.” 

“Who are you?” she asked him, after a 
minute. “What do you do, Norman 
Burleigh?” 

“IT work outdoors—on the lake in sum- 
mer, in the woods in winter. Anything 
under the sky—nothing under a roof.” 

““T knew there were men like that,” she 
said. 

“They call me ‘the heathen’ in Port 
Mary.” 

“The heathen? Why do they call you 
that?” 

“T don’t know; but I wanted to tell 
you.” 

“ And you’re happy?” 

“cc Ves.” 

“ How remarkable!” She looked at him 
without saying anything more as long as it 
took him to breathe two or three times. “I 
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don’t think I ever saw anybody before who 
was quite happy.” 

“TI thought I was happy until I saw you. 
Now I know I’m happy.” 

She gasped; but she didn’t flinch, or 
step back. 

“ What difference does that make?” she 
asked him. 

Her voice was low, not much louder than 
the sound of the little waves against the 
rocks. 

“ Because I love you,” he said. “ You 
are my woman—the one I’ve always known 
about. I knew you were somewhere in the 
world, but I never supposed you’d come 
this way!” 

The girl laughed. It was a funny kind 
of laugh—not at him, or because she felt 
like laughing; and he knew that. It was 
more like cracking two sticks together. 

“] have promised to marry Mr. Fred- 
erick Hughes,” she said. “ I must—I shall 
—I’m going to marry him.” 

Burleigh shook his head. 

“You don’t belong to him. There are 
people that belong to each other, and peo- 
ple that don’t. You belong to me. You 
always have. Neither fire nor water nor 
anything that walks can keep us apart.” 

“ Now I know why they call you the 
heathen!” she said. “ You are!” 

“ Nor life nor death,” he went on, as if 
he hadn’t heard her. 

She was looking up into his eyes. Just 
for a minute she swayed back and forth as 
if she wanted him to put his arms around 
her, and was glad she wanted him to. His 
shoulder muscles twitched, he was so near 
to doing it; and then a hail from the beach 
stiffened her as if she’d been struck. She 
turned quick, and put her hands together 
to dive. 

“ Remember,” Burleigh told her. “ Not 
life nor death!” 

They swum back slower and slower, as 
if they didn’t care any at all about getting 
there; but they had to get there some time. 

Hughes was mad when they came out, 
although he did a pretty good job keeping 
his temper. 

“If you’ve had your swim, Anne,” he 
said, “ we might as well go back on board. 
I don’t think I'll go in to-day.” 

“ As you like, Frederick,” she told him; 
“but we’re going to have a picnic dinner 
on shore, and Mr. Burleigh and Mr. Jim 
John are going to be our guests—aren’t 
you?” 


“ Yes,” Burleigh told her, “ we are.” 

He didn’t pay any more attention to 
Hughes than he would if the fellow had 
been a bowlder, not as much; but he stead- 
ied the rowboat for them all to get in, and 
then he shoved it off as easy as he’d have 
skimmed a chip on the water. He stood 
still in his tracks, watching, until she got 
on board and went out of sight. 


II 


THE picnic supper that night was prob- 
ably one of the queerest meals that ever 
were eaten on the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain. The five of them sat around a fire 
on the beach, with a couple of hands from 
the boat standing by and giving them plates 
of things to eat and glasses of things to 
drink—wine, cigars, and a lot of stuff that 
Burleigh and Jim John had never tasted 
before. 

Anne Jocelyn and Norman Burleigh did 
most of the talking that night. They 
talked to each other just as if there wasn’t 
anybody else there at all. He told her 
about the lumber camps in winter, the log 
drives in the spring of the year, and the 
lake in summer. Lots of things have hap- 
pened along the lake, from the French and 
Indian wars down to the time the steamer 
Mohawk burned to the water’s edge. Bur- 
leigh knew about most of it. 

Old man Jocelyn didn’t say much, but 
what he did say meant something. He 
would have made a good boss for a gang 
of lumberjacks. Hughes ate mighty little, 
smoked and drank a lot, and didn’t take 
his eyes off the girl more than long enough 
to lift up his glass or light a cigarette. Jim 
John ate and liquored up as hard as he 
could, for it wasn’t likely his stomach would 
ever get another chance like that. 

It was after they had finished, and the 
hands had cleared everything away, that 
the clash came. There was a full moon, 
the wind was blowing just a puff now and 
then, the way it does sometimes on a sum- 
mer night, and the waves made a kind of 
whisper along the beach. Everybody had 
stopped talking, and Burleigh was looking 
at Anne Jocelyn as if he’d never get enough 
of it, when her father threw away his cigar 
and got up. 

“We'll go on board now,” he said. 
“We sail at daybreak.” 

It was just as if he’d shot Norman Bur- 
leigh. The girl hadn’t known of it—Bur- 
leigh could tell that by the quick way her 
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eyes flashed up; but Hughes wasn’t sur- 
prised. It was a frame-up, plain enough. 
They had let her have her way about the 
swim and the supper on shore, but now 
they were going to use the rough stuff. 

They all got up. One of the hands had 
come back with the small boat, after tak- 
ing the supper stuff on board the Diana. 
He was waiting. Burleigh stepped in front 
of Anne Jocelyn, so that her father and 
Hughes got into the boat first and climbed 
over to the stern. 

Burleigh took hold of the girl’s hand. 

“ This is my country,” he said to her, in 
a low voice; “miles and miles of moun- 
tains and lakes and woods. If you want 
to stay here with me, they can’t find power 
or money enough in the world to take you 
away!” 

She trembled from head to foot. Then 
she jerked her hand away and stepped into 
the boat. 

“T can’t!” she whispered. 

He couldn’t tell, in the moonlight, and 
with her face half turned away, whether 
she was laughing or crying. He stood back 
with his head up, and when he spoke his 
voice went ringing out over the water. 

“ Not death!” he told her. “ Remember 
that to-morrow morning!” 

“ Shove off!” yelled Hughes. 

Their man set an oar into the sand, the 
boat slid out, and in half a minute or less 
they had faded off toward the lights of the 
Diana. 

“ Norm!” said old Jim John, taking hold 
of his arm. ‘“ Norm, don’t you go and get 
all upset. Them are city folks.” 

Burleigh turned as if he hadn’t heard, 
and went up the face of the cliff like a 
deer. He was out of sight and sound in a 
jiffy, and Jim John knew it was no use 
trying to follow him. Logan could keep 
going on a trail all day, but neither he nor 
any other man in these parts had the speed 
to catch up with Burleigh, specially at 
night. 

He had a kind of hunch that he ought 
to hang around the harbor. It was an un- 
easy feeling, and he spent a good deal of 
time cussing city folks in general and the 
people on the Diana in particular. Finally 
he made up his mind to sleep out; so he 
climbed up from the beach and walked 
around to the mouth of the harbor, where 
there was a thick growth of young pines. 
That meant a soft bed and more or less 
shelter in case it came on to rain before 
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morning. Jim John crawled in, and after 
a while he went to sleep. 


Ill 


Ir was just sunrise when Jim John woke 
up. At first he lay there listening to the 
birds, and wondering if he’d been drunk 
again, or how he happened to fetch up at 
sunrise with a lot of pine boughs tickling 
his nose. Then he heard a windlass going, 
and remembered the boat. 

He sat up, and found himself looking at 
a pair of legs going over the pine needles 
without making any noise at all. He knew 
those legs. They belonged to Norman 
Burleigh. 

Jim John crawled through the pines on 
his hands and knees to see what Burleigh 
was up to. He didn’t suspect trouble just 
then. He had an idea that Burleigh was 
sneaking out to the point to get a last look 
at the girl, and Jim John knew a man 
would a good deal rather be alone in a case 
like that. 

He got to an opening where he could get 
a good look at Burleigh, just as the Diana 
was standing out with her main and fore- 
sails up and old man Jocelyn at the wheel. 

Norman Burleigh was on the edge of the 
cliff, kneeling down. When the boat went 
out of Partridge Harbor, he would be able 
to look straight down on her deck. Jim 
John saw he was working at something that 
lay on the ground. 

Burleigh struck a match. There was a 
sputter, and a little ribbon of smoke wound 
up around his head. He jumped up, and 
then Jim John saw what he’d been doing. 

Burleigh had a bundle of fifteen or 
twenty sticks of dynamite tied on the end 
of a pole, the way the river drivers do when 
they want to go out and break a log jam. 
It was a big charge, enough to burst the 
biggest jam Logan had ever seen. Bur- 
leigh had been setting the exploder into one 
of the sticks, and he had the fuse lighted. 

Before Jim John could do any more than 
get on his feet, Burleigh had backed off 
and started to run for the edge of the cliff, 
as if he was getting headway for a jump. 
The topmast of the Diana was just show- 
ing as she went through the entrance to 
the harbor. Burleigh ran forward, and 
Jim John knew that nothing he could do 
would stop what was going to happen. 

Right on the edge of the cliff Norman 
Burleigh teetered, with the dynamite-load- 
ed pole in his hands and the fuse smoking 
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and sputtering. He teetered back and 
forth for a minute, and then he heaved 
with all the strength in his shoulders and 
sent that charge of death and destruction 
swinging off to one side, so that it fell into 
the lake astern of the Diana. 

There was a dull roar, and a spurt of 
water sprinkled her deck. Jim John saw 
the girl looking up, and the old man look- 
ing up, and the hands that worked the boat, 
too—all kind of still, like wax figures. Then 
the Diana slipped out of the harbor, her 
sails filled, and she lay over on a course 
south. 

Norman Burleigh had spun around from 
the edge of the cliff. There was blood on 
his lips, and his eyes looked glassy, like the 
eyes of a dead man. 

“Norm!” said old Jim John. “ What 
in thunder was you up to?” 

Burleigh tried twice before he could an- 
swer; and when he did, his voice sounded 
like the noise out of a drum. 

“T was going to jump down and blow 
us all into the next world together! Not 
death, I told her last night! Not death, 
Jim John—but she looked up at me, and 
I couldn’t do it!” 

He walked off a little way, like a man 
dead drunk but still on his feet. He threw 
his head back and looked up, with the 
blood running down his chin and throat 
from where he had chewed his lips. He 
stood that way for a few minutes, as if he 
was watching the little puffballs of white 
clouds that were floating along in a sky as 
blue as blue. 

All of a sudden he straightened up and 
stood naturally again. His eyes changed 
from being glassy, but they didn’t look the 
way they always had—straight, sharp, and 
through and through things. They were 
softer and more glowing. 

“Tt can’t be true, Jim John!” he said. 

Old Jim John was frightened, but he had 
been edging up toward Norman all the 
time. He put a hand on his arm and pat- 
ted him, the way you might pat a child. 

“You're all right, sonny,” he said. 
“ You just get a holt of yourself!” 

“Tt can’t be true, Jim John!” 

“ What ain’t true, Norm?” 

“That she’s gone, or that I wanted to 
kill her! Not any of it! It wouldn’t be 
right to have it true! She belongs to me— 
she knows it and I know it! All the rest 
can’t be true! 
they are pretty soon, Jim John 


We'll see things the way 
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“ Of course,” Logan told him. “ You're 
all right, and old Jim John will stick by 
you!” 

“ Stick by me? Stick by me?” 

“ Why, yes, sonny. I went through the 
ice in the spring of ’84, and your pa drug 
me out. Neither him nor me ever made 
any brag about it, but it’s true, and I 
could prove it if he was alive.” 

“ Yes—stick by me,” said Burleigh; but 
he hadn’t more than half understood what 
the old man was talking about. 

In a few minutes he started off into the - 
woods, and Jim John followed him. All 
that day and most of the night Logan 
trailed along, until finally Burleigh went 
to sleep on the lake shore and Jim John 
dropped down beside him, played out. 


IV 


It was from that time that people began 
to call him Crazy Burleigh. He wouldn’t 
take a steady job again, and he never went 
more than a few miles from Partridge Har- 
bor. He was pleasant, good-natured, and 
smiling to everybody that he happened to 
see. He wasn’t a hermit, he wasn’t mourn- 
ful, and he didn’t seem to hold hard feel- 
ings against anybody. 

It wasn’t true, he told Jim John, when- 
ever the old man said that anything had 
gone wrong, or that they would starve to 
death or be laid up with rheumatism from 
the cold weather. No more was it true 
that Anne Jocelyn didn’t belong to him. 
He wouldn’t talk about that, but if Jim 
John spoke about it he always made the 
same answer and then walked off some- 
where by himself. 

After the first few days, when he was so 
worried that he couldn’t do much of any- 
thing, Logan set out to build them a shack. 
He fixed it up now and then, when he had 
a chance, and by winter he had a good 
enough place for them to live in. A man 
can always get along somehow. They 
fished and hunted and trapped a little, and 
once in a while one of them would get some 
kind of a job, like rowing out a party from 
Port Mary. That way they kept them- 
selves in groceries. 

A good many folks gave clothes and such 
to Crazy Burleigh and Jim John, and every 
summer city people would hunt them up to 
see what they looked like. The strangers 
would always go away disappointed, for 
Jim John was a plain old roughneck who 
chewed a wonderful lot of tobacco when 
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he could get it, and Crazy Burleigh was 
just a handsome young man who talked 
calmly and naturally and didn’t make any 
breaks, unless somebody said something 
about trouble. Then he would say it 
wasn’t true, as cheerfully as if he was talk- 
ing sense; and that would be the end of it. 

He and Jim John got to be so much of 
an old story that after a while they were 
pretty much forgotten, except when they 
turned up in Port Mary. 

Crazy Burleigh spent hours and hours 
standing on the cliffs at the mouth of Par- 
tridge Harbor and looking off to the south. 
He would stand there as still and straight 
as an Indian. If you got close up to him 
the way Jim John sometimes did, perhaps 
you would hear him say to himself: 

“Tt can’t be true!” 

Five years went along, the way years go, 
and then another five. Nobody ever heard 
anything of the Jocelyns, and their boat 
never showed up again, either with them 
or with anybody else on board. Jim John 
began to get old and bent with rheuma- 
tism, but he hung on with Crazy Burleigh, 
on account of Burleigh’s father having 
saved his life. Of course he thought a lot 
of the boy, too. 


Norman aged in some ways, but not in 


others. His hair got to be sprinkled with 
gray, and he grew quieter and gentler as 
the years went on; but he was strong as a 
bull always, and quick moving. Wind and 
weather agreed with him. 

It was either nine or ten years after the 
Diana sailed south that day that he 
watched for the last time on the cliff above 
the harbor. Some say nine years, and some 
say ten. Anyway, it was late in the fall, 
but not too late for boats to be running, 
and it was blowing a gale from the south— 
a regular hellbender of a fall gale, with the 
seas crashing in against the rocks around 
the entrance to the harbor, and the spray 
flying halfway up the cliffs. Inside, of 
course, it was almost as calm as a millpond, 
the way it always is. 

On days like that Burleigh would spend 
a long time looking off to the southward, 
as if he thought he would some time pick 
up the white wings of the Diana on the 
gray and white lake; but neither he nor 
anybody else was ever to see the Diana 
Standing up Lake Champlain again, with 
old man Jocelyn at the wheel. 

This day he was there watching, right 
on the very edge of the cliff, with the sheer 


drop of a fifty-foot rock wall below him, 
when he picked up a motor boat. She was 
away off toward Port Mary. The after- 
noon steamer had gone by, making heavy 
weather of it. On a day like that you 
wouldn’t expect to see any small craft put 
out; but this boat came on, riding pretty 
well. When she was still quite a way off, 
Burleigh could make out that she was the 
Gleam, of Port Mary. She had two people 
in her, and one of them would probably be 
Slim Dawson, who owned her. 

Jim John was keeping watch with Bur- 
leigh, the same as usual, huddled up to lee- 
ward of a big pine, so that his rheumatic 
bones wouldn’t catch any more of the wind 
than they had to. It was when Burleigh 
leaned forward until it seemed as if he 
would surely fall over the cliff that Jim 
John first saw there was something special 
coming off. He went up and stood beside 
Norman, ready to steady him if he started 
to lose his balance. 

There was a woman in the Gleam with 
Slim Dawson. Wind and gasoline were 
bringing the boat in fast, and although she 
was shipping a good deal of water over the 
bows, it seemed as if she was getting along 
all right. 

Slim held her steady, pointed straight 
for the entrance to the harbor. The wom- 
an was kneeling on the locker that ran 
around the cockpit, up forward; and she 
kept her face turned all the time up to the 
cliff where Burleigh and Jim John stood. 

“ Anne!” yelled Crazy Burleigh, all of 
a sudden. 

V 


THAT one word was all he said. He 
leaned out against the wind until it seemed 
as if he couldn’t keep from going over the 
edge; but the gale, or something, held him 
up from falling. 

Anne Jocelyn saw him and waved her 
hand. She was so near now that they could 
see her smile. It wasn’t a regular smile— 
it was as if there was a light behind her 
face. 

While she was smiling up at Burleigh 
and he was straining down at her, holding 
out his arms, the Gleam lost steerage way 
and rolled into the trough. The engine had 
gone dead. Slim Dawson jumped like a 
lunatic and threw her over, but it did no 
good. She was helpless, rolling and taking 
water, and blowing straight for the broken 
rock at the foot of the cliff. Ahead of 
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them was a certain smash against the gran- 
ite—death inside of minutes, and no way 
out. 

Burleigh saw it as quick as Jim John, 
and before the woman knew what had hap- 
pened. He turned around to Logan with 





a face that had gone gray and dead, all but | 


the eyes, and bounded into the woods to- 
ward their shack the way a deer does when 
it’s started. It was only a few steps, but 
it didn’t seem possible that a man could go 
there and back as quickly as Burleigh. 
When he came, he had a coil of new rope 
in his hand. He threw one end of it to 
Jim John. 

“ Make fast to that pine!” he yelled. 
“T’m going over the cliff!” 

Logan did it. Almost before he had fin- 
ished, Burleigh had passed a slip noose 
around his body and was telling Jim John 
to pay out the rope. The old man snubbed 
it around a stump and stood by. 

“ By the Eternal!” said Burleigh. “ I'll 
bring her up!” 

Then he went over and down the face of 
the cliff, swaying and bumping in the wind, 
with blood in his eyes from where his head 
struck the rough granite, and his fingers 
scraped to the bone in places. He went 
down and down, not daring to look on ac- 
count of what he might see, until the seas 
reached up and grabbed at him, and the 
black and jagged rocks were right under 
his feet. 

Then Jim John stopped paying out, and 
Burleigh hung and spun in the wind. He 
wasn’t a minute too soon. The Gleam was 
coming in, drifting off just a little to the 
right of him. Slim Dawson sat in the 
stern, all ready to jump when she struck. 
The woman stood up in the cockpit, letting 
herself go with the motion of the boat, and 
watching Norman. Burleigh yelled to her, 
kicked against a rock under him, and 
swung forward like the tongue of a bell, 
just as the Gleam struck and lifted as if 
she had been blown out of the water. 

Anne jumped just at that minute, throw- 
ing herself toward Burleigh. Her hands 
touched his shirt, and slipped. One of 
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them hooked into his belt, and she hung 
long enough for him to seize her under the 
arms and draw her up to him. He saw the 
Gleam lift again and smash against the 
cliff. Once he saw the face of Slim Daw- 
son in the water, and that was the end of it. 

Burleigh knew that old Jim John could 
never pull them up, so he told Anne to 
clasp her hands around his neck and hang 
on. No matter what happened, or what 
struck her, or how she felt, she was to hang 
on until he told her to let go. 

Then he went up the rope, hand over 
hand, bracing himself against the cliff with 
his feet when he could, and turning so that 
the rocks struck his body, instead of hers, 
when his feet slipped and the wind swung 
them. He went on until it seemed that his 
arms were being pulled out of the sockets, 
the way you pull a root out of the ground; 
until he couldn’t see or hear; until he could 
feel the blood coming out of his nose and 
running down on her head where it was 
pressed against his cheek. 

The next thing he knew was when Jim 
John helped them over the edge of the 
cliff, talking and crying at the same time. 
After that Burleigh didn’t remember any- 
thing for a while. 

When he came to, there were the same 
clouds driving over him, and the same 
fresh wind with the smell of the pines. 
Anne was sitting beside him, bending over 
and holding his head in her arms. Jim 
John was chewing tobacco, looking fero- 
cious but very happy, less than six feet 
away. 

“ T’ve come back to you!” she said. 

She was dressed in black, but in other 
ways she was the same—that is, she was 
the same the way a blossom is the same 
flower that was a bud a while before. 

Burleigh sat up and put both his arms 
around her. 

“T knew it wasn’t true!” he said. 
never lost you!” 

“ No,” she told him. 
true—I know now!” 

“ This is the truth,” he said, and kissed 
her on the mouth. 


“T 


“None of it was 








THE BOOK 


In an old book I find the words of all 
The songs I sing. It takes but little art 






To fit the words to them; but they are sad withal. 
The book? You know it well—the human heart! 





Roselle Mercier Montgomery 









The Knight Heir 


JAMES SEXAGESIMA, DETECTIVE, MAKES HIS LAST ATTEMPT 
AT A DARING COUP 


By H. Bedford - Jones 


“CYORRY, Jim, but I ain’t got any 
S choice in the matter. You just 
don’t fit in, son, and that’s the long 
and short of it. A fellow’s got to be born 
to this sort of thing, and—well, you ain’t!” 
Corcoran’s red face was redder than 
usual with the effort of being both authori- 
tative and apologetic at the same time. 
The result was a feeling of being on the 
defensive, which was so obviously unpleas- 
ant that he rushed again into belligerent 
speech. 

“No use trying to get away from facts. 
A square peg won’t fit in a round hole. 
After to-day we'll have to do without you 
here.” 

James Sexagesima nodded. 

“T understand,” he said quietly. 

Corcoran moved uneasily in his swivel 
chair. That feeling of being on the defen- 
sive still persisted, to his discomfort. Yet, 
hang it all, he was right—he knew he was 
right! Sexagesima was not cut out for a 
private detective. Corcoran had not 
reached his present affluent position as head 
of the Corcoran Investigation Bureau, find- 
er of lost heirs for unclaimed fortunes, by 
letting his sympathy run away with his 
good sense. None the less, the sympathy 
was there. 

“You won’t have any trouble landing 
some other job, Jim. Refer anybody to 
me; I'll give you a good send off. Use me 
for a reference, strong!” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Corcoran;” and Sex- 
agesima moved toward the door. 

“Oh, Jim!” Corcoran’s fat hand was 
moving some papers about on the desk. 
“ Er—the wife still out in that sanitarium 
in New Mexico?” 

To this Sexagesima merely nodded. 

“H-m! That’s pretty tougk. Look 
here, I’m telling the cashier to slip you two 


months’ salary, so you'll have something 
to send West. Good luck to you, Jim! 
And—well, I’m sorry.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Corcoran. It’s mighty 
kind of you.” 

James Sexagesima abruptly left the in- 
ner office. 

A student of physiognomy would have 
applauded Corcoran’s judgment. This 
young man, slightly under thirty, sandy- 
haired, ruddily healthful, thin of lips and 
nostrils, was obviously no detective. His 
scholarly appearance was emphasized by 
the shell-rimmed glasses that he wore. 
Upon reaching the outer office, he sought 
one of the filing clerks, his sensitive lips set 
in a thin line of determination. 

“The files on the Knight case, Indiana, 
please.” 

His tone was quiet and businesslike, 
quite as if he were still an employee of the 
office. He pocketed the envelope handed 
him, then turned to the cashier’s window. 

There was sympathy in the eyes of the 
girl who handed him the pay check. Cour- 
teous, unobtrusive Sexagesima was well 
liked. Moreover, she knew of the invalid 
wife in the Western sanitarium, and her 
face was sober when she turned back to 
her ledgers, forgetting that she had failed 
to have the man turn in his detective’s 
badge. 

Sexagesima retained his non-committal 
manner until he reached the cheap lodging 
house which to him bore the ironic appella- 
tion of home. There, however, in his dark 
little room, he dropped into a chair and 
pressed clenched hands hard against dry 
eyes. It was a long while before he stirred. 
Although he had long expected this blow, 
its coming was none the less a shock. 

When he did move, it was to take the en- 
velope containing clippings of the Knight 
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case from his pocket and lay them careful- 
ly, one by one, on the cheap varnished top 
of his small table. The brown eyes behind 
the rimmed glasses were keen, watchful, 
earnest. The thin lips were again set in a 
resolute line. He studied the clippings a 
space, then returned them to the envelope 
and took writing materials. 

The letter that he wrote concluded thus: 


You see from the inclosed check, sweetheart, 
that things are going well with me. Because an 
excellent opportunity has presented itself, I am 
leaving the Corcoran bureau. Until it is certain, 
dear, I don’t want to go into detail, but you are 
not to worry that dear little yellow head of yours. 
I always told you I’d come out on top! 

Don’t write to me until you hear again, for I 
shall be away. If all goes well—which it must, for 
my sweetheart’s sake—I shall join you in Santa 
Fe before long. God bless you, my dearest, and 
make you well! 

Always your 
Jm. 


P. S—By the way, Dulcie, please send me at 
once, to this address, that old gold locket of mine 
with the filigree work on the cover. You remem- 
ber—the one with my mother’s picture in it. 


II 


Jupce Joe, Witx1AMs leaned back in his 
swivel chair and switched on the electric 
fan. The city of Evansville is an intoler- 
ably hot place in August. Though the old 
judge had cannily selected the top floor of 
the Furniture Building for his legal offices, 
and had retained the large corner room for 
his own use, the sweeping heat waves, in- 
tensified by the heavy humidity of the Ohio 
bottom lands, rose about him like the hot 
blast of a furnace. 

From the window beside his desk the 
judge could overlook the courthouse and 
its surrounding square. It was a grimy 
pile of stone thickly coated by soot and 
coal dust—a grimly unbeautiful structure 
when viewed from the street. From his 
high vantage point, however, the old judge 
had discovered an item of loveliness on 
which his eye loved to rest, a beauty for 
which no man deserved credit. 

In the extravagant fashion of the past 
generation, the builders had roofed the 
courthouse dome with copper, which, 
through years of storm and sun and corro- 
sion, had become a rich and magnificent 
Pompeian green. To-day the judge was 


regarding it with the fond eye of a discov- 
erer, when his stenographer opened the 
door of the inner office and announced a 
visitor. 
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Judge Williams adopted his judicial air 
and his spectacles at the same time, and 
swung slowly about to face his caller. 

This proved to be a man of unkempt ap- 
pearance and careless linen. His eyes were 
brown. His hat, pushed to the back of his 
head that he might wipe his forehead with- 
out the trouble of removing it, revealed a 
straggling fringe of black hair about its 
edge. His complexion was sallow and un- 
pleasant, his manner bold. With a flourish 
which contrived to be at the same time a 
swagger, he dropped a dirty-edged card on 
the desk, then took a chair and proceeded 
to roll a cigarette. 

The soiled pasteboard announced the 
gentleman to be Mr. James Sexagesima of 
the Corcoran Investigation Bureau. 

*“ And what can I do fo’ you, suh?” 
asked Judge Williams. 

The visitor drew taut the string of his 
tobacco sack, with the aid of his teeth, be- 
fore he replied. 

“We got a claimant for the Knight 
money—the Horatio Nelson Knight estate. 
I just come to look up the records and 
make sure our party’s all right, see? 
You’re in charge of the estate, so the boss 
says to look you up, and I’m here.” 

The judge surveyed his visitor closely. 
Mr. Sexagesima had tilted back his chair 
and hooked one thumb easily in the armpit 
of his vest, perhaps the better to display 
the glittering badge of his dignity. 

“ That is very straightforward, suh, ex- 
ceedingly so! May I inquire upon what 
grounds the claim of your man is based?” 

“Nope!” said the operative curtly. 
“ We ain’t saying. I come to look and re- 
port. If he stands up under it, we’ll send 
the claimant to you and let him talk his 
own say. Fair enough, I guess?” 

Judge Williams slowly creased and re- 
creased a paper on his old-fashioned desk. 

“ This is an unexpected honor, suh. You 
are acquainted with the nature of the 
case?” 

“Some.” The detective flourished his 
yellow cigarette. “ You been advertising 
for Horatio Nelson Knight or his heirs. 
Knight was last heard of in 1898, at Car- 
encro, in Louisiana. Our claimant says 
he’s Knight’s son, see? If his case looks 
good, we’ll send him along to palaver with 
you.” 

“T presume,” said the judge cautiously, 
“he is fortified with documents and legal 
evidence of his identity?” 





THE KNIGHT HEIR 


“ You said it!” retorted the other airily. 
“T want to look up some dope here and 
check it with his story. If you'll give me 
a note so’s I can look up the records, I 
won’t take no more of your time, and much 
obliged.” 

To a casual eye the old lawyer would 
perhaps appear a simple, credulous man, 
an unworldly Southern gentleman, passive 
rather than decisive, and knowing little of 
sharp methods. Those who had heard him 
address a jury, or who had seen him argue 
the McCall case with a gun in his pocket, 
and with bets laid as to whether he or Mc- 
Call would shoot first, knew better. 

“ Well, suh, I reckon it’s your privilege 
to look around,” he finally said. He made 
a determined effort to be friendly. “‘ That’s 
a downright ’Piscopalian name you got, 
suh, it suttinly is! Did you ever hear the 
story about the old darky—” 

“My name suits me,” broke in Sexa- 
gesima coolly. “TI ain’t here to discuss my 
name. I’m here on business. Let’s get 


down to it.” 

Judge Williams stared a moment, then 
brought down his fist with a crash that 
shook his desk. 

“Why, damn yo’ insolence, suh!” he 


thundered. ‘“‘ You shall have that letter, 
and then you’ll get out of this office, suh, 
and you'll stay out!” 

“Suits me,” said the other, unperturbed. 

This constituted the one and only en- 
counter of Judge Joel Williams and James 
Sexagesima. During the remainder of his 
stay in Evansville, the operative conducted 
himself busily if inoonspicuously. He 
found that the Knight estate consisted of 
cash in the bank and rich bottom land 
along the river. The whole amounted to 
perhaps fifty thousand dollars. The van- 
ished Horatio Nelson Knight, or his heirs, 
had this snug little fortune waiting for 
them; should no claimant prove title, the 
property would revert to the State. 

Armed with the curt letter furnished by 
Judge Williams, the detective went to the 
library and courthouse and exhumed files 
of musty documents and old newspapers, 
on which he spent long hours. He even 
chanced upon an ancient delineation of Ho- 
ratio Nelson Knight, at the time when that 
gentleman left the town of his nativity to 
seek his fortune in Louisiana. None in the 
quiet library saw him hastily clip that 
newspaper cut and place it carefully in his 
pocket. Nor did they notice that he traced 
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the signatures on certain documents, by the 
aid of tissue paper. 

At the end of a week, Sexagesima placed 
his suit case aboard a north-bound train. 
On the following day he appeared on 
the streets of Indianapolis, marvelously 
changed to the trim neatness, the healthful 
ruddiness, of former days. His hair was 
again sandy, his brown eyes themselves ap- 
peared different behind the shelter of the 
horn-rimmed glasses. 

In the shabby studio of an obscure pho- 
tographer who made a practice of tinting 
portraits with color, Sexagesima took a 
small filigreed gold locket from his wallet 
and laid it on the table. 

The photographer examined it with pro- 
fessional interest. Within the oval frame 
was the penciled portrait of a woman’s 
head. It was not a very well executed 
drawing. Obviously, it had been done by 
an amateur. 

The little photographer turned bright 
black eyes on his client. 

“Want me to copy that, do you?” 

“No.” Sexagesima extracted from his 
pocket the yellowed newspaper cut. He 
handed over the likeness of a heavily mus- 
tached gentleman. “I want you to copy 
this and set it in the frame.” 

“ All right! And the picture that’s there 
now—want to keep it?” 

Sexagesima hesitated. He made a con- 
cession to sentiment. After all, the picture 
was all that he had to tell him of his un- 
known mother. 

“Can you leave it there? It doesn't 
seem just right to pry it out of the locket. 
Why not put the other one over it? I ex- 
pect you can make it fit all right.” 

“ Sure!” 

III 


For some days after the detective’s de- 
parture, the memory of his unwelcome vis- 
itor was sufficient to send an apoplectic 
color to the face of Judge Williams. He 
had fully determined to write the Corcoran 
bureau that if they had no gentlemen in 
their employ, they might leave him in 
peace. This letter, however, went the way 
of many others that he was “ intending ” 
to write—all of them letters damning some 
one, as he put it. 

Once again he sat at his window and 
lovingly surveyed the tender green of the 
courthouse dome. That touch of sweet 
color, above the grimy pile of stone, was 
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to him a symbolic thing. He rubbed one 
hand over his polished skull and patted 
down the white wisps of fringing hair. In 
those halls across the street he had played 
out his little hour of strenuous life, winning 
his little triumphs and gaining his brief 
laurels of fame and recompense; and now 
he was old. 

Thus the stenographer found him, as she 
came in to announce a Mr. Knight. 

The name brought the judge swinging 
around, to meet the direct gaze of a sandy- 
haired young man, whose countenance 
shone ruddily healthful, whose brown eyes 
sparkled with good humor behind their 
shell-rimmed glasses, and whose ascetic lips 
and nostrils conveyed an indefinite hint of 
excellent breeding. 

“ Judge, I have come to throw myself 
on your mercies and submit to all the 
horrors of legal inquisition. I am James 
Horace Knight, son of Horatio Nelson 
Knight.” 

“ Bless my soul! I was just thinking 
of your case, suh!” The judge reached for 
his spectacles, donned them, and surveyed 
the young man critically. “This is an 
honor, suh! Are you the gentleman with 
whom the Corcoran Investigation Bureau 
was concerned?” 

“ The past tense is correct, sir.” Knight 
smiled. “I got into an argument with the 
operative who handled my case. I’m afraid 
I knocked him down for some offensive an- 
swer he made to a suggestion of mine, 
and” 

“ Hurray for Jeff Davis!” The judge’s 
hand crashed down on the desk, and his 
very scalp grew pink with excitement. “I 
regret I did not do that very thing! I sup- 
pose the man was that offensive scoundrel 
named Sexagesima?”’ 

“So you’ve met him? Then you can 
understand my feelings. I have severed 
all connection with the Corcoran bureau, 
and am now acting for myself. I am at 
your command, sir.” Knight produced a 
cigarette case, then paused. “ By the way, 
do you mind if I smoke?” 

Now, Judge Williams was famed abroad 
for an intense dislike of smoking in his 
presence. This came from no aversion to 
the use of tobacco. On the contrary, it 
was a matter of self-protection, one method 
of saying: 

“ Get thee behind me, Satan!” 

Consequently, when he pushed a match 
box across the desk with a pleasant nod, 
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one may infer the impression made upon 
him by the Knight claimant. 

The visitor seated himself by the open 
window. 

“If you'll give me the benefit of your 
advice, sir, I’ll be more than grateful. I 
understand that you handle the Knight 
estate. In a legal contest, I presume, we 
should be on opposite sides, but I hope that 
will not come to pass. You have a reputa- 
tion for uprightness, judge, and I should 
be more than glad to intrust myself to 
you.” 

The judge was completely conquered. 

“Suh, I thank you for the confidence 
you repose in me. If your proofs warrant 
it, I shall be pleased to open my private 
purse to you while awaiting court action. 
In the meantime, suh, you may deposit 
with me, for examination, whatever docu- 
mentary or other evidence you may pos- 
sess; also a statement covering your early 
life in detail. That you come to me in this 
fashion, suh, rather than through some 
other attorney, not only does you credit, 
but honors me mightily by such a token of 
confidence in my integrity. As the immor- 
tal bard has said, ‘who steals my purse, 
steals trash, but—’ ” 

Knight listened with respectful interest. 
Nevertheless, if he thought that a hearty 
welcome and a very polite old lawyer as- 
sured an easy success for his quest, he was 
speedily undeceived. When Judge Wil- 
liams got down to work on the matter, he 
asked questions and made demands that 
might well have staggered any impostor. 
Knight’s tale, however, was more than 
plausible. 

As a boy of six, it appeared, he had been 
orphaned by one of those tremendous hur- 
ricanes which smite the Louisiana bayous. 
With other little tots, sadly isolated as him- 
self, he was taken to the Sisters’ Home, a 
local religious institution. There he was 
kept and educated. This place had been 
entirely destroyed by fire in 1915, and all 
its records lost. Thus the case pro and con 
might count the Sisters’ Home out of the 
reckoning. 

Fortunately for his case, Knight had far 
better evidence than the records of that in- 
stitution might have afforded. There were 
two letters from Horatio Nelson Knight to 
the wife whom he had met and married in 
Louisiana. These letters called the baby 
by name, and mentioned the members of 
the family in Evansville in such a way as 
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to leave no doubt as to the identity of the 
writer. They were faded and worn, but 
legible. 

Then, too, there was a gold filigreed 
locket containing a portrait, easily recog- 
nized as that of Horatio Nelson Knight as 
he looked when he first lived in Louisiana. 

As to his mother, the claimant knew al- 
most nothing. He had been unable to ob- 
tain any trace of her in the Southern State. 

Within the course of a few days, Judge 
Williams thoroughly satisfied himself that 
the claim was substantiated. Knight was 
summoned to his office and informed of the 
fact in the judge’s heartiest manner. 

“ Suh, I knew your father as a boy, and 
I take pleasure in being the first to shake 
hands with you in your established iden- 
tity. May I add that I have already set 
in motion the legal machinery which will 
establish you in your rights? It is my 
hope that you will take the rightful posi- 
tion of your father’s son in this community. 
For any sum of money which you may re- 
quire until the decision of the court is an- 
nounced, I beg that you will draw upon 
me, suh.” 

Knight’s voice was a trifle husky when 
he made response. 


“ That’s mighty good of you, judge, and 


I appreciate your kindness. I do need 
some of that money at once—not for my- 
self, however. Some time ago an old friend 
of mine died. His wife is stricken with tu- 
berculosis, and he left her to my care. I 
promised that I would see she had proper 
attention, and she is now in a sanitarium 
out West. If I could draw a thousand 
dollars, to go out there and make sure that 
that the poor little woman is receiving every 
comfort, I’d—well, I can’t say what it 
would mean to me, judge. Her doctor says 
she cannot live many weeks longer.” 

Knight suddenly turned his back and 
stared out of the window. The hand of 
the judge was already reaching for his 
check book. 

At the door, the younger man turned for 
a sudden hand grip. 

“ T’'ll leave to-night, and be back in case 
you need me. I'll spend a week there.” 

More than that handclasp passed be- 
tween the two men. A bond had been cre- 
ated which was all the stronger for being 
intangible. 

On the train, that day, Knight looked 
upon the fleeting panorama of the country- 
side, and his chin was painfully squared. 
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“Tt hurts!” he was saying to himself. 
“Tt hurts to deceive that fine old man, to 
play upon his kind heart, his warm soul! 
Yet what harm does it do to any one? 
None. It is not for myself, but for Dulcie. 
I’ve got to see her again, to know that she 
dies in peace.” 

Back in his office, overlooking the green- — 
domed courthouse, Judge Williams walked © 
the floor. The memory of those steady 
brown eyes haunted him. To escape them 
he called in the stenographer and cleared 
his slate of many overdue letters. When 
he found a memorandum to write the Cor- 
coran bureau a stinging letter as to the gen- 
tility of their operatives, he chuckled and 
tore it up. 

“Can’t damn anybody to-day,” he said. 
“ T’ll send ’em a letter complimenting them 
on finding young Knight in the first place.” 

That letter was destined to begin a sur- 
prising correspondence with the Corcoran 
bureau. 

IV 


Upon his return to Evansville, James 
Horace Knight sent his suit case to a hotel. 
He himself took a taxicab to the Furniture 
Building. As he stepped into the private 
office of Judge Williams, he halted sudden- 
ly. Corcoran in person was seated there. 

“Glad to see you lookin’ so well, Jim,” 
said the detective dryly. 

The three men eyed one another for a 
moment. At length Judge Williams spoke. 


“This is a devilish unpleasant affair, — 


suh. What have you to say for yo’self?” 

Sexagesima came slowly toward the desk. 

“ Nothing, sir. What I have done was 
done for a little woman out West. She 
knows nothing of it. Gentlemen, I’m glad 
that I did it. At least—” 

He paused, finding something amiss with 
the two men before him. Judge Williams — 
had turned to the window. Corcoran was 
mopping his red forehead nervously. With- 
out turning around, the judge spoke. 

“ Give it to him, Corcoran.” 

Corcoran took from his pocket a tele- 
gram, which he extended. 

“ This came for you about an hour ago, 
Jim. I opened it against the protest of the 
judge—and I’m sorry, boy, damned sorry!” 

Sexagesima opened the telegram. He 
read it; then with steady fingers he folded 
and laid down the yellow slip. His face 
was livid. When his voice sounded, it was 
hollow and dead. 
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“ She had seemed so much better! Well, 
maybe it’s best; now she’ll never know 
about this.” He turned to the judge. “ It 
was all that I could do, to send her there. 
I wanted her to have everything—poor lit- 
tle patient Dulcie! I just want you to un- 
derstand why I deceived you—for you were 
square with me. It hurt me, judge!” 

Williams turned around for the first time. 
His hand went out. 

“Shake, my boy. I’m grieved to say, 
suh, that you'll find a gentleman waiting 
fo’ you outside that door. I'll be over 
shortly to see you.” 

“ And I’m cursed sorry I ever fired you, 
Jim,” said Corcoran. 

Left alone together, the two men avoided 
each other’s eyes. It was Corcoran who 
was the first to speak. 

“ Like I was telling you, I have his com- 
plete record. Jim really did come from 
Louisiana. He was raised in the Sisters’ 
Home—that’s how he was able to bluff it 
so well. He was left there one Sunday, as 
a little kid. Nobody knew where he came 
from, so they called him Sexagesima, after 
that particular Sunday. The only thing he 
had with him was that same locket he used 
in this impersonation.” Corcoran hesi- 
tated. 
knows about this. 
any chance—” 

There was a long silence. Then, his 
wrinkled features working, Judge Williams 
spoke. 

“Suh, I have served truth and justice 
too long to lightly betray them. Not to act 
according to my principles would be to tar- 
nish the gold of the spirit.” 

None the less, his voice faltered. Cor- 
coran perceived that it was useless, and 
departed. Judge Williams remained mo- 
tionless, watching the green dome across 
the street. 

However, before the week was out, James 
Sexagesima was dead—influenza, the city 
physician called it. A psychologist will as- 


“ Judge, nobody but you and me 


D’you s’pose now, by 
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sure you that nothing so lowers physical 
resistance as the lack of desire to live. 


V 


Some months later Judge Joel Williams 
retired from practice, gave up his office, 
and turned over his pending business to 
younger hands. In the course of moving, 
he found a gold locket which had fallen 
behind a rack of legal records. 

The old man pried open the trinket and 
looked at it for a long time, shaking his 
head and muttering to himself. This was 
the locket that Sexagesima had worn when 
taken to the house of charity. Before his 
death he had admitted the imposture, tell- 
ing of the portrait which he had had in- 
serted over the picture of his mother. 

With the point of his knife, the judge 
pried out the tiny gold frame which held 
the miniature in place. With it came the 
original little oval drawing in pencil. From 
the blue blotter of his desk it smiled up at 
him, and he put on his spectacles to regard 
it more closely. 

“ A sweet face!” he muttered. 

For a long moment he studied it, then 
attempted to insert it again in the locket 
which it had graced so long. It fluttered 
from the uncertain old fingers, to fall face 
down on the blotter. Upon the reverse 
side there was something written in almost 
microscopic characters. 

The judge reached out for his reading 
glass, and held it above the writing. 


Portrait of my dear wife Emily, done at Caren- 
cro, August 2, 1898.—H. N. Knicut. 


The glass fell from the old lawyer’s hand. 
As if he could not bear the sight of that 
tiny oval, he drew a blotter over the thing. 
Then his swivel chair squeaked morosely 
as he turned about and sat gazing out at 
the soft green of the courthouse dome 
across the street, with eyes that saw not. 

James Horace Knight’s claim had not 
been a false one, after all. 





CERTITUDE 


W111 the light that leaps to the crest of the billow 
Tell why night in morning blends? 

Will the flower that sleeps with the wind for its pillow 
Tell why joy in sorrow ends? 
Yet you and I ere long shall know 
Why these things are so. 


F. L. Montgomery 














ICHARD AUDLEY came into the 
big living room and laid four but- 
tercups and two daisies by his wife’s 

plate. She looked up at him with the smile 

women reserve for husbands whom they 
secretly consider small boys. 

“ How lovely they are, dear!” she said. 
“They are just like a Maine morning.” 

“ They are more like you,” the artist 
answered. 

Dick, Jr., and Theodore, otherwise Ted- 
dy Bear, went on with their breakfast. 
They were used to such passages between 
their parents. The Audleys had been given 
to ceremonies in their honeymoon days, 
and the habit persisted. 

“ Dick gives Dot a bunch of red maple 
leaves as if he were presenting a ruby 
crown to a queen,” her sophomore brother 
once epitomized it. “I must say she acts 
the part of a queen all right!” he added, 
with a sense of justice rare in sophomores. 

Richard Audley could not bring rubies 
to his wife, much as he wanted to do so, 
but he presented what he had to offer in 
regal trappings. It was quite natural, then, 
that the first showing to his family of a 
completed picture should be in the nature 
of a vernissage. 

The big, bare studio was flooded with 
clear, August sunlight as the artist ushered 
his wife into it, after breakfast, and seated 
her in the largest chair, facing a bare easel. 
Dick, Jr., sat on the floor at her right, 
Teddy Bear leaned against her chair. The 
wing of the cottage that formed the studio 
jutted out on a cliff overhanging the ocean. 
The little splash of waves and the swish of 
a boat straining at its moorings came up 
to mingle with the sound of the wind in 
the branches of the big pine—a fitting or- 
chestral background for the exhibition, 

The artist picked up a canvas, turned it 
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around, placed it on the easel, and then 
stepped back. 

“* Fisherman’s Luck,’” he announced, 
looking at his wife, a shade of anxiety in 
his voice. 

“ Why—why, it’s lovely—perfectly love- 
ly!” Dorothy gasped. 

She was looking into a picture that 
seemed to be filled with soft, gray mist. 
In the midst of it, floating on a calm sea, 
was a battered dory, two small boys lean- 
ing over the side. A single beam of sun- 
light, piercing the mist, touched the silver 
scales of the fish they were landing and 
lit the water, where the smooth surface had 
been broken by its struggles. It was a pic- 
ture so dreamlike that it might have faded 
into its own mist before their eyes. 

Dorothy broke the silence. 

“It’s utterly beautiful!” 

“ Yes, it is rather nice,” Audley agreed. 
“Do you see how the sunlight shimmers 
on the scales?” 

“The fish is shimmying,” remarked 
Teddy Bear gravely. 

“It’s not half bad — perhaps the best 
thing I’ve done,” said the artist, with an air 
of bored indifference that he was far from 
feeling. 

“Tt is perfect,” said his wife slowly. 
“ That picture will give you a place with 
the immortals. But—but, Dick, aré you 
sure Mr. Butler will like it?” 

“I don’t see why Mr. Butler shouldn’t 
like it,” said her husband, the shade of 
anxiety coming back to his face. “ Even 
a banker ought to have a sense of beauty.” 

“I don’t know, dear,” his wife answered. 
“ Run along, kiddies, and get mother some 
driftwood. The tide is out.” 

Dick, Jr., scrambled to his feet. 

“The memory of the picture will remain 
with me,” he said gravely to his father. 
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“ Yeah—me, too,” agreed Teddy Bear. 
“ That is, if you sell it. If you don’t, we 
can look at it as often as we like,” he add- 
ed practically. 

Teddy Bear turned to his brother as 
they reached the beach. 

“ What did mother mean when she said 
father’s place was with the im’rtels?” he 
demanded. 

Dick, Jr., pondered the question. 

“T guess she means he belongs where 
people never die,” he said finally. 

“ Well, then, why don’t we go there?” 
Teddy Bear insisted. “ People die here, 
and they die in the city. If we went where 
things don’t die, we could catch fish over 
and over and over — maybe,” he ended 
doubtfully. 

“It must be cheaper to live here,” his 
brother said judicially, advancing a favor- 
ite argument in the Audley household 


II 


Dorotuy AupLey turned to her hus- 
band as the studio door closed on the boys. 

“ You see, dear,” she began hesitatingly, 
“ Mr. Butler told you so definitely what he 
wanted.” 

“ Well, if he’s getting something better, 


I don’t see why he should object,” her hus- 
band answered sulkily. 

Dorothy sighed, picked up a paint tube, 
and balanced it in silence on one finger. 
There was a worried note in her voice when 
she spoke again. 

“You remember, dear, he told you how 
he loved the bigness of the sea. He wants 
to give the picture to his club, and have it 
hung where he can look at it every day. 
I’m afraid that the delicate charm of ‘ Fish- 
erman’s Luck ’ may not appeal to him. It’s 
too elusive, too— you see what I mean, 
don’t you?” she concluded lamely. 

“ Oh, well, I suppose I can throw ‘ Fish- 
erman’s Luck’ away and do some rocks, 
and the sea, and a sail in the distance,” 
Dick Audley answered moodily. “I won’t 
do a storm, Dot,” he added stubbornly. 
“T just will not do a storm! I don’t care 
how much money Mr. Butler has, he can’t 
have a storm!” 

“No, dear, of course not,” said his wife 
soothingly. “It isn’t necessary to do a 
storm if you don’t want to. Just don’t 
have the water entirely still. It never is, 
you know. And don’t blame yourself be- 
cause you paint the things you feel and 
love. We can send ‘ Fisherman’s Luck’ 
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up to town to your dealer. Oh, dear!” 
She sighed again. “I do wish Breitun 
would handle your work!” : 

“ Breitung? You'd better make a good 
wish while you’re at it. Breitung can’t see 
any one below the grade of Inness or Sar- 
gent, my dear,” explained her husband. 
“Why, if Breitung were to handle my 
stuff, I might paint all the morning mist 
I wanted to, and rich bankers would fall 
over their dignified selves to buy me—just 
because Breitung told them to!” 

“Well, Mr. Butler’s picture should give 
us enough to send the children to school 
next winter.” Dorothy returned to the 
immediate financial problems. ‘“ Perhaps 
Wilson may find a buyer for ‘ Fisherman’s 
Luck.’ ” 

“If he doesn’t, I’ll paint six pictures of 
rocks and sea and distant sails,” exclaimed 
Dick contritely. “ You're right, as usual.” 
Bowing with old world courtesy, he added: 
“I am beholden to you, my fair lady!” 

Dorothy spoiled the medieval atmos- 
phere by kissing her husband heartily. 

“Gramercy for your gentle words,” she 
laughed. “ Now I must go and wash the 
breakfast dishes.” 

Dick, left alone, looked out reflectively 
toward the sea. It was a perfect summer 
morning. The ground swell broke lazily. 
Green and blue water glittered in the sun- 
light. In the distance—yes, in the distance 
was a white sail, confound it! 

With a sigh he gathered up easel and 
tubes and sauntered to the point of rocks 
that gave an uninterrupted view of the long 
Atlantic rollers sweeping shoreward to 
break into foam on the cliffs below. 

Filling his pipe, he looked out to the 
changing colors of sea and sky. Down the 
horizon a white, feathery cloud drifted 
slowly to the sea rim. Just that drifting 
cloud over blue water — what a picture! 
Dick Audley shook himself free from the 
fancy. That wasn’t the kind of thing 
bankers would be likely to buy. 

As he turned resolutely toward the easel, 
a light step sounded behind him. Dorothy 
appeared through the bushes, carrying a 
letter that she held toward him. Dick 
gave her a reproachful look as he tore open 
the envelope. She was supposed to read 
all letters. 

“Whew!” He stared in dismay at the 
typed page of heavy, creamy paper. 
“He’s coming to-morrow! His secretary 
writes that Mr. Butler will motor over from 
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Wavecrest to-morrow morning and lunch 
with us. He might just as well have gone 
on and told us what his master would like 
to eat!” 

“Oh, Dick!” cried Dorothy dismally. 
“ There won’t be time even to get another 
picture started. He will just have to see 
‘ Fisherman’s Luck,’ won’t he?” 

“ Well, then, we’ll let him see it. That’s 
all there is to that,” Dick replied. “ If he 
has the bad taste to dislike it, the only 
thing to do is to bring him out here and 
let him order his view. Then he can have 
any kind of seascape that suits him. It 
might be just as well to give him a good 
luncheon,” he added as an afterthought. 

“ Luncheon!” mused Mrs. Audley. “ Let 
me see—he probably wouldn’t want chicken 
or lobster. I have it!” she cried trium- 
phantly. “Catch me a silver hake early 
in the morning, and we'll have it broiled, 
with new peas from the garden and a cu- 
cumber and lettuce salad. I think that 
peach shortcake would be the best dessert. 
No, the fruit man doesn’t come until Fri- 
day, and there aren’t any peaches left. I'll 
make an old-fashioned apple pudding—the 
kind you like. Don’t you think that will 
be a nice luncheon?” 


“T think it will be the most perfect 
luncheon in the world!” her husband re- 
plied enthusiastically. “ By the way, when 
do we eat to-day?” he added hungrily. 


Ill 


A SIXTEEN-FooT dory is not an easy 
craft for two small boys to handle, but the 
tide was with them, and they pulled val- 
iantly. The half mile from the Audley cot- 
tage to the little fishing village of Amigal 
Head was soon covered. The dory bumped 
against a barnacle-incrusted ladder, and 
Dick, Jr., made it fast with a rope nearly 
as thick as his slender body. The two boys 
climbed to the dock above. 

“We'll ask Uncle John Rickard for a 
little bait,” the elder boy said, “ and then 
we can cut up the first fish we catch.” 

“Not if it’s my fish!” answered Teddy 
Bear firmly. 

“ But we'll need the first one for bait,” 
his brother contended. 

“T won’t have any of my fish cut up,” 
Teddy Bear persisted obstinately. 

Dick sighed. 

“ Very well, then, we'll cut up my first 
fish,” ‘he conceded, adding scornfully: 
“You get stubborner every day. You 
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know very well mother said we ought to — 


have a nice string of fish to show Mr. 3 


Butler.” 


“T guess she just wanted to get us out 


of the kitchen,” remarked his brother calm- 


ly. “ Mother’s like that when she’s got 
guests coming.” 


Having made his point, Teddy Bear let 4 


the matter drop, and they went over to 


Uncle John Rickard’s fish house, where the — 


old fisherman gave them more than enough 
bait for the morning’s sport. The two boys 
were climbing down the ladder when they 
saw a man saunter across the dock and 


stand looking down at them, his hands © 


plunged deep in the pockets of his disrep- 
utable golf trousers. 

“ Hello!” he said. 

“ Hello!” responded the boys politely, 
surveying him with interest. 

They wondered who he might be. Sum- 
mer visitors didn’t come to Amigal Head, 
but stopped five miles down the coast, 
where there was a summer hotel and golf 
course. 

Teddy Bear clambered into the dory, 
and Dick, Jr., began unfastening the rope. 

“Do you two navigate that boat your- 
selves?” asked the stranger, coming closer 
to the edge of the dock. ’ 

“Yep,” said Teddy Bear. “Let ’er go, 
Dick!” 

Dick looked up and caught an odd ex- 
pression in the eyes of the man gazing 
down at them. It made him vaguely un- 
comfortable. Perhaps— 

He brightened as an idea suddenly 
flashed into his mind. 

““We should be charmed to have you 
come with us,” he said in his father’s best 
manner. “ We’re going fishing this morn- 
ing. Fishing’s bully!” he added eagerly. 

The man glanced from one small boy to 
the other. 

“ Sure you’d like to have me?” he asked. 

Then, not waiting for an answer, he 
swung down the ladder and dropped. into 
the boat. 

Teddy Bear grinned. 

“Tf dories could tip over, you’d be at 
the bottom now,” he announced. 

“You see,” Dick explained carefully, 
“you should step in the center of a boat 
when you're getting in. Now, if you'll sit 
here, sir!” 

The stranger took the seat assigned to 
him, then pulled out, filled, and lit a vil- 
lainous-looking short black pipe. 


re 
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“ What do you catch here—bullheads?” 
he asked. 

“ Bullheads are fresh water fish,” ex- 
plained Dick as he pulled stoutly at the 
oars. “We catch hake and cunners and 
pollack.” 

“The deuce you do!” the man ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Do you have to go far out to 
get them?” 

“ We tie up to a lobster buoy anywhere 
around here,” Teddy Bear volunteered. 

“The deuce you do!” their guest ex- 
claimed once more. “ You don’t catch big 
fish, though? Just—well, things like sar- 
dines,” he ended vaguely. 

“ Not bigger’n we can get in the boat,” 
Teddy Bear explained. “We did catch 
one once that was too big to land. We had 
to tow it to shore and get Uncle John Rick- 
ard to take it off the hook for us. It 
weighed sixteen pounds,” he added remi- 
niscently. 

“What?” the stranger gasped. 
teen pounds? And you caught it?” 

“We have plenty of hooks and lines,” 
Dick chimed in politely, as he moored the 
dory by the simple expedient of lifting a 
lobster buoy into the bow. 

The stranger accepted a line garnished 
with a heavy sinker and baited hook, took 
the seat in the bow, and let it slip down 
into the water. 

“Something on your line!” Teddy Bear 
announced immediately. 

Their guest gave a frantic jerk. There 
was an answering tug. His eyes sparkling 
with excitement, he drew in the line and 
pulled a two-foot fish into the boat. 

“Why, I hadn’t been fishing a minute! 
It’s marvelous!” the man gasped. “I 
didn’t think it was possible to catch such 
a fish. It’s the biggest one I’ve ever seen!” 

“It’s a very nice fish,” Dick, Jr., com- 
mented politely, and bent down to hack off 
a fresh piece of bait. 

Teddy Bear sat on the fish while he ex- 
tracted the hook. Then he rebaited the 
line and handed it back, his own line just 
then claiming attention. He landed his 
fish and rebaited, while Dick, Jr., brought 
in two large fish in rapid succession. 

“This is wonderful!” the stranger 
“ Why, I never heard of anything 


“« Six- 


like it!” 
“T fink you like fishing,” stated Teddy 


Bear. “ Didn’t you ever fish before?” 
“ Oh, yes, of course I’ve fished,” the man 
said absently. “ Used to fish for hours in 
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the little pond that gathered in one corner 
of the pasture field after rainy weather. I 
caught six minnows one day.” 

“Why didn’t you fish in the sea?” de- 
manded Teddy Bear. 

“Well, there wasn’t any where I lived 
when I was a little—when I was your age,” 
he amended hastily. “‘ My home happened 
to be in the prairie country. Did you ever 
see it?” 

Both boys shook their heads. 

“Then shut your eyes and try to im- 
agine— Here’s another one,” he broke off 
abruptly. 

The fish landed, he rebaited under Dick’s 
direction and sat silently watching the rip- 
pling green water. 

“ You wanted us to imagine something,’ 
Teddy Bear prompted. 

“ Oh, yes, to be sure! I was telling you 
about the prairie country, wasn’t I? Well, 
if you can imagine these waves all yellow 
instead of green and blue—yellow waves 
that rustle when the wind blows—you will 
know what the prairie country is like. 
There’s wheat just as far as you can see— 
nothing but wheat. It’s very useful, but 
not especially exciting to small boys. You 
can’t row across wheat, you know, nor 
swim in wheat, nor fish in wheat. I had a 
picture once,” he added, forgetting his in- 
tent hearers and staring absently out across 
the water, “a picture of some boys—fish- 
ing in a boat. I hung it on the wall in my 
room, where I could see it the first thing 
every morning.” He roused himself and 
smiled at the listening boys. ‘“ So you see 
how grateful I am to you for bringing me 
out here this morning!” 

A mighty tug at Teddy Bear’s line 
proved to be a shining silver hake, nearly 
three feet long. 

“Some fish! By all the dreams of Isaac 
Walton, some fish!” ejaculated the man. 

“What did Isaac Walton dream?” de- 
manded Teddy Bear, then continued: 
“It shimmies just like the fish in ‘ Fisher- 
man’s Luck.’ ” 

“What is ‘ Fisherman’s Luck ’?” asked 
the man curiously. 

“It’s going to be put in a box to-day,” 
Teddy Bear explained, “ after Mr. Butler 
sees it and says he doesn’t like it. Father 
is going to send it to the man in New York 
who sells his pictures. It costs a dollar 
and twenty-five cents to send it,” he added. 

“May I ask who your father is?” their 
guest inquired. 
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“Our father’s Richard Audley,” said 
_ Dick, Jr., proudly. 

“ Richard Audley?” 

“The Richard Audley,” Dick, Jr., ex- 
plained. ‘“ The one who paints pictures.” 
“ Ah, yes, to be sure!” the man said. 

A bite claimed his attention. 

“ Twenty-five,” announced Dick, Jr., 
hauling in a pop-eyed sculpin. 

“‘ Nineteen,” murmured Teddy Bear. 

“This makes sixteen for me,” their 
guest said, trying to hold the last one with 
his foot in order to unhook it. 

The sun beat hotly down on the three 
fishermen, the tide turned, bites became 
less frequent. Teddy Bear stopped fishing 
and began to thread the catch methodical- 
ly on a bit of rope. It made a string long- 
er than his small body. Their guest looked 
at his watch. , 

“It’s a quarter of one,” he said. 

“ Great Heavens!” exclaimed Dick, Jr., 
again obviously quoting, “ Luncheon’s at 
one, and there’s company!” 

He threw overboard the buoy that an- 
chored the dory and picked up an oar. 

“ Shan’t I row?” the man asked. 

“You are a guest,” stated Teddy Bear, 
in tones heavy with reproof, as he picked 
up the other oar. 

“ Yes, of course, quite so—pardon me,” 
came the hasty apology. 

The outgoing tide helped the sturdy 
young oarsmen, although the dory made 
leisurely progress. The passenger lay back 
contemplating the rowers, a smile curving 
his lips. They were nice boys, he told him- 
self—very nice boys. 

The dory scraped against the steps of 
the Audley dock. Teddy Bear scrambled 
up and Dick, Jr., followed. Their guest 
came last. 

“What do you do with the fish?” he 
asked doubtfully. 

“We always carry the fish up to mother 
first thing,” Dick, Jr., explained. ‘“ To- 
day there’s a special reason.” 

“ Isn’t it a pretty heavy load?” the man 
asked. “ They’re awfully slimy, too,” he 
added, looking down at seventy-five fish 
fresh from the sea. 

“Will you excuse me if I whisper?” 
asked the older boy. 

“What? Why, yes, most certainly,” 
the man answered, and stepped aside. 

There was a short but animated collo- 
quy between the two boys. Dick, Jr., 
spoke aloud. 


“ You tell him.” 


237 


“No, you’re the oldest,” said Teddy — 


Bear stoutly. 


The heir of the house of Audley turned ; 


to his guest. 


“ We are sorry you did not have a chance ~ 


to catch fish when you were a little boy,” — 


he said, all in one breath; “so we are go- 


ve. 


ing to let you carry all the fish up to show 


mother.” 


He started for the house as fast as his © 


small legs would carry him, Teddy Bear 
close at his heels. 


Dorothy Audley was putting a perfectly — 


broiled hake into the oven to keep warm ~ 


while she put the finishing touches to the ~ 
luncheon table, when her sons burst into ~ 


the kitchen. 


“ He’s got ’em all, mother!” Teddy Bear ; 
shouted. “ We let him carry ’em ’cause he ~ 


never had a chance to catch any!” 


“What are you talking about?” ex- ] 


claimed his mother. 


She looked in surprise at the doorway, — 


where stood a man in disreputable golf ~ 
trousers, bowed under the weight of a huge ~ 


string of fish. 


“ Your sons were kind enough to let me ; 


bring these up to you,” he said, a whimsi- 
cal smile lighting up his face. “ They 
have given me a most perfect morning.” 

“He went fishing with us,” Dick, Jr., 
explained. “His name is—what did you 
say your name is?” he broke off, addressing 
his recent guest. 

“ Warren,” replied the man—* Richard 
Warren. They not only taught me to fish, 
but allowed me to bring all the trophies 
home.” 

He let the fish slide to a flat rock outside 
the kitchen door. 

“ Can’t we ask him to luncheon, mother? 
He’s awfully nice,” broke in Dick, Jr., in 
a hoarse whisper. 


Dorothy gave a despairing glance at the — 


shabby figure and the string of fish. After 
all, what did they care about Mr. Butler’s 
opinion? 

“If you’ve never tasted silver hake fresh 
from the sea, Mr. Warren,” she said, “I 
hope you’ll lunch with us. Dick, this is 
Mr. Warren, who’s been fishing with the 
boys this morning. He’s going to stop for 
luncheon.” 

IV 


“ UNDERSTAND me, I would not say that 
the picture is without merit. In fact, it 
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may have considerable merit.” Mr. Butler 
beamed benignly on his hearers. In the 
rather empty studio his voice sounded reso- 
nantly. “ As I see it, however, the paint- 
ing lacks breadth, scope, vision. The sea 
in the greater number of its moods appeals 
to me greatly, Mr. Audley—very greatly 
indeed. It is large, irresistible. In fact, 
it has the qualities with which I am most in 
sympathy. Do you not agree with me?” 

The rich man’s gaze included the listen- 
ing group, but it was the shabby stranger 
who answered. 

“Yes,” he said gravely. “ As you say, 
the sea is large—unquestionably large.” 

He rose, as he spoke, and sauntered 
about the studio, his hands dug deep in the 
pockets of his disreputable trousers, a 
smoke screen from the black pipe nearly 
hiding him from view. 

“T see!” said Dick Audley slowly. “I 
was afraid you might not care for ‘ Fisher- 
man’s Luck.’ ” 

“ Ah, I am glad you see it as I do! Now, 
Mr. Audley, if you think you can paint me 
such a view as we see from here,” went on 
Mr. Butler briskly, indicating with a mas- 
sive gesture the glimpse of sea framed by 
the studio windows, “‘I should like it. I 


may say that I should like it very much 


indeed.” The great man stood up. “ Ah, 
nature!” he said. “ Nature in her many 
aspects, how magnificent! And now I 
must be going, if I am to get in any golf 
this afternoon. As the poet has so aptly 
said, pictures may come and pictures may 
go, but golf goes on forever—ha, ha! Mrs. 
Audley, your luncheon was perfect. Aud- 
ley, you lucky dog, here you are with a 
beautiful wife, two delightful children, and 
nothing to do but commune with nature 
and reproduce her fascinations, while such 
unfortunates as I toil in the marts of trade. 
Really, your cup is filled to the brim!” 

“ | know it,” said Dick gravely. “ Some- 
times it spills over.” 


When Dorothy and Dick returned, after 
seeing Mr. Butler off, they found their 
other guest still engrossed in the canvases 
that littered the studio. He waved a vague 
hand at the collection. 

“Very good sea stuff,” he said mildly. 
“Quite interesting! I wouldn’t worry 
about that one, if I were you.” With a 
nod he indicated the picture on the easel. 
“Some one sure to take it off your hands. 
Well, I must be off. Good-by, Mrs. Aud- 
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ley. May I add my thanks to those of 
Mr. Butler for a perfect luncheon?” , 

“Queer sort of chap, isn’t he?” said 
Dorothy, as she watched the shabby figure 
stroll down the path and join the boys, who 
seemed to be waiting for him. 

“ Ye-es,” answered Dick thoughtfully. 
“Yes, I suppose so. Well, I’d better go 
out and try to sketch Mr. Butler’s sea!” 


Vv 


“ Here’s Mr. Warren, father!” Teddy 
Bear’s shrill treble sounded down the path. 
“ He wants to see you.” 

“We thought you’d gone back to town 
some time ago, Mr. Warren,” said Doro- 
thy, welcoming the stranger, and mentally 
wondering if he had worn those trousers 
back to New York. 

“ Yes, I did,” he grinned. ‘“ Came back 
yesterday—business trip. Is your husband 
about?” 

“ He’s in the studio. Shall we go in?” 
Dorothy replied, wondering what the man’s 
business with Dick could be. 

Richard Audley turned from the picture 
on which he was working, started, then ex- 
tended a welcoming hand. 

" Thought you went some days ago,” he 
said. 

“Came back to see you. Haven’t sold 
‘ Fisherman’s Luck’ yet, have you?” asked 
the man, looking about inquiringly. 

“No chance! Why?” 

The shabby man walked over to the pic- 
ture, looked at it, walked back, made a cup 
of his hands and surveyed it through them, 
changed its position, and looked at it again. 

“All right!” he said at last. “ How 
about two thousand?” 

Dorothy gave an audible gasp. 

“Two thousand! Do you mean that 
you want that picture?” Dick demanded. 

“ Me? Lord love you, no! I’m not a 
millionaire,” the man laughed. “It’s for 
Reber. You know—Western chap who’s 
trading a lot of wheat money for a picture 
gallery. Told him about your picture 
when I was in town. Said he wanted it.” 

He sat down at a table, took out a check 
book, filled in a check, and then handed 
the slip to Mrs. Audley. 

“* Pay to Richard Audley, two thousand 
dollars, Richard Warren Breitung,’” she 
read aloud. “ Why—why, you're not, you 
can’t be—” 

“Yes, I am, and I can be,” Breitung 
twinkled. “Thought I’d better not say 























anything about it, though. Meant to look 
over Audley’s stuff for some time. Fine 
chance—took it. If you care to, Audley, 
you may send some more stuff up to me. 
I'll show you a few things I rather liked 
when I was looking at them last week.” 


Dorothy Audley and her husband sat on 
the porch, the former holding an oblong 
slip of paper in her hands. 
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“Take another look at it, Dick,” she 
urged. “Two thousand dollars — real 
money! Richard Warren Breitung!” 

‘““ And he didn’t even ask to have a rock 
shifted,” said the artist dreamily. 

“ And-he had six more sent up to him,” 
added his wife. “ Who would have thought 
of Breitung wandering down here? How 
was it you didn’t recognize him, Dick?” 
“T did,” said the artist, grinning. 
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THE SURPRISING THINGS THAT HAPPENED WHEN JAKEY 
EISENWEIN, LIGHTWEIGHT, WAS TEMPORARILY 


HE old gentleman who lurked mod- 
estly in the dusty corner of Spike 
Murphy’s gymnasium followed the 

swift give and take with faded blue eyes, 
from which a gleam shot whenever a hearty 
thud of damp leather upon damper flesh 
broke the monotony of feinting, side-step- 
ping, and blocking. His scrag of chin whis- 
ker moved ceaselessly up and down as he 
muttered to himself, and unconsciously his 
thin, blue-veined hands clenched in sym- 
pathy with every lead. 

“°S a plenty! Go get yer showers 

Spike dismissed his pupils, then turned 
and, with his curious spraddling walk, 
moved across to where the visitor stood. 

“Was you thinkin’ of learnin’ how to 
box, grandpa?” 

“ No, I wasn’t, young man. 
how before you were born.” 

Spike grinned in acknowledgment of the 
smart retort, and offered a gnarled fist. 

“Well, visitors is always welcome— 
specially members of the profesh.” 

‘“T’m here on business,” the ancient con- 
fided. “ I’m looking for a likely young fel- 
low who is willing to dress up in short 
pants, wear a red ribbon in his straw hat, 
and—” 

“There, there now,” said Spike, in 
soothing tones. “ Sit down a few minutes 
7 
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on this wrastlin’ mat and rest yerself. It’s 
red-hot on the streets to-day, and it’s a 
good thing you came down here where it’s 
nice and cool.” 

The old man fished out a worn black 
wallet, and tapped it suggestively. 

“Real money! And more where that 
came from, if you’ve got brains enough to 
listen to me!” 

“Sure! Spill me the dope.” 

Money always talked, with Spike, es- 
pecially in the dull season. 

The old gentleman consented to sit down 
on the thick roll of matting, before pro- 
ceeding with the matter in hand. 

“You see, my daughter, my only child, 
made a fool marriage. She’s a widow, and 
easy led. Lost her head over a handsome 
animal with trick clothes and a fraternal 
emblem the size of an English walnut.” 

“ Tck-tck!” commiserated the attentive 
Spike. “’S a shame!” 

“Tt is,” agreed the father. “She was 
doing well for herself, too. Run a lodging 
house in Boston. Full all the time—her 
rooms, I mean. One of her lodgers was 
the man she up and married. Likely-ap- 
pearing chap—weighs around two hundred, 
florid, little black mustache, and the deep, 
tender tones in his gullet that women fall 
for. So she marries him, gives up her lease, 
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and takes a snug little bungalow out to 
West Newton.” 

Spike nodded. This old guy was sure 
some ear-bender! He wondered where the 
story was leading him. 

“And this lazy hound hasn’t done a 
day’s work since. No, sir! Seems he mar- 
ried my girl for what money she’s saved 
up, and what she’ll inherit from me.” 

“ Can ya beat it?” yawned Spike, search- 
ing for his cigarettes. 

“ Yes, sir, I can—with- your help. That’s 
what I come here for. You see, Mrs. Dob- 
son—that’s my daughter—has a boy away 
to school; but Dobson’s never seen him. 
Get that?” 

Spike nodded again, his brow furrowed. 
His head was beginning to whirl. Never 
equal to sustained intellectual toil, he was 
getting confused. 

“ The idea is mine. I had an awful time 
getting Sarah to agree. She’s soft, for a 
woman who’s kept a lodging house ever 
since her first husband died, eleven years 
ago. She’s one of the weepy, persecuted 
sort, just the kind brutes like Dobson pick 
out. If he comes home all lit up, she cries. 
If he bawls her out for having corned beef 
and cabbage when his mind was set on 
chicken, she snuffles. If he loses out at 
rummy over at his club, she lends him 
more. So I just put my foot down and 
warned her flat that unless she fell in with 
this plan of mine, I’d make a new will and 
cut her off.” 

“ Tha’s the stuff!” 

This from the now drowsy Spike. 

“She don’t love him, you understand, 
but she hasn’t really got grounds for a di- 
vorce. He always claims he’s looking for a 
position; but he ain’t! He threw up a 
good one. He was traveling salesman for 
a casket house.” 

“ We'll make him his own best custom- 
er!” suggested Spike. “I s’pose you want 
one o’ my handy lads to go in and bump 
him off?” 

“ My idea’s a heap cuter than that, 
young man, and safer, too. As I said, Dob- 
son has never seen Willy—that’s my grand- 
son. He’s due home next week for his sum- 
mer vacation; but he’s spending it with me, 
out to the farm in Bottsford, while one of 
your youngest pupils, dressed up for the 
part, goes to West Newton to meet his new 


papa. 
Spike Murphy blinked twice and then 
stuck out his hand. 
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“ Grandpa, you’re there! I'll hand it to 
you. Why don’t you write for the 
movies?” 

“ Have you got somebody that can be 
made up to look enough like a fifteen-year- 
old schoolboy to fool Dobson?” 

“ Surest thing you know! I got Jakey 
Eisenwein.” 

“ He ain’t Jewish, is he?” 

“Well,” admitted Spike, “there might 
be a trace, ’way back in his pedigree; but 
he looks like a kid, and he’s got a pug nose 
—from an uppercut, when he went ten 
rounds with Johnny Dundee.” 

The two went into executive session. 
When every detail had been arranged, the 
gymnasium was so dark that Spike had to 
guide his visitor to the exit. He parted 
from him with warmth and esteem. 

“Tl bet that old bird could fly, fifty 
years ago!” he mused. “ He’s got a head 
on him that ain’t neither all bone, nor 
cheese' ” 

II 


GrorcE Dosson passed his plate for a 
third helping of bacon and eggs. He was 
in the midst of his ten-o’clock breakfast, 
and still going strong. The cards had 
fallen right for him the night before at his 
lodge, and he had a comfortable wad of 
greenbacks resting just over his appendix. 
He was far too cagy to mention his win- 
nings to the sweetly patient woman who 
sat behind the coffee percolator, but his 
genial humor fully advised her of the 
truth. 

Mrs. Dobson, the habit of years strong 
upon her, always breakfasted at seven, and 
then left things ready for serving her lord 
whenever she heard his heavy feet padding 
about overhead. It was unusual with her 
to sit down with him at this second repast, 
but to-day she had a special reason for 
doing so. 

“ Cheer up, old girl!” boomed Dobson. 
“ The worst is yet to come!” 

He pushed across his coffee mug, a reg- 
ular museum piece, with a guard to keep 
luxuriant mustaches from sopping up too 
much. It had belonged to Winter, Mrs. 
Dobson’s first husband. 

“TI can’t help fretting over Willy,” she 
sighed. “‘ He’s coming home to-day, you 
know, for the summer vacation.” 

“What about him?” Dobson inquired, 
through a barrage of bacon. 

“It’s only that he’s at the trying age 
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when a mother is always expecting him to 
break out in a new place. Last summer 
he was just a winsome little boy, but I no- 
ticed a great change in him when he was 
home for Christmas.” 

“Well, you didn’t expect he’d always be 
one of these Fauntleroy kids, did you?” 

Mrs. Dobson sniffled, and dabbed at her 
nose with a napkin. 

“T smelled cigarettes on him. What 
hurt me worse was his denying it; and 
when I went through his pockets I found 
a pack of cards and a letter from some hor- 
rid girl. They didn’t even know such 
words when I was young!” 

“Serves you right for frisking his 
clothes! Half the domestic troubles come 
from that rotten habit all women have 
got.” 

His wife bridled faintly. 

“T guess Willy’s mother has a right to 
watch over his morals, at least while he’s 
dependent on her for his spending money.” 

“You give him too much money. If 
you’d cut down his allowance, his morals 
would take care of themselves. Money is 
the root—you know!” 

“ And you’re some rooter!” thought Mrs. 
Dobson; but she wisely reflected that it 
costs nothing to think. 

“Too expensive a school, St. Ambrose,” 
proceeded Dobson, noisily scraping up the 
scattered morsels of egg on his plate. 
“ Make him snobbish. Ought to put him 
into public school, where he’d have to 
knock up against all sorts. First thing you 
know, you'll have a sissy on your hands.” 

Mrs. Dobson gasped. 

“ Sissy! The boy is anything but that. 
He’s far too rough and—and—rowdyish, 
as it is.” 

“ Damned glad to hear it. 
fine!” 

“T do hope, George, that you'll try to 
have a good influence over the boy. Re- 
member that he has never had a father 
that he can remember. Surely you can 
spend an occasional evening at home! It 
is so easy for a big, athletic type of man to 
win the devotion of a fifteen-year-old lad.” 

Dobson plied a mean toothpick and 
beamed complacently. It is not easy to 
do both things at once, but he managed it 
creditably. 

“Sure! Leave Willy to me. I'll make 
a man out of him.” 

“J—I don’t exactly know what you 
mean, George. You do things that are all 


We'll get on 
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right, I suppose, at your age; but what 
Willy needs just now is a real comrade of 
his own sex, but older, who will take long 
walks with him, and teach him things about 
the birds and flowers, and—” 

Dobson pushed back his chair with a 
harsh scrape and rose heavily. 

“Say, how do you get that way?” he 
bawled. “I’ve said I'll look after Willy, 
but I'll do it in my own way—get that? 
Now what you sniveling about?” 

Mrs. Dobson was not sniveling. As a 
matter of fact, she was laughing hysterical- 
ly behind her napkin. She controlled her- 
self in a moment. 

“You will never know how a mother 
feels when she sees her sweet little boy 
growing away from her influence. All 
mothers have to pass through this expe- 
rience—unless it’s girls they bear.” 

“ And then, of course, they never have 
any worries at all! Oh, no!” Dobson’s 
sarcasm was never subtle. “I’m going 
over to the light harness races this after- 
noon. See Willy at dinner, I suppose. I 
want fried chicken to-night. You can 


make it a sort of ‘ welcome home’ feed.” 
He strode into the hall, took a pair of 
battered field glasses from the walnut hat 


rack, slung them over his broad shoulders, 
scratched a match on the sole of a shoe, 
and departed in a cloud of pungent to- 
bacco smoke. 

Ill 


Some three hours later an ill-favored 
youth descended from the Boston and Al- 
bany smoker at West Newton, and asked 
the station agent the nearest way to Pop- 
lar Street. 

A casual glance showed merely one of 
hundreds of returning boys who at this 
season throng the homeward-bound trains 
from the many schools of eastern Massa- 
chusetts. His sennet hat flaunted a striped 
red and white ribbon. His knickers and 
extreme brogues, the battered tennis racket 
beneath one arm, and a suit case thickly 
plastered with hotel stickers, were para- 
phernalia familiar to the Newtons; but 
there was something wrong with the youth’s 
features. 

His beady eyes were too sophisticated, 
even for a modern schoolboy. One of his 
ears—the left—was curiously thickened. 
His nose, which had certainly started out 
as pure Roman, had by some violent mis- 
chance been telescoped, and now turned 
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upward and outward. His thin lips were 
fixed in a chronic sneer, and from one cor- 
ner of his mouth a cigarette dangled. 

Two young men lounging in front of a 
pool room observed him as he turned their 
corner. Not being trained observers, they 
beheld in him a somewhat overgrown boy 
just home from school. Of his face, they 
took note merely that a cigarette was in- 
serted therein. In that irritating falsetto 
which is one of the potent weapons of the 
underworld, one remarked to his fellow: 

“ My goodness! Just wait till mamma 
sees us smoking a tack! Naughty, 
naughty!” 

The ill-favored youth eased his suit case 
to the pave, and leaned his tennis racket 
against it. He took a couple of paces for- 
ward, his beady eyes holding the speaker’s. 

“Where do you get that stuff, you 
darned fool?” he asked sharply. “ What 
kind of a tank town is this, anyhow?” 

There came an instinctive movement 
from the young man he addressed—a mo- 
tion indicative of irritation at such forward- 
ness from a stripling. As when, in a West- 
ern photoplay, two bad men reach for 
their natural weapons, but only one gets it, 
so now the boy, with a flicker of energy 
beautifully timed, beat the young lounger 
to the draw. A fist like a slung shot clicked 
smartly to the point, a trifle to one side of 
his jaw; and he laid him down to sleep on 
the hard bricks, a look of supreme aston- 
ishment fixed in his sightless eyes. 

The victor whirled, catlike, upon the 
other youth; but with admirable presence 
of mind he was lighting a cigarette, appar- 
ently unconscious of what had befallen his 
friend. The boy looked him up and down 
with insulting thoroughness, and then re- 
trieved his luggage and moved on. 

To the three or four street urchins who 
had smelled the battle from afar, and came 
loping up, he hissed, without removing his 
own cigarette: 

“ Beat it, kids!” 

They fell back obediently, to where the 
stricken youth was just beginning to wrig- 
gle feebly. 

Ten minutes later, the bearer of the col- 
ors of St. Ambrose turned into a neat scrap 
of yard and set his thumb against the an- 
nunciator of a pretty new house bearing 
the name “ Dobson” upon a quadruple 
silver-plated shield, which the groom had 
secured at cost from his former employers. 

Had Dobson been at home, instead of 
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picking losers at the race track, he could 
not have failed to notice a curiously un- 
filial touch in the meeting of mother and 
son. There was on Mrs. Dobson’s face no 
warm, matronly glow. There was, if any- 
thing, a look of vague disappointment. 

In his masquerade, Jakey Eisenwein was 
not impressive. He did not even seem to 
be a particularly husky schoolboy—such 
as the red-sweatered members of high 
school squads who passed the house every 
afternoon. Mrs. Dobson was not a real 
judge of form. She could not penetrate 
Jakey’s Norfolk suit and visualize him in 
skin tights and sneakers, as Spike Murphy 
saw him daily. She compared him with 
her husband’s fourteen stone of well-nour- 
ished flesh. 

“T don’t know,” she said, a trifle dubi- 
ously. “ You look sort of pindling, to me. 
My husband’s a pretty big man.” 
ale The bigger they are, the harder they 

! ” 

Jakey knew his Fitzsimmons well. 

A final rehearsal was held within, during 
the two hours before dinner. The adopted 
son impressed her by his air of perfect 
confidence. She even became apprehen- 
sive lest he should overact his part. 

“You must remember you’re supposed 
to be my son, and a nice boy,” she warned 
him. “I don’t want him killed, and you 
must contrive to make him pick on you 
first. If he ever suspects what I’ve done, 
the least he’ll do will be to put arsenic in 
my tea!” 

“ Sure, lady! I get you. I'll feint him 
into a lead, and then beat him to the punch. 
Leave it to me!” 

Mrs. Dobson nodded uncertainly, and 
showed Jakey to his room. For a long time 
he prowled about the clean, softly papered 
chamber, with its single brass bed, its 
snowy linen, its abundant towels, its bed- 
side stand with electric reading lamp and 
drinking glass, the framed photographs of 
the Parthenon and St. Peter’s, the Turkish 
mules by his bed, and the bath robe draped 
over a chair back. 

Nowhere could he discern a speck of 
dust, the smudge of a finger-print—not so 
much as the streak of a match on the buff 
walls. An ash tray and plenty of matches 
stood conveniently on the table, and there 
were half a dozen books lying about in cal- 
culated disarray. 

He began to unpack his suit case and to 
arrange the books that had been bought for 
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him at a second-hand stall—textbooks, the 
flyleaf of each bearing the name “ Willy 
Winter.” That was, till further notice, his 
monniker. He grinned as he hung up over 
the washstand a triangular red flag with 
white letters stitched on it, reading “ St. 
Ambrose.” 

“The old lady acts on the level,” he 
communed. “And I’m getting a guaran- 
tee, win, lose, or draw. I don’t blame this 
guy Dobson for hating to quit a swell dump 
like this, but I’m going to make him like 
to go!” 

IV 


THE master of the house returned in 
blithe humor. After picking losers with 
unfailing regularity until the final race, he 
had taken a gambler’s chance on a twenty- 
to-one shot, and had recouped, with a little 
something over. 

During the walk home his mind had 
busied itself with the arrival of his stepson, 
Willy. He knew St. Ambrose by repute, 
and was prepared to behold a perfect little 
gentleman. While not really counting on 
long golden curls and a velvet suit, he gen- 
erously planned to do his part this summer 


toward making a man of the late Mr. Win- 
ter’s orphan. He decided that when they 
were introduced he would meet the lad in a 
bluff and hearty spirit, a man-to-man atti- 
tude that would be sure to flatter him. 
Boys of that age are so easily won by a 


worldly-wise man! Dobson feit that he 
could be a real power for good in the little 
chap’s life. 

He did not meet his stepson until the 
latter came down from his room for dinner. 
Gazing into the boy’s eyes, Dobson’s mouth 
remained open for a moment, his carefully 
rehearsed words refusing to exit properly. 
He could not recall ever having gazed upon 
anything harder or less ingenuous. 

He muttered a few unintelligible words, 
and fell upon the fried chicken with an ap- 
petite whetted by an afternoon in the open. 
From the corner of an eye he noted that 
Willy’s management of table gear was far 
from what might reasonably be expected of 
a St. Ambrosian. Mrs. Dobson solicitously 
plied him with white meat, and kept his 
coffee cup full. He wolfed everything like 
a cafeteria hound. 

Abruptly, Dobson asked a question. 

“What you study this term, Bill?” 

“ English lit’cher, soshology, economics, 
French, and Latin.” 


The little visitor had been properly 
coached. Dobson hastily sheered away 
from subjects which he knew he could not 
follow up. 

“Don’t you go in for athletics at all?” 

“Sure! I’m in the baseball an’ football 
an’ hockey teams, hold all the gym records, 
an’ the hammer an’ high hurdles on the 
track.” 

Dobson blinked. 

“Glad you show a healthy interest in 
sports,” he commented. “ Hate to see a 
growing boy too much of a bookworm!” 

“* Willy is so like his dear father!” sighed 
Mrs. Dobson. “ He was a fine scholar, and 
an athlete, too. He never let any fat gather 
in his head or on his bones.” 

The boy looked surprised. 

“* Me old man a scholar, huh?” he began, 
and then recollected his réle and wriggled 
uncomfortably. 

“You don’t remember him, dear. You 
were such a little lad when he was taken 
from us.” 

Dobson, observing that his wife was 
about to bestow the last bit of breast upon 
her hollow offspring, hastily passed his own 
plate. 

“We must get acquainted, Bill,” he said, 
when he had secured what he was after. 
“1’m going to run over to-night to a little 
club I belong to—just a few good fellows— 
and I’ll take you with me. We shan’t be 
out late.” 

Mrs. Dobson began to sniffle. 

“Oh, George, I don’t want my little son 
to meet your cronies! He’ll want to learn 
cards, and he’ll hear things that will set 
him to thinking and asking questions, 
and—” 

“ Learn cards?” gasped Willy. ‘“ What’s 
the big idea? I'd like to sit into a little 
game in this jay town, just to show—” 

“ Haw, haw!” roared Dobson. “ That’s 
the spirit, Bill! Ma don’t know everything 
that goes on at St. Ambrose, hey?” 

“T’'ll say she don’t,” agreed Willy; “ nor 
the flatties don’t, neither!” 

Mrs. Dobson moaned, hiding her face in 
her napkin and rocking back and forth in 
her wordless emotion. She made no fur- 
ther protest, however, and shortly before 
eight father and son fared forth together. 

“Now don’t get the idea that I’m a 
lusher, or anything like that,” Dobson mur- 
mured, as they passed down quiet Poplar 
Street. ‘I handle the stuff conservatively. 
I don’t believe in boys drinking—nor smok- 
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ing, either, as far as that goes; but what I 
was going to say is, I got a little surprise 
here for the fellows!” 

He tapped his raincoat pocket. 

“ Thasso?” 

“ Yep—a pint of the best! Real bot- 
tled-in-bond rye, eight years old, ninety 
proof. All we got at the club is near-beer. 
First big pot I win, I’m going to turn this 
little beam of sunshine on ’em. They'll 
weep on my neck!” 

They swerved sharply down an alley to 
the left, passed a garage and a laundry, 
debouched into a back yard, and entered 
a basement cozily fitted up with a pool- 
table, a tiny bar, plenty of comfortable 
chairs, and a huge round poker table. The 
walls were covered with prints of horses 
and bathing girls. A mellow lamp hung 
directly over the table. 

Four or five men greeted Dobson fa- 
miliarly, and shook hands with his stepson 
with rather a surprised air. 

“Willy here has already learned the 
great national game, and he wants to show 
us how they do it up at St. Ambrose,” Dob- 
son said, winking jovially at the others. 
“I’m going to stake him to five dollars’ 
worth of chips. When they are gone, he 
can’t have any more—see?” 

The men laughed heartily, and approved 
the scheme. After all, it was Dobson’s five, 
not theirs; also, his stepson. 

Coats were hung up in a closet behind 
the bar, pipes and cigars lighted, a couple 
of new decks cleared, and everybody set- 
tled down for a cozy family party. Dob- 
son bought chips for himself and Willy. 

“We play without any fancy dewdads, 
my boy. No wild deuces, no joker—just 
he-poker, with no quarter shown to weak 
holders!” 

From the very start it was evident that 
Willy, for a boy, played them remarkably 
close to his shirt. His features were as 
full of expression as a bath sponge; and 
as his beady eyes played over each face 
before play began, the men felt uncomfort- 
able as to whether their own countenances 
revealed anything. 

The boy came into one jack pot, drew 
three cards, and threw down his hand. 
When the next pot came around, just be- 
fore his deal, he didn’t go in at all, but 
sauntered over to the ice-water tank on 
the bar. He did not watch the play, but 
was in his place in time to deal the follow- 
ing round. 
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He riffled and scattered the cards with 
a dexterity that won praise from Dan Fo- 
ley, and a pleased smile from Dobson, who 
already began to feel a sort of parental 
pride. 

High hands resulted from Willy’s deal— 
hands so surprisingly good that more than 
one of those present glanced suspiciously 
at the boy. The pot was promptly opened, 
and as promptly raised. There was a nice 
little pile in before cards were called for. 
Willy, the dealer, stood pat. 

It was this fact alone which cast a chill 
over the assembly. When, after seeing 
every raise, Dobson’s boy suddenly raised 
back for the limit, Jim Libby expostulated: 

“T understood the kid was limited to 
five dollars’ worth. He’s got it all in the 
pot now!” 

“Don’t worry!” Willy pulled out a 
solid wad of greenbacks. “I got it—and 
plenty more; and it all says that little pot’s 
mine!” 

The sickening truth dawned upon one 
and all. It was perfectly evident from the 
free betting that everybody held an un- 
usual hand. Willy alone had stood pat, 
and now was raising for the limit. Why, 
the dirty little crook! Dobson ought to be 
lynched for unloosing him on them! 

One after another, utterly discouraged, 
the five men laid down their hands. The 
opener wearily showed three jacks. Willy 
raked in the pot with a profane comment 
on the lack of sporting blood present. 

“What you got?” demanded Jim Libby. 

“What’s that to you, ya cheap sport? 
Ya didn’t pay nothing to see, did ya?” 

A chorus of protests rose. Ugly looks 
were cast upon the lad. 

“« Aw, hell! You’re worse’n a lot of old 
women! Lamp ’em, if ya want to!” 

He flipped over his hand, and revealed— 
two nines. 

When the yells and laughter had sub- 
sided, Dobson decided that the occasion 
was ripe for springing his little surprise. 
He rose with a knowing smile, and capered 
over to where his raincoat hung. A minute 
later, he spoke in a strangled voice. 

“Willy! Have you taken anything of 
mine?” 

“Yeah—I took about six fingers of 
yours, as near as I could guess!” 

Dobson, pale as death, advanced toward 
the table, holding aloft a flat bottle in 
which there remained about two inches of 
precious amber fluid. 
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“You miserable, misbegotten young 
whelp! You've drunk all but one shot of 
this pint that cost me six bucks!” 

He closed his fist and strode to Willy’s 
chair. Friendly hands restrained him. 

“ Aw, forget it, George! You hadn’t 
ought to bring the kid here, anyhow. 
You’d do the same to me, and so would 
any of us to each other. Good liquor ain’t 
safe even with a schoolboy, these days!” 

Dobson was pacified in time, and some 
one suggested that he should auction -off 
the one drink remaining. Dan Foley bid it 
in for ten dollars, and sipped it slowly, with 
much smacking of lips, amid groans from 
the onlookers. Then the game proceeded. 

When the session broke up at half past 
one, Willy was the only big winner. His 
pockets were stuffed full of bills and silver. 
Dan Foley had won a little, the rest had 
lost; but Dobson had been plucked clean. 
He had even lost the five he had spent for 
Willy’s chips, which had been paid back 
before midnight. 

It was a hideous situation, unassuaged 
by the fact that he had only himself to 
blame. If he had known enough to leave 
this young hellion home! 

“'You’ve got 


“Say, you!” he rasped. 
to hand me back my losings!” 

They were just turning into respectable 
Poplar Street. 

“ Like hell I have! 
back. As for the booze, you made four 


You got your five 


more on that. What’s bitin’ ya?” 

“You hand over that money! Five dol- 
lars, yes—ten—you can keep. That’s too 
much spending money for a boy!” 

“Tt’s a wonder that gang stands for a 
welsher like you,” sneered the unfilial step- 
son. ‘“ Ya make me sick. You’ve no busi- 
ness to play poker, anyhow. Ya play like 
a trained chimpanzee I seen wunst at the 
Hippodrome. Everybody laughs because 
you hold your cards so cute—just like a 
man!” 

Much unpleasantness marked their slow 
progress up the silent street; but when 
they parted in the dark hall, with a final 
venomous whisper, Dobson still had only 
his loose change left. 


V 
Dosson showed up a trifle earlier than 
usual for breakfast, but Willy had to be 
called. The anxious wife and mother took 


note of the deadly hostility that had re- 
piaced the genial warmth of last evening’s 
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family relations. She glanced uneasily 
from one to the other, sensing an approach- 
ing climax. 

“Don’t pa, now, ever do any work?” 
Willy inquired, after gulping a second cup 
of black coffee. ‘“ Or does he call gamblin’ 
his profesh?” 

“IT know somebody’s going to have a 
short vacation,” Dobson prophesied. “‘ He’s 
going to be turned over to the juvenile 
court as a stubborn child!” 

“ He is not!” declared Mrs. Dobson with 
unwonted spirit. “ He’s not your child, 
any more than this is your house!” 
~ “ And T’ll tip the bulls off that he sells 
booze at ten bucks a drink in a gamblin’ 
joint!” 

This from Willy. Dobson nearly choked 
on a mouthful of sausage. 

“He ought to get some outside work,” 
the boy added, before Dobson could speak. 
“Tt ’d reduce his fourth chin, and get him 
so’s ya could make yer arms meet around 
what he calls his waist!” 

“Don’t quarrel!” begged his mother. 
“I did so want you to be good pals! What 
happened last night?” 

“Enough happened! If this brat is a 
fair sample of what they raise at St. Am- 
brose, it’s a wonder the vice squad don’t 
raid the place. He’s a card sharp, a drunk- 
ard, a—”’ 

“Can it! There’s a lady present!” 
Willy, having drunk half of his third cup 
of coffee, leaned back nonchalantly and 
lighted a cigarette. “ Ma, how’d ya come 
to fall fer this big hunk o’ cheese? You 
ought to ’a’ had me give him the once-over 
before ya agreed to board him fer the rest 
of his life.” 

Dobson rose shakily. His face was pale, 
his eyes glared insanely. 

“You come out to the woodshed!” he 
muttered thickly. “ We’ve got a long 
summer before school begins again, and we 
might as well start right. Get up, before 
I kick you up!” ; 

Willy rose languidly. 

“T'll try anything once,” he remarked. 

“ George, don’t you dare to strike him. I 
don’t believe in corporal punishment for a 
sensitive boy!” 

“T do,” Dobson grinned, “ and lots of 
it. It’s either a little discipline now, or 
murder in the first degree by another week. 
Come on!” 

He tramped heavily toward the kitchen, 
the dining room floor quivering sympa- 
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thetically. Willy followed with a peculiar 
catlike tread, turning at the door to bestow 
upon the pale woman a reassuring wink. 

Once in the woodshed, Dobson proved 
himself a man of deeds rather than mere 
words. He removed his heavy leather belt, 
felt its heavy buckle lovingly, and whirled 
it about his head. 

“Take down your knickers, boy,” he 
commanded. 

Instead of which, the boy put up his 
hands. 

VI 


Jakxey EIsENWEIN, minus suit case and 
tennis racket, stood upon the porch of the 
Poplar Street bungalow. The red and 
white ribbon had been peeled from his 
straw hat, and his knickers had been re- 
placed by long trousers. He no longer 
looked in the least like a schoolboy, and 
yet he seemed oddly young. 

He was making his adieus. 

“T never saw such a dreadful sight!” 
Mrs. Dobson sighed. “I felt guilty, I de- 
clare I did. Do you suppose the swelling 
will ever go away?” 

“Sure, lady! In a week he'll look as 
good as new. I'll say this for him, too— 


he’s a game guy. He made me show all I 
got, an’ he split me lip, at that. 
comes back, lemme know.” 

““ He won’t come back. He’s too sensi- 
tive. 


If he 


He’s sent the expressman for all his 
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things. Last thing I told him was that I 
thought I’d take you out of school and 
have you tutored here at home, so that you 
could enjoy a mother’s care.” 

Jakey’s small eyes shifted, and a faint 
color came to his sallow cheeks. 

“ Well, if ever you do need me, I'll come, 
an’ it won’t cost ya a nickel. Listen, lady 
—I can’t remember me own mother, nor 
forget me old man. Honest, this is the 
first time in me life I ever was in a—a real 
home!” 

A mist gathered before Mrs. Dobson’s 
eyes. She put her hands on Jakey’s shoul- 
ders and gazed into his mean but indomi- 
table face. The mother instinct began to 
ferment in her. 

“My poor boy, don’t wait till I need 
you. If ever you get sick, or hurt, or any- 
thing, just come straight back to your little 
room here. It’s what I’d pray that some 
kind soul would do for my own boy if I 
was dead!” 

Then, before he guessed her intention, 
she leaned down and kissed him on his fore- 
head—tright where the scar was, from his 
first fight when Kid Berger heeled him. 

Jakey turned brick-red. He opened his 
mouth twice, like a chicken with the gapes; 
but no sound came forth. 

Then, in great terror mingled with a 
strange new gladness, he turned and fled 
out into Poplar Street, heading for the 
West Newton station. 








THE ARROGANT POET TO HIS LADY 


I wit take words and make of them your face— 
Oh, arrogant one to venture such a thing!— 






Make me a face that shall outlast the dust 


And mock at spring. 


Down in the deeps of sinners lost and lone 
This face I made shall make such brightness there 


That all the damnéd unto me shall say: 


“Oh, is it true a girl was once so fair?” 


And I shall answer: “ Once was such a face. 


Now, drifted on the winds, that face is gone. 
The rose is a mere mention of her name; 


Even to whisper it to one’s self is fame. 


“ This darling thing that out of words I made— 
Made out of fearful love and longing vast— 


Never, so long as my sad heart shall last, 
Shall unremembered fade.” 


Oliver C. Moore 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE FAIR DONNA MARIA AND HER FATHER, i 
THE SKIPPER 7 


By Donald McGibeny 


XIV 


DIDN’T go to father at once when I 
reached the school. I wanted to put 
the interview off, at least for a little 

while, and give myself over to the joy of 
realizing that Donna Maria loved me. 

She loved me! She was going to marry 
me! I threw myself on the bed in my 
room and kept repeating that wonderful 
truth over and over again. 

The maid came up the stairs and brought 
my daydreams to an end by announcing 
that father would see me in his office at 
once. I hastily brushed my hair, tried to 
think of what I was going to say, and 
walked downstairs, determined that now 
was as good a time as any to lay the whole 
matter before him. 

He was seated at his desk with his back 
to me, gazing out of the window in deep 
thought, with the tips of his fingers to his 
mouth. Something of the old nervous ap- 
prehension I used to feel as a child, when 
I came to his office to be lectured, crept 
over me. 

“ Sit down, son. I want to talk to you.” 

I sat down on the edge of a chair and 
waited for him to speak. He turned 
around at last and looked at me seriously. 

“IT presume you’ve been over to see that 
girl again?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

He picked up a pencil from his desk and 
turned it over and over in his fingers. 

“ Needless to say, Robert, your stand in 
this matter has perplexed and hurt me. I 
hope it isn’t just a desire to assert your 
independence that causes you to disobey 
my wishes.” 


“No, father.” 
“What is it, then? Why do you insist — 
on seeing this girl?” 
“ Because I love her.” : 
“Don’t talk that way!” he said sharp- 
ly. “ You don’t know what love means, 
Why, you’re nothing but a boy!” ; 
“That’s the way I’m treated around © 
here,” I retorted coldly. ‘ Mother treats ~ 
me like a baby. Ann treats me like a baby. 7 
You treat me like a baby. If you would ~ 
only be willing to give me credit for having © 
grown up a little, we might avoid all this ~ 
unpleasantness.” . 
“‘ But perhaps this unpleasantness is nec- ~ 
essary. You consider yourself a grown © 
man, capable of sound judgment in your 
affairs. I thought the same when I was ~ 
your age, and I had no father to hold me ~ 
back. My son, I was badly bumped and © 
bruised in consequence, and I am trying © 
to save you from going through the same ~ 
experience.” ) 
“T know you're trying to help me, ~ 
father; but when a man picks himself a ~ 
wife, he has to go alone.” 
“A wife?” He sat up straight in his ~ 
chair. “ You’re not thinking of marrying ~ 
this—this girl?” 3 
“ Why not?” : 
“'You’ve only just met her, haven’t ~ 
you?” 
“We haven’t seen each other a great — 
deal, but sometimes that isn’t what counts, — 
I know that I love her and she loves me, — 
and I’m going to marry her, no matter © 
what the village thinks about it.” P 
“Wait a minute, Robert! I will pass ~ 
over the fact that you have your own liv- 
ing to make. You are so determined that 
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probably it would not appear as an ob- 
stacle to you.” 

“ Of course it’s an obstacle,” I returned; 
“but it can be overcome.” 

“There are several other obstacles that 
can’t be overcome.” 

“ Name one of them!” 

He thought for a moment; then looked 
at me squarely. 

“ She is an illegitimate child. Do you 
know what that means?” 

I was so much shocked and surprised 
that I could not answer. 

“Her father and mother were never 
married,” he went on. “ She is a pariah— 
an outcast. She would be so considered in 
any decent society in the world. Now do 
you understand why it is impossible for 
you or any other boy of good parentage to 
think of marriage with her?” 

“T—JI don’t believe it,” I stammered. 
“Tt’s not true—it—it can’t be!” 

He walked over to the window and gazed 
out at the campus, giving me time to find 
myself. 

“ Even if it were true,” I broke out, “ it 
wouldn’t be anything against Donna Maria 
herself. It isn’t her fault how she was 
born.” 

“ That is why I say that-her father os- 
tracized her from decent society. It is the 
penalty the world attaches to illicit love. 
If that is not enough, there is another 
damning reason—her mother was mentally 
unbalanced. The girl has bad blood all 
the way through. That bad blood will 
show itself sooner or later, and I refuse to 
let my son be a victim of it.” 

“Victim!” I scoffed. “ You talk as if 
she were a leper. You don’t know her. 
She’s as sweet and beautiful as any girl in 
the world. If you'd talk to her, you’d 
realize, no matter who her parents were 
or what they were, that Donna Maria is a 
girl any man would be proud to have as his 
wife!” 

Father walked over and sat down close 
to me. 

“ My son, some day you will appreciate 
what social position means. I don’t ex- 
pect you to do so now. It is such a nat- 
ural possession to a boy born as you have 
been that you are inclined to undervalue 
it; but when once lost, it becomes so price- 
less, so essential, and so hard to regain, 
that all fathers and mothers fight to pro- 
tect and guard their sons and daughters 
until they understand for themselves the 
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value of their heritage. That is why peo- 
ple have been unfriendly to this girl, as 
they will be in the future, and as they 
would have been to her father and mother 
—because, through no fault of hers, she 
represents a menace to our social laws— 
the social laws on which all true happiness 
is based.” 

He put his hand on my shoulder. 

“T’m sorry this had to happen to you, 
my son; but if you can control yourself in 
this case, it will go far to prove to me that 
you really are a man. Will you give me 
your promise not to see this girl?” 

I took a deep breath and looked him 
squarely in the eye. 

“No, father—I can’t. I tell you I’ve 
found the one girl in the world who can 
bring happiness to me. Her parents are 
dead. Whatever their sins were, they paid 
for them while they lived. If society in- 
sists on making this sweet girl pay, too, 
I'll be glad of the chance to break with 
such society. I’ve given her my promise 
and she’s given me hers, and I only hope 
she keeps hers as I’m going to keep mine!” 

“Do you want to kill your mother?” 
father said grimly. 

“Oh, don’t, dad! Good God, do you 
think this is easy?” 

“T tell you frankly that if you marry 
that girl, and your mother finds out, she 
will never live through the shock of it.” 

“ Did—did you tell mother this about 
Donna Maria?” 

“She knew it as soon as I did. The 
whole village knows it—the whole world 
knows it.” 

I got up from my chair in a daze. 

“ Well, I'll prove to you and the village 
and the whole world that as far as Donna 
Maria is concerned you're all spreading a 
wicked, vicious lie!” 

“ Will you promise not to think of mar- 
rying this girl until you do prove that?” 

“cc Yes.” 

He looked at me squarely for 
and then nodded his head. 

“ That’s all I ask,” he said. 


XV 


I WENT up to my room and threw my- 
self face down on the bed, trying to think 
things out. When I tried to concentrate 
on the terrible things father had said of 
Donna Maria; when I tried to imagine how 
I would feel if, after I married her, I heard 
some one whisper such things of my wife, 


moment, 
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it aroused no passionate resentment, simply 
because I was unable to believe them true. 

My course would not have been so hard 
if I had only had to deal with father’s 
prejudice. I felt that 1 loved Donna Ma- 
ria enough even to risk a break with him— 
knowing that her sweetness and gentleness 
would eventually win him over; but father 
wasn’t playing for effect when he said that 
my marriage to Donna Maria would kill 
mother. In her delicate health, a serious 
break between father and myself would be 
sufficient to snap the thin thread by which 
she held to life. 

I had given my word not to think of 
marrying Donna Maria until I cleared her 
name, and somehow that had to be done. 
My first thought was to go to the girl her- 
self; but I mentally cringed as I pictured 
myself discussing so delicate a subject with 
her. It seemed so disloyal—as if I were 


doubtful of her right to marry me. 

Then I thought of Paola. I had no rea- 
son to believe that Paola was with the skip- 
per before Donna Maria was born. She 
might not know whether D’Aberville and 
Donna Angelina were married; and if she 
knew, she might not tell me. 


Still, she 
seemed the most logical person to go to, 
and it would at least be a start. 

Anxious to put my idea to the test, I 
rose from the bed and started for Pest 
House. I realized that in trying to see 
Paola I was almost certain to get mixed 
up with the house party again; but since 
Mrs. Wilson had an apology due her any- 
way, I decided to take my chances. 

Luck was with me. When I reached 
Pest House not a person was in sight. I 
concluded that the guests either were still 
sleeping or had gone on a picnic, and 
strolled boldly up to the door. No one an- 
swered my ring for a few moments; then 
a frightened-looking servant came to the 
door. 

“ T have orders to admit no one, sir,” he 
said, opening the door only part way and 
blocking the opening with his body. 

“TI only want to speak to one of the 
servants. Is there an /talian woman by 
the name of Paola here?” 

“T don’t know,” the man stammered. 
“You can’t come in, sir. That’s my 
orders.” . 

Nettled at what I thought an attempt 
of Mrs. Wilson to have me excluded from 
the house, I asked: 

“Is Miss D’Aberville here?” 
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The man glanced back over his shoulder, — 
then whispered: ; 
“ They’re all here, sir. Would you mind — 
going for the police? There’s a crazy man 
ere.” 

I had forgotten Dugan. With quick ~ 
fear for Donna Maria’s safety, I pushed 
past the door man. . 

“You go for the police,” I said. “Ill 
take your place.” 


The servant needed no further urging, — 
but ran down the walk with coat tails ¥ 


flapping. 
I walked through the hall to the library — 
and suddenly stopped still. 
was standing at the table, looking at me — 
darkly. Behind him was Joe Magee, the — 
sheriff. Seated around the room, in every ~ 
conceivable state of dress and undress, — 
were the members of the house party. 
Mrs. Wilson sat on the davenport in a 
cool negligee, but with a boudoir cap only 
half concealing the disarray of her hair. 


Beside her were the two sisters I had met — ; 


with Stacey, both half dressed. Prender- 
gast stood by the big open fireplace in silk ~ 
dressing gown and slippers, smoking a ciga- ~ 
rette, his eyes puffy from sleep. Donna — 
Maria sat near Baldy. The rest were hud- 
dled about the room in small, sullen groups, 
while in one corner stood the servants. 

“What yer want?” Baldy snapped. 

“ Nothing at all,” I answered. “I just 
dropped in.” 

“Well, you ain’t wanted ’ere—so jus’ 
drop out again!” 

“T think I am wanted here,” I replied, 
walking toward him. 

He looked at me questioningly, trying to 


remember who I was. Finally he seemed ~ 


to decide that I was just another member 
of the house party. He pointed a dirty 
finger at me. 

“ All right! You can stay if you want 
to, I s’pose—but see you don’t go tryin’ 
ter hinterfere!” 

He turned to the others. 

“ Now, laidies an’ gentlemen, as Hi was 
a sayin’, Hi let you finish your party last 
night, because the constable ’ere, Mr. Ma- 
gee, ’adn’t quite maide up ’is mind if I was 
wanted or not. Hafter provin’ to ’im as 
Hi was innercent of a little affair what took 
plaice in this werry room, ’e sees the jus- 
tice of my claim. ’E’s come up ’ere this 
mornin’ ter tell you all ter clear hout. 
Now I ain’t a bad sort, an’ I ’ates ter spoil 
yer fun, so—if you'll allow me—Hi in- 
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wites you all ter stay ‘ere as me own 
guests.” 

For a moment incredulous amazement 
Was written on the faces in the room; then 
came a burst of laughter. Baldy’s face 
turned a shade more crimson, and he sud- 
denly hammered on the table. 

“Shut hup, you laughin’ ’yeners! You 
ain’t goin’ ter hinsult me in me own ’ouse! 
Taike yer things an’ clear hout, an’ go ter 
’ell if you like! You was glad enough ter 
come when she inwites you ”—pointing to 
Donna Maria—‘ yet what is she? The 
laughin’ stock of the whole countryside!” 

“ Shut up, Dugan!” I snapped. 

“Oo'll shut me hup? You wun’t! I 
been shut hup too bloomin’ long. Every 
stick in this ’ouse is mine—every penny 
she owns is mine, stole from me by ’er old 
man. The clothes she’s got on ’er back is 
mine. I see you drinkin’ an’ swillin’ in ’ere 
last night, an’ it was my wine you was a 
swillin’. ’Oo’ll shut me hup?” 

He looked around the room belligerently. 
My hands itched to grab him by the throat. 

“Why don’t you arrest that man, Joe 
Magee?” I burst out. 

“Why dun’t ’e?” Baldy barked. “ Be- 


cause there ain’t any reason for it—that’s 
why!” 

“He’s got the law on his side,” Joe 
mumbled, shifting the cud of tobacco he 
was chewing. 

“Tt’s the first time, then,” I retorted. 

“You dun’t say?” Baldy sneered, fixing 


me with his beady eyes. “ Hi told you ter 
keep out of this, but you insist on tryin’ ter 
show hoff afore the laidies. Now get this 
inter yer blinkin’ ’ead—this ain’t ’er ’ouse. 
It’s me own! She ain’t got a penny to ’er 
naime. As far as that goes, she ain’t even 
got a naime, the little—” 

I crossed the space between us in a sec- 
ond. Dugan threw his hands up to pro- 
tect himself as I leaped and got his thick 
neck in my hands. 

“Let him go!” Joe Magee commanded, 
taking hold of my arm. 

“ Keep out of this!” I snapped, grab- 
bing one of Dugan’s wrists and twisting it 
until the man was on his knees. 

“You let go of him! He’s got the law 
on his side,” the sheriff said. 

“ Will you take him out of here?” 

Baldy was panting curses — the sweat 
standing on his brow. 

“ But he’s got the law on his side. This 
place is his.” 
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“IT don’t believe it,” I said sharply. 
“ Even if it is, he has no right to come up 
here threatening a lot of decent people. 
They have at least a week to vacate the 
place—that’s the law, Joe Magee, if you 
want to know it!” 

I wasn’t sure of my point, but I knew I 
could bluff Joe Magee. 

“ Well, maybe he was a bit hasty. Let 
him up, an’ we’ll go—but he’s got Lawyer 
Vinton an’ the law on his side.” 

Baldy got to his feet and looked at me 
with the malignant eyes of a snake. 

“ You'll not forget this day soon! We'll 
see if a man can be assaulted in ‘is own 
’ouse!” 

“ You’d better get out, and get out now, 
Dugan,” I said, starting toward him slowly. 

He got out. 

When Joe had followed him, everybody 
began talking at once. They crowded 
around me as if I’d played the hero, al- 
though, being almost half a foot taller than 
Dugan, I was a little ashamed of the way 
I had played to the grand stand. 

“ What was it all about?” I asked. 

Half a dozen of them tried to tell me. 
They were just having breakfast when Du- 
gan and the sheriff appeared, armed with 
dispossession papers, called everybody into 
the library, and told them they all had to 
leave at once. 

“ But how could he claim the house was 
his?” 

“TI don’t know,” one girl laughed. “ He 
said Donnie’s father stole it from him.” 

“‘ That’s preposterous!” I said. 

They echoed me, but evidently the dis- 
possession papers and the presence of the 
sheriff were strong arguments. I noticed 
two girls talking to each other in low tones 
and glancing at Donna Maria, who was sit- 
ting by herself, looking down at her hands 
as if dazed. Without hearing a word, I 
knew from the expression on their faces 
just what they were talking about. What 
Baldy said about Donna Maria had been 
swallowed greedily by those in the room, 
and now it was being masticated. 

If Baldy hadn’t succeeded in getting the 
house for himself, at least he succeeded in 
breaking up the party. Every one began 
talking of trains back to New York, and 
soon left to start packing. 

Mrs. Wilson and Prendergast stood over 
by the mantelpiece, talking together. As 
I walked over to Donna Maria, I heard 
Mrs. Wilson say: 
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“ This seems to. be the end of our little 
venture. What are you going to do, Jack?” 

“T don’t know— hurry back to New 
York and try to get included on a few 
house parties, I suppose. What about 
Cuba this fall? I hear there’s more sugar 
than ever there. Will you join me?” 

“This has given me a new wardrobe, 
at any rate. Does it take much money?” 

“ Only an initial investment and a little 
brain work.” 

He saw me looking at him, and came 
over. 

“ Very nicely done—er—Williamson,” he 
said. ‘“ Let me congratulate you! I might 
have done something like that myself 
twenty years ago, but—” He looked down 
the front of his silk dressing gown. “ It is 
a little less noticeable when I belt up, but 
easy living has subtracted from my athletic 
body by adding to it. I acted rather like 
a cad the other day, when we first met. 
You'll let me apologize, won’t you?” He 
held out his hand, and I took it. “ At the 
time I had certain plans, which you threat- 
ened to interfere with.” 

“ Are you certain I can’t interfere now?” 
I challenged. 


“No. The apple cart is already upset!” 
He smiled and turned to Donna Maria. 
“ Donnie, you’ve an apology coming, too. 


I grew overemotional last night, and 
blurbed my part. You see, I’m nearly 
fifty—oh, I know I don’t look it, merci 
au bon Dieu!—and the strain of acting 
twenty-eight, night after night, was begin- 
ning to tell. However, the little incident 
last night and the one this morning have 
forever ruined your chances of taking care 
of an old man whom you might have mis- 
takenly married for a young one. You 
don’t realize, my dear, what a beautiful 
purgatory you escaped!” 

“ You are leaving?”” Donna Maria asked 
dully. “ Every one is leaving?” 

“ Yes—lI suppose so. In my case, I al- 
ways feel a slight congestion of the lungs 
unless there is a certain pleasant taint of 
money in the atmosphere. Here it seems 
to have escaped. Betty and I are strange 
birds of a sordid feather, who find a single- 
ness of purpose driving us forever onward. 
Our days have been beautifully bountiful 
with you, my child. We shall miss you!” 

“I don’t quite understand,” Donna Ma- 
ria said wistfully. 

Prendergast took both her hands in his, 
bent over, and kissed the palms. 


own, that you never will,” he said. 


With a grunt of pain and a quick clutch 


at his back, he straightened up and turned 
to Mrs. Wilson. 


“ Why the devil did you let me drink all 
that wine last night, old lady? Let’s toddle — 


along and do our daily dozen. I can tell 


you I need ’em!” 


“T’ll see that your things are packed,” — 


Mrs. Wilson called to Donna Maria, as she 
took Prendergast’s arm and left the room. 

For a moment Donna Maria sat looking 
straight ahead of her, fighting back the 
tears. 


“They are all going,” she said plain- — 


tively, her voice barely audible. 

“Do you care so much, my love?” I 
asked, kneeling beside her and putting my 
arms around her. 

“ Not—not really, but yet to have them 
go—this way—”’ 

She suddenly hid her face in my shoul- 
der and burst into a storm of weeping. 

“ Oh, what is it that drives people away 
from me?” she cried. ‘“ You will be the 
next. Some one will say things to you. 
They will not let me have you—they will 
not! I know it—I know it!” 

I quieted her as best I could, making her 
forget her tears-in kisses. 

“ What foolish talk!” I whispered. “ No 
one could ever separate us—you know 
that.” 


“Tt is I who know and you who do not a 


know,” she stormed, breaking away from 
my arms. “It will be as it has always 
been. First they are kind to me—just at 
first. Then something is said behind my 
back—they do not dare say it to my face. 
I see them looking at me and whispering. 
They laugh when I am not looking. They 
say bad things about me. Why? Tell me 
what it is!” 

It was no question—it was a command. 
The mocking, flirtatious society pet of the 
past few days was gone. Gone, too, the 
quiet, convent-bred French maiden who 
had entered father’s school. Donna Ma- 
ria’s gorgeous hair was tumbled about her 
face, her fists were clenched, her eyes de- 
fiant. Before me stood the skipper’s 


vixen of my boyhood. 

Like the faintly perceptible scent of a 
cherished flower, dead memories quickened. 
The four walls faded away, and I saw 
again a dark, limpid pool, freckled with 
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sunlight; the white, glistening body of a 
young girl with auburn curls, standing 
knee deep in the water. I heard her pant- 
ing protest, as she strove to tear down the 
netting separating us: 

“Can’t you help me, you damn boy?” 

“What did that man mean when he 
said that I have no name?” Donna Maria 
demanded. 

“T don’t know,” I answered doggedly, 
looking away from her and getting to my 
feet. 

“ And—and that other thing. Why did 
you stop him from saying it, if you did not 
know what he was going to say?” 

“What do you care what a person of 
that kind says, Donna Maria?” 

“Why did you care?” she shot back. 
“Ts it so bad you will not say it to me? 
Will you always have to fight when people 
speak of me?” 

“That is all I ask, dear girl—to fight 
your battles.” 

“T ask more. If that is what marriage 
to you would mean, I will not have it so. 
If that is the dowry I must bring to my 
husband, I shall save it for some one whom 
I do not love!” 


“ You—you don’t mean—you can’t mean 
you’re going to break our engagement?” 

Donna Maria’s face was white. 

“« |—will—not—have—it—so,” she re- 
peated in a voice that ached with misery. 

“ But, Donnie, I’ve burned my bridges. 


I’ve told my father. I’ve practically told 
the whole world to go to hell!” 

“ You—must not—for me.” 

“T’d do more than that—I’d kill myself 
for you, Donnie! You love me still, don’t 
you?” 

“* Do you have to ask?” she said huskily, 
her eyes filling again with tears. “ But I 
will not marry you, until—” 

“ Until—”’ 

“ Until they do not talk of me so.” 

From above came the sound of voices, 
calling from room to room. A trunk 
thumped on the floor over our heads— 
noisy evidence that the departing guests 
would soon interrupt us. Donna Maria 
walked over to the window and gazed out, 
twisting a curtain with her fingers. 

“ Donnie,” I said, going over to her, 
“how far back can you remember?” 

She turned and considered my question, 
but made no reply. 

“Can you always remember the skip- 
per—your father?” 
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She nodded her head. 

“ And your mother—was she never dif- 
ferent from what she was when I saw her?” 

““She was sometimes happy, sometimes 
sad, but if you mean—she was always just 
as you saw her ever since I can remember.” 

For a moment I was afraid to pose the 
next question. 

“ Where were your mother and father 
married, Donna Maria?” 

She looked at me gravely for a moment, 
her eyes clouded with interrogation. 

“TI do not know, but I can find it out 
from Oncle Bijay. Is it important?” 

“Tt isn’t important to me, Donnie,” I 
said, taking her hands and kissing the 
palms; “but it is to you, darling. It is 
something you must know!” 


XVI 


THAT afternoon I was called to the sher- 
iff’s office in connection with the old charge 
against Dugan. Lawyer Vinton was the 
man who called for me. He had been re- 
tained by Dugan to secure the D’Aber- 
ville property for himself, and he wanted 
to find out if I would bring any serious 
charge against his client. 

Although I loathed the man, I had to 
admit that I had seen another man fire the 
shots that killed the skipper. I insisted 
that Dugan was an accomplice, but this 
Baldy denied. He even went so far as to 
say that the only reason he had stayed in 
hiding for so long was his fear of certain 
death at the hands of the same man if he 
came back to claim his own property. 

He stated that the man who had com- 
mitted the murder was an Italian of the 
name of Ricordi—Giovanni Ricordi—who 
was a member of a large criminal organi- 
zation, and that it was only upon learning 
of Ricordi’s death that he had emerged 
from hiding. 

As to his claim on the property, the 
story sounded weird enough, and yet had a. 
certain flavor that was convincing. He 
told the same story at all times, without a 
slip, and had papers to prove various 
points. What helped to convince me that 
he was telling the truth, and that his claim 
was really valid, was the fact that I had 
heard much the same story before from the 
skipper and Jim Barney. 

He claimed that he and D’Aberville were 
members of the same crew on an expedi- 
tion to recover buried treasure; that after 
the treasure was discovered, and when the 
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ship was homeward bound, the leader of 
the expedition died, and D’Aberville, who 
was captain of the ship, tried to steal the 
spoils for himself. The crew resisted, and 
were all accused of mutiny when the ship 
reached New York. They were convicted 
on the captain’s testimony, and sentenced 
to prison—which enabled D’Aberville to 
secure the fortune for himself. 

Dugan stated that as far as he knew he 
was the only member of the crew alive; if 
any others could be found, he pledged him- 
self to give them their rightful share. He 
refused to leave anything with Donna Ma- 
ria, saying that D’Aberville, in the inter- 
vening years, had spent far more than his 
fair share. 

What made his story more convincing 
was the fact that after creating the scene 
at the house party, Baldy made no attempt 
to occupy Pest House. Seemingly he was 
content to put his affairs into the hands of 
Lawyer Vinton, and to wait for the litiga- 
tion to be over and the property to be de- 
clared his. 

I received a daily letter from Donna Ma- 
ria, but in all that she wrote there was 
nothing about Dugan’s claim or about her 
mother’s wedding certificate. 

A week after the house party had broken 
up, I was out walking one afternoon, and 
had passed the gate of Pest House, when I 
noticed smoke coming out of one of the 
chimneys. I had seen Baldy Dugan in the 
village only half an hour before, so I knew 
that whoever was in the house was not he. 
Thinking that it might be a servant pre- 
paring for Donna Maria’s return, and that 
I might get word of her, I pushed open 
the heavy gate and walked in. 

All the curtains were down in front, and 
the bronze gate to the front door was 
locked, so I walked around to the side. 
Here, again, the curtains were drawn and 
the door closed. I hesitated for a moment; 
then I walked up on the side porch and 
rang the bell. No one answered. 

Again I rang it, and followed with a rap 
on the heavy knocker. As there was still 
no answer, I tried the handle of the door, 
and found it unlocked. I pushed open the 
door and peered in at the deep gloom; then 
I stepped inside. 

The chairs had all been covered with 
white sheeting and the rugs rclled up. 
There was no sign of any human presence. 
I had just decided to leave when a low 
voice behind me said: 
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“Throw up your hands! If you move 
I'll shoot!” 

I obeyed at once. 

“Walk to the wall in front of ye, and 
stand there!” the voice continued. “ Don’t 
look around, and don’t bring your hands 
down!” 

I walked to the opposite wall and stood 
facing it. Steps came across the room be- 
hind me and a hand felt swiftly over me 
for weapons. 

“ Now, what do ye want here?” 

I turned with my hands still aloft and 
looked into the bearded, tanned face of 
Jim Barney. 

“ Jim!” I exclaimed happily. 

“What d’ye want?” he snapped, with 
not a hint of recognition in his face. 

“Don’t you know me? I’m the boy 
who used to play with Donna Maria—the 
one you used to tell stories to up in the 
old crow’s nest.” 

He scrutinized my face carefully and 
then lowered his revolver. 

“ T wasn’t expecting ye,” he grunted. 

“If you were expecting Dugan, he’s 
down in the village.” 

“ How d’ye know?” 

“T saw him about half an hour ago.” 

“ Well, he’ll be here before long, so ye’d 
better not stay around here!” 

There was a set look around Jim Bar- 
ney’s jaw that meant trouble. 

“ Need any help?” I smiled. 

He looked at me steadily, coldly. 

“This matter’s pussonal.” 

“Tt partly concerns me.” 

“ How?” 

I “T’m going to marry Donna Maria, 
im.” 

I had expected that he would grow 
friendly at once; but, if anything, his at- 
titude seemed to become more hostile than 
before. 

_“ What ye marrying a pauper for? She 
ain’t got a cent.” 

“T know it,” I replied. 

“Ye needn’t go hoping to get rich mar- 
rying her. Dugan’s claim tied up her 
property so she won’t have a nickel left.” 

“If you think that discourages me, Jim, 
you’re mistaken. Dugan can have the 
money—I want the girl. If you say a 
word against her, we'll have a personal 
matter to settle right here and now!” 

At that his eyes twinkled. 

“ Steady there, son! I just thought you 
was one 0’ these dudes that’s been playing 
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around her for her money. Tell me, does 
she love ye?” 

“ She said she did,” I answered. 

He took my hand in his gnarled, callous 
ones and squeezed it until the blood was 
driven clear to my shoulder. 

“T bet you’re the man threw Dugan out 
o’ here last week!” 

“T’ll bet you’re right,” I smiled back. 

“Good boy! Got a gun?” 

“No, but I’ve got these,” I said, dou- 
bling up my fists. 

“Pretty sizable!” he grunted. “ May 
come in handy later, but you leave the fust 
part to me—hear? Get down behind that 
sofy and don’t raise your head. If that 
little girl loves you, you’re too valu’ble to 
be here at all, rightly. Dugan ‘Il come 
armed, and he’s a killer—so you leave all 
the fust part to me!” 

“How do you know he’ll come?” 

“ Because there’s one man _ Baldy’s 
afeard of—one man he wants out o’ the 
way. He got a message from that man 
yesterday, making an appointment to meet 
him here at five to-day. Baldy ’ll come 
here about half past four and choose his- 
self a place to shoot from; but he’s going 
to get something that he don’t expect!” 

“ What if the other man shows up?” 

“I’m the man,” Jim grunted; “ but 
Baldy don’t know it. The man he’s ex- 
pecting died two year ago.” 

We sat behind the divan and waited. 
When Jim saw how nervous I was, he 
smiled. 

“Don’t go gitting anxious yet. He 
wun’t be here for an hour, prob’ly.” 

At that I stretched out with my back to 
the divan. 

“Where have you been, Jim, the past 
six years?” 

Jim drew aside the curtain, so as to be 
able to see any one who came around the 
house. 

“T been away,” he mumbled. 

“ But what did you go away for?” 

“To keep from getting killed.” 

“But, Jim, it seems So mysterious! 
Who would kill you—Baldy?” 

“ Him and seven or eight others. They 
won’t now. Baldy’s the only one left, and 
I ’spect he won’t be bothering anybody be- 
fore the afternoon’s gone.” 

“You going to kill him, Jim?” 

“Want to leave?” Jim asked, looking 
down at me. 

a“ No.” 
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“Then I'll tell ye that I don’t aim to kill 
him. I’ll let the government do that.” 

“ You say Baldy is the last. What hap- 
pened to the others, Jim?” 

“They’ve all been—well, they’ve all 
disappeared.” 

I looked at the heavy-set, strong-jawed 
man in front of me, gazing out of the win- 
dow steadily for the approach of his enemy, 
and shivered as I thought what the en- 
mity of such a man would mean. Baldy 
was a loud-mouthed braggart, but he was 
as harmless as a child compared to this 
man. 

“ Did you kill them all?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” he sighed heavily. “ They 
just kind o’ killed theirselves. You see 
they killed the skipper, and was aiming to 
make a heap of trouble for the little girl; 
so I let ’em kill me fust. Then my ghost 
kind of made ’em kill theirselves.” 

“ Tell me the story behind all this, won’t 
you, Jim?” 

He looked at me speculatively for a mo- 
ment; then he began his yarn. 


XVII 


“In the fall of ninety-four,” Jim said, “I 
shipped with Cap’n Joe Walcott from Car- 
diff to Rio, with a cargo of coal. When 
we got there, we found our ship had been 
took over by another shipping firm. The 
new owners used their own officers, so 
Cap’n Joe and I was out of a job. There 
was an explorer there in Rio, name of 
Stevenson—a historical professor, or some- 
thing—who was getting up an expedition 
to hunt for one of these buried treasures, 
up the coast of the Caribbean. He was on 
the lookout for a skipper for his brig, the 
Diamantina, and Cap’n Joe and I signed 
up, though the Diamantina was nothing 
but a leaky old tub. I was second mate. 
He’d picked half his crew already, and had 
put in Dugan as fust mate. Dugan had 
thought he was going to be skipper, and 
when Walcott got the place it caused bad 
feeling from the start.” 

“Was Walcott—” 

“ D’Aberville—that’s his real name, but 
he’d got hisself into a jam when he was 
young, and took the name of Walcott. 
Well, Dugan was known all down the coast 
as being a slave driver straight from hell, 
so the crew we finally got together was the 
wust gang of wharf rats and jailbirds you 
ever see. We had a bad time afore ever 
we got started, on account of Stevenson 
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bringing along his young wife that he’d 
married down there.” 

“ Donna Angelina?” I asked. 

Jim nodded. 

“You know how sailors hate a woman 
on a boat. It brings bad luck. Never see 
it fail yet. It held up our start some, but 
we finally put off. Everybody thought this 
Stevenson was crazy and we was all going 
on a wild chase after the moon; but let me 
tell you he knew what he was doing all 
the time. We put up the coast a piece, 
keeping pretty close to the shore.- About 
three weeks out, Stevenson stayed right at 
the rail with a pair of glasses and a chart, 
putting figures down on a piece of paper. 
He wouldn’t let us run at night, but made 
us lay to. As the days goes on, he gets 
more and more excited, till we was all lined 
up at the rail, with him looking for noth- 
ing, and very often finding it. All this 


time, Cap’n Joe and the Stevenson woman 
was getting along splendid. She was one 
of them impulsive Spanish types, and 
Cap’n Joe was so handsome you couldn’t 
blame her much for making eyes at him— 
specially seeing how they was thrown to- 
gether, and Stevenson was so busy with 


his figures.” 

A board creaked out in the hall, and Jim 
jumped up and whirled around. He stood 
there for a moment, listening; then he re- 
laxed and resumed his place at the window. 

“Well, one day Stevenson sees some- 
thing he’d been on the lookout for, and 
ordered us to go in close and drop the 
dinghy. As many as could go crowded in 
with him. When they got ashore and fol- 
lowed a weedy path for about a mile, they 
come to a cliff that you can see from the 
ship. Stevenson hunted around and lo- 
cated a spot, and they dig. Would ye be- 
lieve it, they found what they was after 
the fust time. About six feet down we hits 
a big box—iron it was, and powerful heavy. 
It had been there a long time. At fust 
Stevenson couldn’t bear to open it. He 
just sat down and cried; but finally we 
prized off the locks, and it was full of the 
darnedest junk ye ever see—trings; old thick 
watches, like biscuits, but with enamel and 
mosaic on the back and jewels in ’em like 
plums in a pudding; bracelets; chains; 
crucifixes; money—everything. Talk about 
jewels! They was all mildewed and gray, 
but as soon as ye rubbed—whew!”’ 

Jim shook his head and pulled at the 
lobe of his ear reflertively. 
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“That was where the trouble started, 
When we get that box back to the ship, 
Stevenson tells Baldy to pass out plenty 
of liquor to the men. Baldy started to do 
it, when Cap’n Joe interfered. He knew 
what would happen if those rats got drunk, 
with treasure and a pretty woman on 
board. They was plenty of talk between 
Stevenson and Cap’n Joe as to who run 
the ship, but Cap’n Joe won, and there’s 
no trouble. We get halfway to Pernam- 
buco, when Baldy tells Stevenson Cap’n 
Joe is trying to steal his wife. Well, one 
thing led to another, and finally, one night, 
Stevenson catches his wife coming out of 
the skipper’s cabin. Cap’n Joe wasn’t 
there, and the woman said she was only 
after medicine; but Stevenson had grown 
jealous as a cat, and he run riot. He made 
Dugan cap’n on the spot, and orders Wal« 
cott back with the crew. Of course Wal- 
cott refused to obey, and from that time 
they was certainly no hell ship afloat like 
the Diamantina. 

“ The crew mutinied next day. I was 
down below in my cabin when I hears a 
rush of feet. By the time I gets on deck, 
Dugan is in command, and they has Cap’n 
Joe tied up. I knew I couldn’t do no good 
siding with Walcott then, so I takes him 
down to the commissary myself and locks 
him up, treating him rough, so as to make 
Dugan think I’m with him. With Walcott 
safe below, Dugan passes out plenty of 
rum, and the whole crew gets drunk. By 
three in the afternoon they was all over 
the ship, insulting Stevenson and making 
love to his wife. There was two fights, 
and one man was shot. Stevenson sudden- 
ly come to his senses and talks to me about 
letting Cap’n Joe loose. I knew that was 
worse than useless—Cap’n Joe couldn’t 
have done anything then, and if he’d tried 
they’d ’a’ killed him sure as shooting. I 
refused to have anything to do with it, and 
Stevenson, sweating and excited and scared, 
goes down to try to do it hisself. Next 
thing I know, Dugan brings Stevenson on 
deck, shaking him like a rat. He throws 
him across the deck and kicks him once or 
twice, and Stevenson just rolls over and 
dies. They dropped him overboard next 
day.” 

I had pulled a cigarette from my pocket 
and started to light it, but Jim reached 
down quickly and flipped the match from 


my fingers. 
“You fool! Want us both killed?” 
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Jim’s eyes were blazing. “ You go smok- 
ing around here, and Dugan ‘ll smell it be- 
fore he opens the door!” 

I had forgotten about Dugan in my in- 
terest in Jim’s story. 

“What about the smoke that’s coming 
out of the chimney, Jim? I saw that clear 
at the gate.” 

With a muttered oath Jim got up. 

“ You watch here at the windy for Bal- 
dy. I clean forgot about the fire I cooked 
lunch over!” 

He hurried from the room, but came 
back a few minutes later, and from his face 
I saw that everything was all right. Fora 
moment or two he seemed peevishly in- 
clined to silence; but after glancing at me 
once or twice to see whether I was inter- 
ested, he resumed his story. 

“ Well, where was I?” 

“ Stevenson’s death,” I reminded him. 

“With Walcott below and Stevenson 
dead, Dugan begin to think about the 
woman. She’d locked herself in, and when 
he tried to break the door down that night, 
Davie Moore, a sailor, interfered. For that 
Dugan hung him over the side, the next 
day, and let the sharks play with him. He 
had all the sailors with him except a few, 
and they was scared to lift a finger, know- 
ing what would happen to ’em. All the 
time I was trying to think of some way to 
get Cap’n Joe loose without getting killed 
doing it. I knew some of the men was 
against Dugan, and my job was to find 
out who they was. I finally found two 
men—a Swede named Olaf, and Ophilus, 
the nigger cook. There was the cabin boy 
too, but he didn’t count—’cept to get 
killed. Three and a half against nine, and 
I was the only one who had a gun. 

“T don’t know only one reason why Du- 
gan didn’t kill Cap’n Joe. He wanted Wal- 
cott to see him with Stevenson’s wife, jus’ 
to torture him. I had a talk with Olaf, 
and we set the next night to get the skip- 
per loose. I was to be on duty, and I 
promised to keep an eye on Dugan, while 
Olaf opened the commissary and the cabin 
boy stood guard. 

“If I’d done my part proper, we might 
’a’ got the skipper loose and all put off in 
the dinghy, for we was only about thirty 
mile off the coast, and could ’a’ made it 
easy; but it begin to blow, and I was so 
deep in the navigating I forgot to watch 
Dugan. I see him standing for’ard one 
minute, and the next I hears screams com- 
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ing from below. For a minute I thinks it’s 
Stevenson’s wife, so I gives the wheel to a 
sailor and rushes down. Dugan and the 
Swede is on the floor, tearing at each 
other’s throats like wild cats. The cabin 
boy was whimpering over to one side, 
watching ’em, with his eyes popping out of 
his head. 

“ I throwed myself on Dugan, and would 
’a’ finished him then and there, but two 
sailors joined the fight and held me down 
while Dugan finished Olaf with a knife. 
He come for me the next minute, but I 
swore I thought the Swede was getting the 
best of the fight and had tried to help him. 
I got off just by a hair. Of course I 
thought Baldy believed me, but I found 
out different later. Right at that time 
Baldy knows I been against him all the 
time, and he plans to finish me along with 
the skipper. 

“We was short-handed, and in the blow 
that followed all had to take a turn at the 
pumps, ‘cause the Diamantina was leaking 
like a sieve. She was old when Stevenson 
got her. I thought it was just accident 
that put me working the pumps with Oph- 
ilus, the nigger, but Dugan had arranged 
it just that way. The storm had about 
blew itself out, and it was certain we’d 
live through it, when Dugan begin packing 
the whaleboat full of food. When I ask 
him about it, he says he’s just making sure 
of getting ashore in case anything goes 
wrong. 

“T’m finishing my shift at the pumps 
with Ophilus, next afternoon, and comes 
up out of the hold, when I notices it’s 
mighty stuffy below. When I finds the 
hatch battened down, I know something is 
wrong; but the thing that makes my blood 
freeze is when I hear a crackling overhead 
and sees a wisp of smoke oozing through 
the deck. Dugan has set the ship on fire 
after locking Ophilus and the skipper and 
myself down below. We was three rats in 
a flaming coffin. If you ever want to real- 
ize how stout a ship is built, try to bust 
your way out of one. We smashed in the 
door of the commissary with our shoulders, 
let Cap’n Joe loose, and then the three of 
us made a fight for our lives. If it hadn’t 
been for Ophilus, we’d never ’a’ got out. 
You seen some of the things he could do, 
like bending iron; but trap an animal like 
him, and he’ll show you things you won't 
believe in the way of strength. Dugan 
had took all the axes and bars up on deck, 
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so we wouldn’t have nothing to work with; 
but Ophilus bust the hatch open by push- 
ing on it with his back. He just clean 
tore it loose. 

“ When we gets on deck, the whole aft 
of the ship is in flames, but we could work 
on the fore part of the deck. The dinghy 
was gone—Dugan had smashed it and 
throwed it overboard, to make it seem like 
the Diamantina was wrecked by the storm; 
but we managed to make a raft and to get 
it over the side before it was too hot to stay 
on the ship. We could see the whaleboat, 
just a speck on the horizon, but we took it 
for granted Dugan wasn’t expecting any 
more trouble from us.” 

“ Where was Donna Angelina?” I asked. 

“With them,” Jim grunted. “ Dugan 
had got her to open her door by a trick 
that morning. They’d took her, and the 
treasure, and all except the cabin boy. He 
was hanging from a yard arm when we 
come on deck. Seems he got scared, and 
screamed he’d tell on Dugan when they got 
ashore; so Dugan hung him up before he 
left. 

“T don’t want to see no one suffer like 
the skipper did, standing there on that raft, 
staring at the horizon where the whaleboat 
had disappeared, cussing soft to hisself, 
and beating his forehead with his fist every 
now and then, when he thinks of Dugan 
with that woman. He’d been in love with 
her from the start, but hadn’t said noth- 
ing about it—her being Stevenson’s wife. 
He’d had a heap of chance to think about 
her when he was below decks in chains, 
and it seemed like his love had kind of 
fermented and poisoned his system. He 
was near crazy when he found Dugan had 
her, I tell you. 

“You’ve heard about there being safety 
in numbers. It was so in this case—for 
the woman. She was such a stunner, every 
man in that whaleboat was planning on 
getting her for hisself as soon as they touch 
shore, and each one was watching the other 
feller. One man tries to kiss her or some- 
thing, and was shot dead by Dugan—-so I 
heard. Dugan says he’s going to marry 
her, and he’ll do the same thing he just 
_ to anybody wanting to argue with 

im. 

“ The skipper, Ophilus, and myself was 
picked up the third day by a Portugee 
Steamer. The skipper no sooner hits deck 
than he’s begging the captain, for the love 
of God, to catch up with that whaleboat. 
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He tried, but the old tub wouldn’t make 
over three or four knots, so we don’t land 
in Pernambuco till the next day. Walcott 
goes after the mayor or somebody, but I 
hits the grog shops along the water front, 
knowing, if them rats had landed, that’s 
where I’d find ’em. Sure enough, the sec- 
ond place I goes I finds Pinto, a wizened 
little wop that I didn’t like anyway. He’s 
drunk, but sobers quick when he sees me. 
I gets hold of his neck and some vallable 
information at the same time. He says 
Dugan was married to the Spanish woman 
the night before. Then—after some more 
urging—he lets out that it was a fake mar- 
riage, and there was a ruckus afterward. 
I shakes him once more, and he tells me 
the place where Dugan has the woman— 
a half hotel, half hooker joint, a couple of 
blocks away. I didn’t wait for nobody, 
but went to the joint myself to spoil Du- 
gan’s wedding day. 

“One people I know how to handle is 
the Spicks. I give the old woman who 
runs the hotel a couple of dollars and got 
the story. A man with no hair, and drunk, 
brought a woman there the night before. 
They no sooner goes upstairs than there’s 
a big racket, as if some one was trying to 
bust the place up. It was Dugan trying 
to break down a door which his blushing 
bride has locked and barricaded. The old 
woman, scared out of her wits by the noise, 
run for the cops, and they pinched Dugan. 
The woman’s still upstairs. That’s how 
it was when I got there. Dugan had left 
an Eyetalian—a sailor, name of Tinnelli— 
on guard. He done a pretty good job till 
I opened a few places on him with a jack- 
knife; then he played good doggy. 

“But this Donna Angelina wouldn't 
open the door for me—no, sir! She 
screamed and yelled she’d throw herself 
out of the window if I tried to get in. I 
had to go fetch the skipper before she’d 
believe she was saved. He was down try- 
ing to wake up the mayor, or the president, 
or somebody; but he come right away. He 
wanted to wait in Pernambuco and kill 
Dugan, but we had to run, having stirred 
the town up some. When we reached the 
States, Cap’n Joe told the story of the 
mutiny, and the fust time any of the gang 
landed on American soil they was arrested 
and sent to prison.” 

“Why didn’t they hang Dugan?” 

“ Don’t ask me about the law, son! He 
was sentenced to hang, but it was changed 
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to life imprisonment by some fool, and 
some other fool let him out on account of 
his good behavior. We see in the paper 
where Dugan was free, and the skipper, 
knowing that gang would be out for re- 
venge, come up here and built the wall 
around this place for protection.” 

“ What happened to the treasure?” 

“ They recovered most of it, because the 
gang of cutthroats that had it couldn’t 
spend it fast enough. Of course they spent 
a lot, but those men had pried out the 
jewels from their settings, and was each 
carrying a small sack of ’em, selling ’em as 
they went along. The police recovered 
what was left, and give ’em to Stevenson’s 
wife, to whom they belonged.” 

“Was she mad then?” 

“ Mad?” Jim queried. 

“ Had she lost her mind?” 

“ No, though her experience with Dugan 
may ’a’ been part responsible. It was when 
the little girl was born she lost her mind. 
Tropic fever done it.” 

“Jim ”’—I clutched his arm—“ Baldy 
Dugan isn’t Donna Maria’s father?” 

“ How could he be?” Jim snapped irri- 
tably. “ Ain’t I just told you how she 
locked the door on Dugan, and we saved 
her? Donna Maria was born about a year 
after the skipper and Donna Angelina was 
married.” 

“ Married?” I burst out, getting to my 
knees. “ You say they were married?” 


XVIII 


Tue muscles of Jim’s jaw suddenly stif- 
fened, and he closed the curtains quickly. 
Motioning me to keep quiet, he sank down 
behind the sofa next to me. For a moment 
there was no sound except Jim’s labored 
breathing; then I heard a shuffling step on 
the side porch. I heard the outer screen 
door twang as it was pulled open, and the 
knob rattle as the side door was opened 
and softly closed. After that there was no 
sound at all. 

Jim crouched against the sofa tensely, 
every nerve alert, listening for Baldy to 
move. As the seconds passed and there 
was still no sound, he gripped his revolver 
more firmly in his fingers; then, slowly, 
noiselessly, he began to move toward the 
lower end of the divan. Inch by inch he 
crawled, lifting himself along on his hands. 

As I watched his slow progress and knew 
what would happen when he reached the 
end of the divan, the blood throbbed in my 
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temples. He slid one leg from beneath 
him, and, as he did so, his foot scraped 
lightly against the floor. 

“*Ooever ye are, come out from be’ind 
that sofy!” 

Jim stopped still. 

“ Hif ye don’t stand up when I counts 
three, Hi’ll shoot ye anyway. One ”— 
Baldy counted slowly—“ two—” 

There was an explosion that was almost 
deafening in that closed room, and bits of 
dust and plaster flew from the wall just 
above Jim’s head. Jim crouched lower, 
then tossed his gun into my lap and scram- 
bled to his feet, holding his hands aloft. 

“You, Jim Barney!” I heard Baldy 
gasp in amazement. 

“ Yes, me!” Jim growled. 

“ Where in ’ell did ye come from?” 

Jim made no reply. 

“ Come out ’ere where I can get a look 
at ye!” 

Jim hesitated for just a second, then 
walked around the edge of the divan. I 
sat there stupidly, my fingers gripping the 
revolver, but my will power utterly para- 
lyzed for the moment. I knew Jim meant 
me to shoot Baldy; but I could only sit 
there dumbly trying to think of how I was 
to do it. 

“ Don’t taike your ’ands down, or Hi’ll 
blow your bloody ’ead off!” I heard Baldy 
say. “ What are ye ’ere for?” 

“None of your business,” Jim growled. 

“ Hi’ll soon maike it my business. Stand 
still while I search ye!” 

Knowing Baldy was engrossed with Jim, 
I moved carefully around the upper end of 
the divan. The complete paralysis of the 
moment before had left me, but I still felt 
dazed and powerless, as if I were moving 
in a dream. All I knew was that I must 
help Jim. 

Gripping the revolver firmly, I rose to 
my knees and peeked over the top of the 
divan. Jim saw me, but Baldy had his 
back to me, feeling over Jim for weapons. 
I got to my feet unsteadily and pointed my 
revolver at the middle of Baldy’s back, but 
the words “ Hold up your hands!” would 
not come. 

“What are ye looking at?” Baldy asked, 
staring into Jim’s face. 

“Hold up your hands!” I commanded 
weakly. 

Baldy whirled and fired at the same 
time. I felt a blow, as if some one had hit 
me on the side of the head with a pillow; 
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then Jim’s gun jumped out of my hand. I 
threw myself flat behind the divan and 
groped for the revolver, expecting a rush, 
but instead Jim yelled: 

“ Good shot!” 

I heard the slap of a hand against the 
floor and the thud of a body falling. When 
I looked from behind the sofa, Jim was 
bending over Baldy’s crumpled-up form. 

“Good shot, young ’un!” Jim said, as 
I crawled to my feet, my knees shaking. 

“ But I didn’t shoot him, Jim,” I an- 
swered weakly. 

“You certainly did—and a pretty shot 
it was, though you could hardly miss him 
when he was so close to you. Hello! He 
got you, too!” 

I put my hand to my face, and found a 
sticky trickle of wet blood running down 
the side of it. Jim came over to me. 

“ Hurt bad?” 

“ Nothing at all, I guess. I don’t even 
know where the blood is coming from.” 

He made me lie down on the sofa and 
deftly bound my handkerchief around my 
head. Then he went back to Dugan. 

“ Did I kill him, Jim?” 

“No,” Jim said. “ No—more’s the 


pity. You came very close to missing him 


altogether.” 

“ But we'll get into trouble about this, 
Jim! We had no business in his house, in 
the first place. He can send us to prison 
for this.” 

“Don’t go worrying your head none 
about prison. This ain’t his house, in the 
first place—it belongs to the little girl. I 
told you Dugan could tie up her property 
when I thought you was after her money. 
And don’t worry about what ’ll happen to 
you for shooting Dugan. The government 
ll thank you for it after what I tell ’em. 
Dugan thought he killed me the night he 
did away with Ophilus. He was so al- 
mighty sure of it, he didn’t follow it up. 

THE 


Instead, I see where I could be of more 
use to the skipper dead than I would be 
alive, so I stayed dead. I followed Dugan 
the last five years, to get even for the kill- 
ing of the skipper. Always he was with 
somebody — his friends— but gradually 
they disappeared. Baldy’s the last, and 
after what I tell the police about who mur- 
dered Ophilus, Baldy hisself won’t harm 
anybody ever again!” 

He walked over to the door and opened 
it, letting in the warm, scented air of the 
park outside. Then he came over and 
stood looking down at me. 

“ How are you feelin’?” 

“T'll feel all right after I get washed 
up. Aren’t you going to telephone for Joe 
Magee to come and get Dugan?” 

“He ought to be up here now,” Jim re- 
turned, examining the slight flesh wound 
on my temple. “I telephoned him to be 
here by quarter past five, before you came.” 

“ Jim, are you sure the skipper and Don- 
na Angelina were married?” 

“T was at their wedding.” 

“ Will you come over and tell that to my 
father?” 

“Why should I do that, son?” Jim 
asked suspiciously. 

“ Because by doing that for me you can 
help me to marry Donna Maria. At pres- 
ent, my father is dead against my marry- 
ing her. If you tell him the story you just 
told me, I’m sure he won’t be.” 

“You said she loves ye?” Jim ques- 
tioned, his eyes twinkling. 

“T’m pretty sure she does.” 

“And you’re sure you love her?” 

“Could any one help it?” 

“ And it ain’t for her money?” 

“ Dugan can still have the money if he 
wants it,” I replied. 

“All right, then! As soon as we get 
Dugan where he belongs, I'll go along with 
ye to see your dad!” 

END 





AWAKENING 


Berore love brushed the curtains of my heart, 
My dim hours dreamed their idle length away; 
Pale fancy wove me twilight tales apart, 
Nor ever let me glimpse the shining day. 
Then love came, singing like a mountain stream. 
He shook my window vine, he bade me rise; 
I caught away the draperies of dream— 
I looked, and oh, the morning of his eyes! 


Neeta Marquis 
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HEOPHILUS SEAVEY lifted his 
round, bland face from over the lit- 
tered editorial desk of the Plank’s 

Landing Weekly Argus to glance with in- 

terest, involuntarily respectful, at the tall, 

gaunt figure coming through the door. 

Something in the ruggedness of the stran- 

ger’s smooth-shaven countenance, almost 

_ Lincolnian in impressiveness, blended per- 
fectly with the somber dignity of his long 

frock coat and his black, broad-brimmed 

soft hat. 

Theophilus Seavey got to his feet with a 
vast effort; he was a heavy man, and no 
longer young. His visitor bowed slightly 
but graciously. 

“ T have called,” he said, with the pecu- 
liar modulated resonance of a man accus- 
tomed to public speaking, “in regard to a 
half-page advertisement in the next issue 
of your paper. I’m going to give a show 
in the opera house the last half of the 
week.” 

The editor sank back into his capacious 
chair. 

“I thought at first that you were an 
auctioneer, and that I was going to get 
some business,” he remarked with a shade 
of disappointment. “ No, my friend, you 
ain’t going to give a show in the opera 
house, neither this week nor any other 
week. It can’t be done. You ought to 
have inquired into that before you came to 
town. The opera house ain’t for rent.” 

The impressive stranger smiled whimsi- 
cally, tolerantly. 

“TI lost my advance agent in Osceola 
two weeks ago,” he explained. “ However, 
I expect we can arrange the little matter 
about the opera house.” 

He passed to the editor a card which 
bore the name, “ Bernardo the Great.” 
Above this central line were the words, 
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“* Magic—hypnotism,” and below it was 
printed, “ Entertainer—lecturer.” 

Theophilus Seavey passed the card back 

imly. 

“The opera house ain’t been opened for 
thirty years, and it ain’t likely to be for 
thirty more.” 

Bernardo the Great inquired the reason. 

“ Because this town’s dying of dry rot!” 
the editor exploded. ‘“ Myrtleville got the 
county seat away from us forty years ago. 
The railroads drove the steamboats off the 
Missouri River and killed our chance of 
being the biggest river town between Leav- 
enworth and St. Louis. Old Adam Rock- 
land owns practically everything and every- 
body in town, and he’s the time-crusted 
antique that won’t let you rent his opera 
house!” 

The dark, luminous eyes of the wayfarer 
suddenly took on a deeper glow. 

“ What are your rates for a half page of 
display advertising?” 

Seavey picked up a pencil and prepared 
to resume his journalistic labor. 

“It’s no use. Rockland’s a saw-toothed 
money shark, but he hates actors. Last 
year he refused to rent the place to a man 
with a troupe of trained white mice. He's 
simply dead set against the drama in any 
of its symptoms.” 

Bernardo gave the older man a cigar, and 
lit one himself. 

“When I first arrive in a place,” he 
said expansively, “I always, immediately, 
hunt up the newspaper men. In the prov- 
inces, as well as in the metropolitan cen- 
ters, they represent the most alert element, 
the most authentic source of information 
and courteous intelligence. Can you tell 
me where, at this hour, I might find the 
open-hearted owner of your local Thespian 
temple?” 
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Seavey examined his watch profoundly. 

“ From ten till noon he stables himself 
in Pike’s drug store. From twelve till one 
he’s in the Busy Bee Restaurant. In the 
afternoon you'll find him occupying a free 
chair in the lobby of the Commercial House 
—unless he happens to be at the bank, 
gloating over his mortgages. It’s now 9.30 
A.M., so you'll probably catch him at home 
—two rooms over Hecker’s hardware 
store.” 

Bernardo bowed. 

“T thank you, sir, for your extreme 
kindness.” 

“ That’s all right.” Seavey’s eyes twin- 
kled. ‘“ Allow me, also, to thank you for 
that guff you threw out about newspaper 
men. It’s all rot—but I like to hear it, 


anyway.” - 


In the dim hallway above the hardware 
store, Bernardo encountered a negro wom- 
an, sun-bonneted, coming from the back 
part of the building and bearing a bundle 
which he judged to be some one’s washing. 
At once he was aware of the sweetish odor 
of musk about her. 

“ Mandy,” he said genially, “can you 
direct me toward the rooms of an old 
codger named Rockland?” 

The woman halted, and replied in a soft, 
melodious voice: 

“Yaas, suh. Ah wu’ks foh him. Las’ 
doh on yo’ right han’, suh.” 

Having given her a_ twenty-five-cent 
piece for the information, he rapped on the 
door. He was admitted by Adam Rock- 
land into a room so curtained and arranged 
that, although the day was bright, the in- 
terior was heavily shadowed and dusky 
with a blur which somehow took the sharp 
edge off the old furnishings. 

At first the visitor was unable to get 
Rockland’s face in the light. He saw him, 
mainly, as a solid man with thick, sloping 
shoulders. Shrewdly, Bernardo sought to 
mask, momentarily, his real purpose. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, for this intru- 
sion, but I was told I could find you here,” 
he said, standing in the center of the room. 
“T am a stranger in your town. I am in- 
terested in your opera house property. Are 
you in a position to entertain a proposition 
concerning it?” 

Rockland motioned him to a chair. 

“ Mebbe so, mebbe not,” he replied in 
@ cautious voice, tinged, the showman 
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thought, with craftiness. “It’s a good 
piece of property. The two stores on the 
first floor pay good steady rent, year in 
and year out.” 

The man sat down in a chair by the 
window, and Bernardo was able, for the 
first time, to see his face—a seamed, im- 
placable mask of a face, with a jaw and 
chin that might have been chiseled from 
stone. From behind thick, steel-rimmed 
spectacles a pair of flinty eyes regarded the 
caller unwaveringly. 

Bernardo’s face hardened. 

“T don’t want to buy your property,” 
he said with a curious rasp in his tone. 
“T’m a traveling showman—a magician 
and hypnotist. You can rent me your 
place for the last three nights of this week, 
either for a set figure or on a percentage 
basis. Either way you take it, you'll net 
a substantial profit.” 

Rockland’s lips twitched slightly. 

“ You can take your hat and get out of 
here,” he said, without changing the pitch 
of his voice. 

Bernardo’s pupils widened and contract- 
ed, burned and bored against the icy gaze 
of Adam Rockland. 

“T’ve made up my mind to play Plank’s 
Landing this week,” he said evenly. 
“Your opera house is the only suitable 
place, and I’ve got to have it. There is no 
reason why I shouldn’t have it.” 

“ Yes, there is,” Rockland replied. “TI 
own it—that’s the reason. You might as 
well clear out!” 

“ Hardly, my friend—not with a chance 
to break a thirty-year theatrical famine! 
They'll storm the place. You'll get your 
share. You like money, don’t you?” 

Rockland jerked a thumb toward the 
door. 

“ Out! ” 

“ Certainly,” said Bernardo, rising. “I 
have this to say, however—I am going 
right ahead with my plans to play in your 
opera house this week. Inevitably I shall 
do it.” 

“You will?” 

There was a frigid smile on the speaker’s 
straight lips. 

“ Beyond any doubt. The only obstacle 
is purely mental. It exists in your mind— 
nowhere else. Perhaps I can make myself 
clear. I am adept in the mental sciences, 
one of the illuminati.” There rose in Ber- 
nardo’s voice the professional note of the 
mountebank and charlatan. He shook his 
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head and tossed back his long black hair 
theatrically. 

“ Hampered by your limited knowledge 
of the infinite forces that play unseen all 
about us, you have no conception of the 
resistless tide of the human will. I have 
willed it—I, Bernardo the Great! By my 
own subliminal volition I have set in motion 
the full stream of psychic demand. My 
friend, I am playing my own game and 
cannot lose. You are even now defeated!” 

Rockland got up and opened the door. 

“Bah! You're a humbug!” 


Ill 


OutsinE in the hallway, Bernardo smiled. 
Deep within him was a tingling satisfac- 
tion. A man, he told himself, plays the 
role in life for which he has been cast. His 
part was that of the posturing, the flam- 
boyant quacksalver. He was never so well 
content as when he felt that he was true to 
character. 

For a time he wandered about the quiet, 
elm-shaded streets of Plank’s Landing, ex- 
amining the town with the keen, practiced 
eye of the showman. The population, he 
decided, was somewhere about four thou- 
sand. With ordinary luck his entertain- 
ment should prove highly profitable. The 
surrounding country was rich bottom land. 
That meant productive farms, motor cars, 
people with sufficient money to pay for 
amusements. 

Curiously, a feeling of depression began 
to grow upon him. He was not anxious 
over Rockland’s attitude. Beneath his ex- 
aggerated defiance of the opera house own- 
er was a solid stratum of self-confidence. 
In the haphazard business of drifting year 
by year through the country he had faced, 
continuously, one difficulty after another, 
and more often than not he had triumphed. 
In the present situation he had no reason 
to believe that his proverbial luck would 
desert him. 

Returning to his room in the hotel, he 
sat for a time in silent meditation. From 
out of the nowhere a strange melancholy 
was taking him in its grasp. Lingering in 
his nostrils was still the faint sensation of 
musk perfume that had been upon the black 
woman in Rockland’s hallway. Oddly, a 
chain of reflections started. He recalled 
the common belief that an odor, a fra- 
grance, above anything else, has the power 
to bring back forgotten memories. 

Tilted back in a chair, with his feet on 
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a washstand, he wondered if in his subcon- 
scious mind he had not already, by associa- 
tion, gone back to some unhappy expe- 
rience; if some cloudy uprush of regret 
were not overcasting his mood. The idea 
stimulated his interest, and he harked back 
to find some old recollection of musk. 

The connection came with a rush, light- 
ing up a whole gallery of long-forgotten . 
pictures. He was a boy again—a scene- 
shifter in a tiny, scarcely reputable theater 
on old Union Avenue in Kansas City. 

A quick pang stabbed at his heart, and 
with a bang his feet came to the floor. He 
sought the key of a battered trunk that 
was against the wall. Opening it, and rum- 
maging to the bottom, he found what he 
was seeking—the photograph of a girl, 
yellowed, warped with age. In faded gilt 
letters at the bottom were stamped the 
name and the street address of the photog- 
rapher. “Cabinet photos,” he remem- 
bered, they used to call them. 

Near the window, he examined it, studied 
it. The girl had bangs straight across her 
forehead, earrings, and a tight, form-fitting 
bodice with a row of spherical buttons up 
the front. She had a soft round collar— 
— lace—her grandmother’s, she had told 

im. 

Across the photograph was her inscrip- 

tion in a firm, graceful hand: 


To Bernard, with sincere good wishes from 
Florence Rice. 


The date under her name made him 
wince, and he gave his attention to the face 
—to the wondrously expressive eyes. Flor- 
ence Rice had had brown eyes, a perfect 
nose, and a beautiful mouth, sensitive and 
delicate. 

From the tray of his trunk he lifted out 
the flat ledger in which, for years, he had 
written this random notes and memoirs. 
Some day, with leisure, he would revise and 
arrange them, and publish them in a vol- 
ume—each page a vivid document of hu- 
man experience. Bernardo had no delu- 
sion that he was a talented writer, but he 
knew that he had material for writing, and 
he imagined that its substance would atone 
for his lack of craftsmanship. 

With the photograph propped up on the 
stand, he took his pen and wrote: 


Musk! Susan, the negro girl—your maid—al- 
ways had it about her. A maid! Imagine it! 
For an actress in the old Comique, where they 
used to sell beer in the boxes! Susan and her 
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musk, always about you, serving you, guarding 
you. If you are still alive, Florence Rice, do you 
remember the cable cars crawling up the bluff to 
the young, lusty city above us—the cabs in front 
of the theater—the odor of tobacco and liquor 
that always swept up over the footlights? 

It was as an artist; I suppose, that I worshiped 
you most. I was certain you were going to be 
the greatest star on earth—and you could have 
been. I have seen them all since. Young as you 
were, you were as good as the best. I suppose it 
was the theatrical stock you sprang from that 
gave you your marvelous sense for characterizing. 
How did you come to be in such a place? I 
never knew. 

I was fifteen, and I loved you, and you didn’t 
laugh at me. When I came back from Denver 
you had gone. The company had disbanded. 
Malloy, the saloon keeper on the corner, said you 
had married. He knew no more. You had it, 
Florence Rice—genius—the finest! But who 
knows how much greatness is always vanishing 
into obscurity ? 


Bernardo ceased to write. He pondered, 
with his head in his hands. A knocking 
at the door broke up his reverie. 

“A note for you, Mr. Bernardo.” It 
was the gangling young hotel clerk. “A 
boy just brought it. I got him waiting 


downstairs for an answer.” 

Opening the missive, Bernardo carried it 
to the light. 

Eager-eyed, excited, the clerk stepped 


into the room and sought to steady the dis- 
tinguished guest with a hand upon his arm. 

“ Gee whiz, Mr. Bernardo! You sit right 
down! Let me get you a glass of water or 
something. You’re as white as a sheet! 
Gee whiz—” 

The magician was weaving on his feet, 
his nostrils widening, his face ashen. 
Shaken through, he sat on the edge of his 
bed. With staring eyes he reread the note. 

“No bad news, I hope?” 

“No, son—wonderful news!” 

Taking his pen in nervous fingers, he 
scribbled a single line across the top of the 
sheet and restored it to the envelope. 
Fumbling in his pocket, he found a coin. 

“ Tell the messenger,” he said, “ to take 
this answer back right away.” 

After a time he collected himself and re- 
sumed his writing in flourishing Spencerian 
characters: 


The thing is impossible, yet it has happened. 
Ceincidence? Never! What hand of fate or 
destiny is operating invisibly I dare not say. In 
my profession I’ve made free use of the words 

“ fate,” “ destiny.” I’m ninety-nine per cent faker, 
yet I know there is a grain of something that ts 
real in it all. There’s some big pattern—I grasp 
just a thread in the immense design -of things. 

Now, I am unable to understand it. I am 


shocked, stunned. Still, I know from experience — 
that such things can be. There is a natural, sensi- 
ble explanation. ‘The little parts fall into their 
proper places, like a picture puzzle going together. 

Your note just came. You ask me to have tea 
with you at three o’clock. Tea! As if a lifetime 
had not slipped away! As if you were just some 
ordinary woman! You rise up like a ghost out of 
the past, and ask me to tea! 

How did you find me, how did—but what’s the 
use? You say you live in the brick house with 
white pillars at the corner of Spruce and Han- 
cock Streets. All right! I'll be there, Florence 
Rice—I'll be there! 


III 


SHE who had been the adored of his 
boyhood sat across from Bernardo the 
Great in a scantily furnished parlor, and 
smiled with her mouth. Hungrily, she had 
made him tell of his life since the long- 
done days of the Comique. Of her own 
experiences she had nothing to say, but as 
he talked on Bernardo tried to fathom her 
with his eyes, to deduce the hidden through 
the medium of the obvious. 

What he saw was a white-haired, rather 
sad-faced woman, measurably past middle 
life—an average wife in her later years, 
yet one from whose personality was miss- 
ing that ineffable characteristic which be- 
longs exclusively to women with husbands 
—that something which is never attained 
by a spinster, be she ever so good or beau- 
tiful. Time, in its passage, had erased 
from her face and form the lineaments of 
the Florence Rice that Bernardo remem- 
bered. In the eyes, only, did he catch an 
occasional glimpse of the girl he had known. 
He realized now that she was the older by 
ten years, or perhaps more. 

What she told him was meager. She had 
seen him coming from the office of the 
Argus, had fancied that she recognized him, 
had crossed the street and learned from 
Theophilus Seavey that the stranger was 
a showman. Instantly her partial identifi- 
cation was completed and confirmed. 

“ They told me,” he said, “ that you had 
married and gone—no one on Union Ave- 
nue seemed to know where.” 

Her hand shook as she moved to pour 
him another cup of tea. 

“I’m sorry I haven’t any lemon in the 
house to go with it,” she said. 

“In this place—you’ve lived here ever 
since?” 

“Yes. Is—is the tea strong enough?” 

In mercy he forbore; talked hastily, flu- 
ently, of himself. 
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“I’m arranging to play here the last 
part of this week. Yes—lI’ve worked up a 
one-man performance that seems to please. 
You know I used to be with Hermann. 
Learned a lot from him. I give magic the 
first half; mind reading and hypnotism the 
last half. It makes a nicely balanced eve- 
ning’s program.” 

The woman looked at him, childishly 
incredulous. 

“ But Bernard ”—she used his real name 
from boyhood—‘“ you can’t really read 
minds and hypnotize folks?” 

He leaned forward and took one of her 
hands between his two strong palms. His 
mother, as he remembered her, had been 
just as naive. 

“ Why, honey,” he said, after the South- 
western manner of speech, “ have you for- 
gotten all your old showmanship? Don’t 
you remember the fire eater and all that? 
Why, if we could honestly do the things 
we make them believe we do!” 

For a moment she was annoyed. 

“Of course! I should have known that. 
I forgot. You always were a clever boy, 


Bernard; but you see I’ve had so much 
else on my mind—so many other things to 


think about—” 

“I’m going to have you down in the 
front row the night I open.” Her face lit. 
“ That is, if I succeed in getting the opera 
house. Old Rockland, the man who owns 
it, swears he won’t let me have it, but I’m 
reasonably sure of getting him to change 
his mind.” 

The gray head drooped forward. 

“T’m afraid you can’t change him.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“Yes. He’s my—my husband.” 


IV 


THEOPHILUS SEAVEY, at the end of his 
afternoon, was preparing to close shop 
when Bernardo the Great, for the second 
time in the same day, entered the office of 
the Argus. 

“ You can catch the local, going east, at 
9.15,” said the editor, smoothly. ‘“‘ The 
west-bound express comes through at mid- 
night, but it don’t stop. You can catch 
the plug in the morning—” 

Bernardo pulled up a chair, sat down, 
and put his hat on Seavey’s desk. 

“ Brother,” he said with honey in his 
voice, “I asked your price on a half-page 
ad, but I’ve changed my mind. I'll take 
a whole page. How much?” 
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He extracted a wallet from the interior 
depths of the frock coat. 

“ Twenty-five dollars—but I didn’t 
think it was humanly possible to get 
around the old skunk. How did you man- 
age it?” 

Bernardo laid the money and the copy 
for his ad on the desk, and raised a hand 
in protest at the question. 

“ Professional secret,” he said magnifi- 
cently. “ And now, brother, you will be- 
gin to see the trail of the serpent in this 
advertising proposition. I desire informa- 
tion—all the information possible—about 
our friend Adam Rockland. In strict con- 
fidence, of course. Am I inquiring at the 
proper place?” 

Theophilus Seavey counted the bank 
notes and pocketed them. 

“You are,” he affirmed. “Only, how- 
ever, upon the presumption that anything 
I may be able to tell you will redound in 
some way to the mental, moral, or physical 
discomfort of that human pestilence known 
as Adam Rockland!” 

“T want to know,” said Bernardo, “ all 
that is known about his marriage—every- 
thing pertaining thereto.” 

With his eyes on the ceiling, the editor 
laced his fingers meditatively across his 
middle. 

“TI wish I could tell you all, but I can’t. 
I suppose the two of ’em are the sole pos- 
sessors of the facts. Howsomever, you 
can’t bottle truth up entirely. A little will 
leak out around the cork, and that’s what 
I’m going to give you—just the leakings. 
Let your mind roll back, Mr. Bernardo, 
somewhere between thirty and forty years. 
Picture Adam Rockland, the richest young 
man in town—left what we called a fortune 
by his daddy. A clean, decent, steady 
boy; mebbe a bit stuck on himself, but 
tolerable, in the main. Remember, he 
wasn’t a tight fist in those days. He was 
a spender. 

“One day, after a trip to Kansas City, 
he turns up with a wife—as handsome a 
girl as you ever saw. Everybody in town 
is surprised but pretty well pleased, bar- 
ring a few home girls that wanted him them- 
selves. "Bout a week later he went up to 
the city again on business. When he came 
back, he moved lock, stock, and barrel out 
of his house and took the same rooms he 
still lives in, over the hardware store. He 
left her setting right there, with the house 
only part furnished, because they hadn’t 
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had time to get all the things they wanted. 
There she sat alone, except for a nigger 
servant. There she sat, and there she still 
sits. She never told why, nor did he. I 
don’t know as any one ever asked either 
of them right out, but I do know that some 
folks tried to pump the nigger girl. They 
didn’t get anything out of her. 

“ After a while it came out that Mrs. 
Rockland had been some kind of an ac- 
tress up in the city; but the town figured 
that that couldn’t have caused the row, be- 
cause Adam Rockland certainly must have 
known what her business was before he 
married her. So far as I’m aware, nobody 
ever breathed a word against her character; 
but she was left alone by the people here 
in town. You know how it is in a small 
place. 

“ And there was something stranger still 
that happened, and that has continued to 
happen every day since—two strange 
things, in fact. Adam Rockland changed 
from what you might call an easy spender 
into an out-and-out miser. He eats in the 
cheapest place in town, buys only what 
clothes he has to, and grabs farms. Money 
is his god. Incidental to this situation is 
the fact that he closed up the opera house, 
which he inherited from his dad—on ac- 
count of sentimental reasons connected with 
his wife, I suspect. 

“The second strange thing that hap- 
pened and still happens is the fact that 
Mrs. Rockland’s nigger girl goes every 
morning to Rockland’s rooms and cleans 
‘em; does his washing, and looks after him, 
in general, just as if he lived at home. 
Here they all sit, their years fading out, 
close-mouthed as oysters. 

“It’s pretty generally known, although 
the bank is supposed to keep such matters 
secret, that Rockland sends his wife a five- 
dollar check every week. Out of that she’s 
got to live. We know what she spends, 
and she does live on it—clothes, fuel, food. 
It’s practically starvation, a sort of a lin- 
gering poverty inflicted on a helpless wom- 
an; and there can’t be any earthly excuse 
for it. That’s why I’m so free in calling 
Rockland a skunk, and such other appel- 
lations as come to my mind from time to 
time.” 

Bernardo wandered, in a daze, back to 
the hotel. A confusion of thoughts and 
emotions beat at the base of his brain. 
Somewhere down in the pit of his mind, 
below the surface, he was conscious of a 
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turmoil. Beyond that there was nothing— e 
no uprush of coherent plan, no foreshadow- — 
ing of method. He only knew, as he threw — 


himself across his bed in a sudden excess © 


of fatigue, that he was going to stay in ~ 
Plank’s Landing until— z 


Vv 


Ir was full daylight when he awoke. He 
could scarcely believe his watch, which told ~ 
him that he had slept more than fifteen © 
hours. i 

After breakfast, he was impelled to go ~ 
to the rooms of Adam Rockland. Their — 


surly tenant received him without apparent 9 


surprise. d 
“TI thought you might come back,” ~ 
Rockland said. “It’s no use, though. I 

never change.” 

Bernardo moved into the room, confident 
authority in every stride. From some in- ~ 
ner spring he was swept with a suffusion of — 


assurance, poise. A sensation of steely © 


elasticity was in his whole body. 

“You're going to change this time, 
Rockland!” he asserted softly, vibrantly. 
“You've been a little czar too long. You’ve 
cowed people, bluffed them. That’s over. 
I’m going to hit you hard at your weakest 
spot! ” 

“ Blackmail!” 
ejaculation. 

“You haven’t a thing in the world I ~ 
want. I’m going into this for the sheer ~ 
joy of it—the soul satisfaction, if you com- ~ 
prehend. You’ve managed to stand up — 
against gossip. Very good! I’m going to ~ 
pour a bucket of hell down your back— ~ 
publicity!” 

“ Libel!” 

“Not the way I’m going to handle it. 
There’s no libel in the truth. First—and 
this is only the beginning—I’m going to 
make a few full-page appeals for charity, — 
on behalf of your wife. Then I’m going ~ 
to start a billboard campaign. It ll hurt 
her, of course, but she has suffered so much 
and so long that it can’t be any worse than 
what she has undergone from you for 
years.” 

Rockland’s face was white, working. 

“You leave my wife out of this!” he 
whipped out. “ You don’t know anything © 
about my affairs.” 

“T know everything,” Bernardo inter- 
rupted calmly. “I knew her at the Co- 
mique—knew her for an artist and a gentle- 
woman. Don’t glare at me! I worked in 
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that theater as a boy. Florence Rice is of 
the stuff of angels!” 

A snarl cut in on him. Rockland was 
speaking. As he spoke, the black woman 
came in silently, unobtrusively. Badgered 
beyond endurance, his voice rose in a hys- 
teria of vindictiveness. 

“T’ll tell you!” he cried. “I'll tell the 
town — everybody. I’m a money shark! 
I’m a miser! Well and good! Why? I'll 
tell you—because she married me for my 
money. She wanted it for another man. 
God, I’d like to smother her with it—gold, 
silver!” 

The man began to pace the floor in a 
fury of rage. At a dresser, the black serv- 
ant was lifting his clean clothes from an 
opened bundle and stowing them away in 
the drawers. 

Bernardo lit one of his long cigars. 

“ That’s why I’ve pinched every nickel,” 
Rockland went on. “ She wanted it, and 
she'll get it—after I’m dead. She'll live 
year after year, first, watching it pile up 
and up and up; and when she gets it, she’ll 
be too old. Oh, I know her! I got on to 
her the week after we married. I heard 
her man—an actor, he was, a fellow named 
Hanneford—talking in a saloon. She mar- 
ried me for my money, he said—for Aim. 
The ring I gave her—he was wearing it!” 

A low groan—half a wail—came from 
the black woman’s lips. Rockland threw 
himself into a chair, and clutched at his 
hair with his fingers. Bernardo, wheeling, 
caught a full view of the dusky face; saw 
the tears coursing, streaking down across 
sable cheeks. For one all-sufficient instant 
his avid, understanding eyes burned with 
luminous concentration. 

With a stride—a bound—he was beside 
Rockland, and had jerked him to his feet. 

“ Look at those old scars on my knuck- 
les!” cried Bernardo, thrusting forward a 
fist upon which showed a crisscross of faint 
white lines. “The teeth that used to be 
in Hanneford’s mouth made those cuts 
when I was a boy! Don’t you know that 
he lied to you—that she lost that ring, or 
he stole it? Don’t you know that she gave 
up fame, fortune, her very life, to cling 
mear you, just because she loved you? 
Don’t you know that you have ruined the 
life of a saint?” 

Bernardo the Great fell back a pace and 
sank into a desperate, theatrical crouch, as 
if he were about to spring wolfishly at a 
victim. With all his showman’s instinct, 
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he acted by pantomime and posture the 
réle of a man beside himself with vengeful 
rage. 

From the tail of his eye he observed the 
face of the woman in the background. It 
was contorted with terror. 

“T’m going to kill you for the brutality 
of your actions!” the hypnotist whipped 
out viciously. 

One hand shot toward his hip pocket, as 
if reaching for a revolver. 

For an instant Rockland stood rigid, 
white with terror. Then a tearing scream 
of anguish rent the silence that was in the 
room. Between the two men fell the body 
of the woman with the black face, seeking 
blindly, frantically, even as she fainted, to 
hurl herself as a shield across the form of 
Adam Rockland. 

Bernardo, suddenly calm, straightened 
up. His hands were empty. A strange 
smile was upon his face. 

“T wasn’t intending to shoot,” he said 
quietly. “ That was just a bit of acting 
I indulged in to see what effect it would 
have upon her—to prove something which 
I already knew.” 

In his muscular arms he lifted the un- 
conscious woman to a couch. Turning to 
the inarticulate man beside him, he spoke 
with words that fell like lashes from a 
quirt: 

“ There’s your wife! Look at her—be- 
fouled, degraded by your treatment! A 
“white heart and a face as black as dirt! 
For thirty years she has made herself up 
daily in the réle of a negress, just that she 
might be near you, that she might watch 
over you with a tenderness past man’s 
understanding!” 

Rockland swayed on his feet, his blood- 
less lips moving soundlessly. Bernardo 
lifted away the black wig from the tight 
white hair of her who had been Florence 
Rice. With his handkerchief he wiped 
away in streaks the hideous, sooty make- 
up from her pallid face. 

“ A supreme artist!” he breathed, with 


reverence. “ Even to the last detail—even 
to the odor of musk! What a part she 
played!” 


Rockland moved to the couch, shaking 
in every joint. Collapsing in mental and 
spiritual agony, he fell to his knees, his 
arms around the faintly stirring form of 
his wife. His voice was dry, jerky. 

“It’s only a faint! She’s coming to! 
And—I1—have—to—face—her !” 
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THE STORY OF MYRTIE BYNG, THE STUNT QUEEN WHO LOST 
HER NERVE 


By Louise Kennedy Mabie 


OTHER was a thin little old wom- 
an, with bent shoulders and stiff 
knees, but she was clear-eyed with- 

out spectacles and straight-standing of soul. 
Years of brooming down hallways, of scrub- 
bing vestibules, of polishing brass railings, 
of pulling up dumbwaiters, had left their 
inevitable mark. Toward the last it had 
been a struggle between mother’s failing 
strength and her dauntless determination 
to keep Myrtie in school. 

And then one day along had come Jakey 
Burstein in his big car just in time to see 
Myrtie, at fifteen, swing from the Israels’ 
fourth-story window on an awning rope, 
drop to the coping above the delicatessen 
store, unhook the gray sweater which was 
precariously detaining the Israels baby in 
his crash toward the pavement, and get the 
child into her arms. 

“By gollies!” said Jakey afterward, 
standing up in his big car and wiping his 
forehead. “ For nerve the kid is a world 
beater. For stunt pictures she is a gold 
mine. This evening by nine—maybe nine 
thirty—lI get her on a five years’ contract!” 

The rest was as simple as sneezing. No 
one could swing across a cafion as thrilling- 
ly as Myrtie Byng. No other girl in the 
business could or would do a “ Myrtie Byng 
fall.” And since to do any one thing better 
than any one else spells success in large 
letters, Myrtie’s cool-headed courage, plus 
the intensive, concentrated, unsleeping Bur- 
stein advertising policy, had flashed her 
name, her pointed little chin, her coppery 
hair, and her green eyes around the world. 

Together, they detached mother definite- 
ly, finally, completely, from her pails and 
scrubbing brushes. Mother, just at first, 
wondered if the Jap butler could be real. 

“ Ain’t he the cute little devil?” she 
whispered to Myrtie across the polished 
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table, when the Jap was safe behind his 
swinging door. “If I should stick out me 
foot and trip him up for luck, could he 
bust into a laugh, d’ye think?” 

“ He could bust into leaving,” said Myr- 
tie. “Cut the comedy, mother! We're 
not a couple o’ hicks that’s looking across 
ropes at a department store dining room. 
We're planted, mother. We're leased here. 
We're eating melons—iced—in March. 
We can see Jersey without having to live 
in it. We've got three porcelain bathtubs. 
Don’t stick so tight to the edge of your 
chair, mother. Nobody’s going to pull it 
out from under you. The chair’s yours, 
mother. It’s paid for. Lie back, and let 
the Chink know we got money in the 
bank!” 

At first mother had been bewildered, 
alarmed at the amount of butter they used 
in a week, and distressed at the size of the 
laundry; but if there is anything in the 
world more adaptable than an Irish woman 
it is an Irish American woman. Mother 
had learned to face fresh flowers each 
morning without worry, and to see Myr- 
tie’s coppery head and Angelo’s dark one 
bent above the plan for an airplane stunt 
without shaking anywhere that showed. 
She had even been known to speak pretty 
sharply to the superintendent of the build- 
ing when the bronze andirons in the Italian 
entrance hall seemed to her to need “a 
good rubbing up.” 

Of course, mother lived and moved and 
had her being in Myrtie. Myrtie was sun, 
moon, stars, to mother. Myrtie was spring- 
time, romance, youth. Myrtie was past, 
present, future. Myrtie was all in all; but 
mother, being mother, never said so to 
Myrtie. She never said so to any one. 
She wasn’t much of a talker at any time, 
mother wasn’t. 
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“ What’s the big idea, Myrtie?” she 
would ask at breakfast. 

“ Petting the pretty Palisades, mother,” 
Myrtie would answer. “I climb up their 
foolish face.” 

Or— 

“ Escape from gang scene, six flights up 
on a rope, mother, but it’s a cinch fall with 
that net.” 

Occasionally Myrtie was too deep in her 
newspaper to answer, and on those days 
mother would sit beside the telephone until 
Angelo called up, or sent some one to call 
up for him. 

“ Went up the cliff like a bird, mother!” 

“ Any—anything busted, Angelo?” 

“Only a camera man’s nerve. His 
wife’s just had twins, so the world was reel- 
ing for him, anyway. He got dizzy when 
the cage slipped.” 

“ Make her take a cup o’ cocoa to her 
lunch, Angelo. It’s so heavy, it settles her 
down.” 

“ Sure!”—from Angelo, preparing to 
ring off. “ Some picture—‘ The Clutch of 
Fear.’ We own the stunt queen of the 
world, mother!” 

“ Myrtie’s a good kid,” acknowledged 
mother judicially, grimly smiling as she 
hung up the receiver. 

With Jakey Burstein himself on the 
phone, mother thought, it wasn’t so differ- 
ent as you might expect, for in becoming a 
film millionaire Bursty had managed to re- 
main a human being. 

“ Myrtie, mother—she is O. K.,” he re- 
ported, after the big scene in “ White 
Magic.” “Except she is sore at Angelo 
that the avalanche kept her waiting ten 
minutes.” 

“ Any—anything busted, Bursty?” 

“ A whole Swiss village, mother, and a 
Reliance Company flivver that got some- 
how in the way; but we should worry about 
the flivver! If Abe Longmans sends his 
flivvers over for the borrow of monkey 
wrenches, and to cop our stuff on the side, 
is it our lookout what they get caught 
under? Say, it’s a great girl we got, 
mother, ain’t we? She saved the crippled 
boy like he was her own.” 

“A cup o’ cocoa to her lunch, Bursty!” 

“ Well, the fact is I’m sending her home 
fer her lunch to-day,” replied Bursty. 
“ The fact is I got to tell you, mother—for 
the first time she cried afterward.” 

“She cried?” exclaimed mother, incred- 
ulous. ‘“ Myrtie—cried?” 
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“ Well, don’t let on to her that I spilled 
anything, mother, but I’ll drop in the flat 
Sunday to talk things over. Maybe we 
been driving her too hard. What say to a 
little run down to Washington or some- 
wheres, for Easter, maybe—just you and 
her—to—to see the tulips, now. We can 
put off the real dope on ‘ The Nixie ’ fer six 
months, if necessary.” 

“Ye’re holding something back on me, 
Bursty!” 

“ Honest to God I ain’t, mother! I 
pledge you my word as a business man. 
Listen what she says to me: ‘ Bursty, fer a 
minute just before I jumped I thought I 
couldn’t make it, but gee, I landed, didn’t 
I?’ And then she cried into my shoulder, 
mother, but my handkerchief wasn’t hard- 
ly wet—I can prove it by Angelo. Say, am 
I an Abe Longmans that I should tell lies 
over the phone to my best friends?” 

That was the beginning of it—the first 
little cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, 
drifting casually, carelessly, across the sky 
in which Myrtie twinkled supreme. They 
went to Washington for Easter, mother and 
Myrtie, and maybe they didn’t have a good 
time. They saw the tulips and the Presi- 
dent. They sat through “ The Clutch of 
Fear.” Mother liked the copper sauce- 
pans at Mount Vernon. Myrtie stared 
wide-eyed at the glorious “ Minerva” on 
the library staircase. A flutter followed 
Myrtie wherever she went—which was 
pretty much everywhere. But— 

“ Let’s cut out the monument, mother,” 
suggested Myrtie suddenly, at the very en- 
trance. “It’s so high up, and I—I got a 
little headache. Let’s keep in the sunshine.” 

“ Sure!” said mother. “ And you get a 
cup o’ cocoa to your lunch.” 

“Is it a promise or a threat?” asked 
Myrtie gayly. 

“It’s a cure fer what ails ye,” said 
mother, very crisp. 

That was as near as they got to discuss- 
ing it in Washington, but the thing lay be- 
tween them like a specter, like a dead thing 
that was somehow horribly alive as well— 
Myrtie’s fear—for that’s what it came to, 
plainly put. Myrtilla Byng, the girl won- 
der, the flying marvel, the stunt queen of 
the world, had “ gone queer.” She shud- 
dered at the Washington Monument. She 
wept into her pillow in the dark, softly, so 
that mother in the adjoining bed might not 
hear—mother, who was lying with her eyes 
wide open, staring at the ceiling. 
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Old Bursty himself met them at the sta- 
tion—which was unusual. Old Bursty, fat, 
comfortable, carefully concealing his anx- 
iety over his favorite, his gold mine, his 
little pal, exhaling riches, good nature, and 
the thin blue smoke of a very black cigar, 
was a sight for sore eyes. As the big car 
scooted up Broadway, Myrtie, flushed into 
interest, absorbed studio news; but at the 
apartment she flagged. 

“ Ain’t it funny how the pep’s knocked 
out o’ me?” she said, sinking into a deep 
chair, looking from one to the other of 
them with the surprised, wide eyes of a 
child. “I feel as lively as a blue gingham 
apron in a wringer.” Here she tried to 
laugh. “ I—I don’t see myself doing ‘ The 
Nixie’ for you, Bursty.” 

“ Notions!” said Bursty stoutly. “ Nood- 
ly ideas! Nerves! Don’t Mrs. Fiske her- 
self get stage fright? Don’t Jack Barry- 
more’s legs shake in their tights when he 
walks out on a first night to face that un- 
dertakers’ chorus sitting in orchestra 
chairs? And it ain’t as if I was putting on 
anything wild, Myrtie.” 

Here Bursty, in his vehemence, scattered 
cigar ashes over the Chinese rug. 

“T—I know there’s water in it some- 
where, Bursty,” said Myrtilla slowly. 

“ Well,” admitted Bursty, “it’s an old 
story with a new twist to it, Myrtie. 
There’s a waterfall, see? — and a canoe, 


see?”’ 

“Get to the real dope, Bursty,” begged 
Myrtilla. 

“ Well, and there’s a kid in the canoe, 
y’ understand—” 


“ The kid and I go over the waterfall!” 
whispered Myrtilla, shutting both eyes. 

“ Thrills I got up my spine when I read 
it on page eighty-seven, and thrills up my 
spine means half a million clear if we put 
it over. Star stuff, Myrtie!” 

“TIT go over that waterfall — down, 
down!” whispered Myrtilla, clenching both 
hands. 

“ With the kid in your arms,” said Burs- 
ty richly. “O’ course it ‘ll be a dummy 
kid, Myrtie,” he added, carried away with 
the sweep of it, seeing it with his inner 
eye, hearing the silver box office clink in 
response to it with his inner ear. “ You’re 
some little swimmer. Think of a yellow- 


haired kid floating downstream alone in 
the canoe, and then a flash of the rapids! 
Think of the suspense music, and a long 
shot of that waterfall! 


We found one for 
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you up in Pennsylvania, Myrtie. And then 
you swimming hand over hand, grabbing 
the kid at the brink—and over you go like 
a bird! It’s been done, Myrtie—a fellow 
did it last summer on a bet. Over you go 
like a little fish, Myrtie—down—down—” 

But Myrtilla had fainted quietly away 
in her chair. 

II 


NoTHING seemed to help her. The first 
eminent specialist prescribed quiet, a vege- 
table diet, and light indoor exercise—In- 
dian clubs, beginner’s work on the flying 
rings. 

“ Guess again, doc,” said Myrtie weari- 
ly. “ My last name’s Byng.” 

“ Well?” said the doc, on his dignity. 

“ My first name’s Myrtie,” added Myr- 
tilla drearily, turning her face to the wall. 
“ Take your wife to the nearest theater to- 
night and see ‘ The Clutch of Fear.’ The 
girl on the rope is me.” 

Three months later the fourth eminent 
specialist suggested massage, a milk diet, 
and outdoor exercise—preferably golf. 

“Chase a pill over a meadow?” said 
Myrtie, closing her eyes. “ Give it to me, 
here, doc, and I’ll swallow anything up to a 
baseball; but I never face a nice green 
meadow without seeing Myrtie Byng doing 
some fool stunt on it. There are always 
airplanes coming across her meadows, or 
bulls. Gee, but I’m sick of that girl! I’ve 
got her locked up in my brain, doc, and 
she can’t get out because—look!” 

Here Myrtie opened a pink palm. Upon 
it lay a small brass key. 

The fourth eminent specialist looked 
grave when he came out to mother and 
Bursty. After explaining at length to their 
blank faces in his own language, he trans- 
lated into theirs. 

“ Foolishness!” stormed Bursty, after 
the doctor had gone. “ That there word 
in — inhibitions, now! ‘ Exhibitions,’ he 
must ’a’ meant. Exhibitions he gives of his 
know-nothingness! Freud he talks about 
so big, when any one knows that Percy 
Freud, who is brother-in-law to Abe Long- 
mans, couldn’t know enough to get wet 
when it rains!” 

“He says we got to clear them stunts 
out of her brain, Bursty,” said mother. 

“ Well, is stunts all there is to art?” de- 
manded Bursty, spreading out his hands. 
“ With her following, I can star Myrtie in 
a wheel chair and get away with it!” 
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“ He says she ain’t afraid of the stunts 
themselves, so much as she’s afraid of be- 
ing afraid, if you get it,” elucidated mother, 
feeling her way. “It’s like handcuffs on 
her spirit, Bursty, that have got to be un- 
locked. If—if they ain’t unlocked soon, 
he says she might—she might maybe go 
queer for good.” 

Mother’s voice wavered and stopped. 

“Notions!” said Bursty. “A noodle 
pudding his own head!” 

“ He’s talking the bitter truth, Bursty,” 
said mother, “and you know it. It’s up 
to us. You pushed her too hard, and I let 
you. God knows it wasn’t the money! A 
cup 0’ tea and a onion sandwich does me; 
and you own most of the world. It was 
our silly pride led us on, Bursty—you to 
get ahead of Abe Longmans, me to have 
the greatest kid in the business!” 

Mother, on the edge of her chair, grip- 
ping the arms of it until her knuckles 
showed white, was a sight that tore at 
Bursty’s tender heart. 

“You and I got her here, Bursty,” con- 
tinued mother, after a moment. “ You 
and I got to get her out, if it takes all there 
is to either of us. You’re—you’re fond of 
the kid, Bursty?” 

“Fond of her, mother?” said Bursty, 
wiping his eyes. “I’m fond of her more 
as of the daughter I ain’t got!” 

“You’re game, Bursty?” 

“Game as Carpentier, mother—to the 
last ditch,” said Bursty. Then, his heart 
getting the better of his head: “To the 
last dollar,” he added. 


The doctor, advising quiet, approved of 
Bursty’s camp on the Madawaska. Mother 
and Bursty and the physician, working 
from various angles toward one desired re- 
sult, came to a basis of understanding, even 
of mutual esteem. 

“ Four hundred acres up there I got, and 
not a location shot in it yet,” said Bursty, 
his hat pushed back on his head, his cigar 
glowing, in Myrtie’s flower-filled drawing- 
room on the Montreal express. “A young 
village in the wilderness I got up there. 
For my boy Benno and Lilla and the little 
cuss I built it. With Abe Longmans in 
business, I ain’t got the time to loaf; but 
I'll be up over a week-end, Myrtie. Look, 
your tickets—the whole trip is a treat from 
the old man. High Falls you get out at, 
mother, and there will be Lilla waiting with 
the car.” 
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“ High Falls,” said Myrtie slowly. “So 
there’s a river up there!” 

“ My God, ain’t there rivers even around 
New York?” demanded Bursty, wiping his 
forehead. ‘ Nobody’s asking you to go on 
the river, Myrtie, or into it so much as 
your toes.” 

“High Falls,” repeated Myrtie softly. 
“ So there’s a waterfall! Who’s doing ‘ The 
Nixie’ for you, Bursty?” 

Bursty’s mouth opened, closed, opened 
again. Bursty’s hand, in the act of mop- 
ping his forehead, fell to his side. Bursty’s 
eyes, fixed on mother over Myrtie’s shoul- 
der, were both guilty and appealing. 

“Vera McCord’s to do ‘The Nixie,’ 
Myrtie,” spoke up mother promptly; “ but 
o’ course she’ll have a double for the real 
dope. What can ye expect of a doll like 
McCord, with nothing to her but fluff and 
a figure? She’d be scared to go over a 
waterfall.” 

“ Coward!” said Myrtie clearly. 

But during the night mother heard Myr- 
tie turning and turning about restlessly. 

“Ts it too much air from the window, 
darling?” asked mother. 

“It’s my head, mother, with that stunt 
girl in it. She keeps doing things, mother 
—climbin’ cliffs, diving over waterfalls— 
and I’ve dropped my little key!” 

“ Well, if here it ain’t right in my hand!” 
said mother, with well simulated surprise. 
“‘ What say to our unlocking the stunt girl 
now, Myrtie? Let’s let her dance off out 
o’ the window, to her clamjamfrees, and be 
done with her—and good riddance!” 

But Myrtie had begun to cry—weakly, 
childishly. 

“I got to have my key, mother, and keep 
her locked up! Can’t you see that the 
stunt girl’s Myrtie, mother, and if she 
danced off anywhere it would be Myrtie 
that ’d have to go? You don’t want to be 
rid of your Myrtie, mother?” 

She slept at last toward morning, with 
the key tight clasped in her hand. Mother, 
sitting on the edge of the berth, faced the 
dawn alone. 

Ill 


It was a beautiful place, Bursty’s camp 
on the Madawaska. At first its owner had 
been all for an Italian palazzo—a marble 
mansion such as Abe Longmans was build- 
ing at Atlantic City; but Bursty’s son, 
Benno, happened to be artistic as well as 
diplomatic. He had young Wrenn, the 
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architect, out to the studio to lunch, and 
young Wrenn, who could afford to dictate, 
smiled discreetly at the idea of a marble 
palazzo in the Canadian wilderness. He 
held out for a group plan—one-storied, lat- 
tice-windowed, many-chimneyed, built of 
rough stone. 

In the end even the old man himself ad- 
mitted that the result was charming. Of 
course, charming was not his word; but 
Bursty declared that there was “a fine 
kick to it.” A series of cabins grouped 
themselves about the main camp, with ga- 
rages and stables and camp fire shelters 
stretching back in a wide fan-shaped wedge 
from the river. 

Mother and Myrtie had a chintz-hung 
guest cabin to themselves, with sweet- 
scented pink petunias in boxes beneath 
their latticed windows; but Myrtie’s favor- 
ite spot soon came to be the awning- 
covered, flower-bordered, willow-furnished 
deck above the boathouse. Here, through 
that first week, she lay against a pile of pil- 
lows, her pale face and coppery hair shining 
against the dull purples and queer tur- 
quoises of the silks young Wrenn had 
chosen. 


Here Lilla, old Bursty’s pretty daughter- 
in-law, would come to sit with her knitting 
and discuss the burning questions of the 
day — whether skirts mightn’t be higher, 


whether period furniture and pearls 
mightn’t be lower, what the fall hats would 
be, and had Myrtie read that darling new 
book, “‘ Shuddering Souls ”? 

Here kind little Lilla would come, bear- 
ing eggnog in a tall frosted glass upon a 
lacquered tray; or Lilla with a balsam pil- 
low; or Lilla with the baby —a joyous, 
bouncing bit of sunshine and storm in 
rompers, who surged up and down and back 
and forth over Myrtie on her swing. 

“ She’s spoiled already yet, Myrtie,” Lil- 
la would sigh, beaming with pride. “ Nap 
her we can’t. She won’t let go living long 
enough.” 

“T love kids,” said Myrtie. 

“ But I don’t want she should tire you, 
Myrtie,” Lilla would protest anxiously. 
“ Jumping up and down on your chest like 
that, Myrtie, would wear out a horse.” 

“Let her jump,” said Myrtie. “Go it, 
Gwenny! This is the way the ladies ride!” 

Myrtie’s first walk was taken with the 
baby. It wasn’t much of a walk — just 
from the boathouse deck to the nursery— 
but it was the first time Myrtie had stirred 
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from her pillows. It came as the result of 
a critical situation which had arisen be- 
tween Gwenny and nurse. 

Gwenny had clung to Myrtie with legs, 
arms, mind, heart, strength, and soul. 
Gwenny had howled. Tears from Gwenny 
had dripped down Myrtie’s neck. 

“* More ladies ride!” Gwenny had yelled, 
glaring at nurse, who was very prim in her 
uniform. 

“ Ain’t she the young rip?” said mother 
mildly. 

“More, Myrtie!” clamored Gwenny. 
“‘ More ladies ride!” 

“ Hey, listen a minute, old thing,” said 
Myrtie, sitting up straight. “If I go along 
and drop you in the tub, kersplash, will you 
can the calliope?” 

Gwenny, mouth open, held her forth- 
coming screech suspended as she regarded 
Myrtie. 

“ Kersplash!” added Myrtie. “ The way 
the ladies ride when they hit a puddle.” 

“ K’splash,” agreed Gwenny on the in- 
stant, and held up her blotched face to be 
kissed. 
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IV 


MyrtTIE was out on the river with Gwen- 
ny and nurse in a broad, flat-bottomed boat 
the day old Jakey Burstein arrived with his 
house party. A curious house party for a 
holiday week-end it was—Angelo, stunt di- 
rector for International; Vera McCord, 
blond, beautiful, her French heels halfway 
up the ladder of fame and still climbing; 
Bevan, leading man, accompanied by his 
Greek profile and his marcelled, patent- 
leather hair, and three of International’s 
best camera men. 

“Some dump!” said the first camera 
man, his jaws moving rhythmically as he 
viewed the bachelor quarters. 

“Some river!” said the second camera 
man, his jaws moving with a rotary motion 
as he perched on a window seat to change 
to sneakers. 

“That fellow Freud, Abe Longmans’s 
brother-in-law, was on our train,” an- 
nounced the third camera man casually, 
from the tiled bathroom, his jaws moving 
spasmodically under stress of speaking, 
shaving, and chewing simultaneously. 

“I heard different, Clarence. Poicy 
Freud’s in California.” 

“ Poicy Freud’s this week in Atlantic 
City, Clarence, directing their ‘ Water 
Nymph.’ ” 
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“You guys are so bright you'll get a 
summons unless you dim yourselfs,” said 
Clarence, whose real name was Mike. 
“ Percy Freud’s here, I tell you, and up to 
his old tricks —copping our stuff on the 
side. Listen—here’s the layout. Is Re- 
liance crazy for star stuff for their ‘ Water 
Nymph’? They are. Have they got any- 
body with the goods? They have not. 
Why? Because there ain’t nobody with 
the goods but Myrtie. Is Reliance inter- 
ested in Myrtie’s mysterious disappearance 
in Canada? Oh, no, they don’t care a 
whoop what Myrtie’s up to. They’ve for- 
got there is a Myrtie!” 

“ All right! Get to Poicy,” said the first 
camera man. 

“Shoot,” said the second camera man. 

“Well, he slammed his compartment 
door in me face and on me finger,” said 
Clarence; “ but I got it open again before 
he could lock it!” 

“Yea, bo! Good old Clarence!” 

“T hope mamma’s pet wasn’t rough!” 

“Rough?” grinned Clarence. ‘“ What 
d’ye mean, rough? His glasses bumped 


into my fist and cut me knuckles. His 
game of solitary got mussed when he decid- 


ed to lay down on the little table. He 
choked on the liquid soap—” 

“ Man, did ye kill him?” 

“ Thinking it over, maybe I did,” ad- 
mitted Clarence; “ but don’t spill it to the 
old man!” 

In short, Bursty’s house party was so 
cumbersome—viewed as a house party— 
so lumbering, so disjointed, that Myrtie’s 
eyes gleamed as she looked it over. 

“ All hands piped for ‘ The Nixie,’ ” said 
Myrtie, as she shook hands with the old 
man before luncheon; “ but McCord won’t 
go over High Falls for you, Bursty. She’s 
afraid.” 

“Gee, but it’s a sight for sore eyes to 
see you again, my dear!” said Jakey Bur- 
stein uneasily, mopping his forehead. 

“ And I can’t go over High Falls for you, 
Bursty,” said Myrtilla bravely, “ because 
I’m afraid. You needn’t tease me along or 
try to draw me into it. You may as well 
get it straight first as last, that I’m through 
with stunt pictures. I’m done. My nerve’s 
went, pop, and it ain’t coming back again.” 
Here Myrtie patted the old man’s shoulder. 
“You know those stars that sometimes 
shoot across the sky at night, and flare and 
—and fall? Well, one of them’s me. My 
light has flared and went out. Oh, I’m 
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better —I know that,” conceded Myrtie, 
squaring her shoulders and tilting her little 
chin. “ The hats are going out of my head. 
I’ve gained three or maybe four pounds. 
I can eat again; but what’s a Myrtie Byng 
without her nerve?” 

“ T—I got a great society script come in 
with a fresh kid in it, Myrtie—” 

But Myrtie jerked away. 

“ Acting?” she said sharply. “I can’t 
act. Don’t offer me charity, Bursty! 
There’s a few things left that I can’t 
stand.” 

On Saturday, at ten o’clock, Myrtie and 
Gwenny and nurse rowed across to the 
beaver dam in their broad, flat-bottomed 
boat. At eleven a gentleman in spectacles 
paddled across in a canoe and joined them. 
At four in the afternoon the gentleman in 
spectacles found Myrtie on the bank below 
High Falls, trying to read “ Shuddering 
Souls.” 

At six o’clock Myrtie came in looking 
fagged. 

“ Reliance don’t know yet that I’m done 
for,” she said to mother. “ Percy Freud 
just offered me a hundred thousand dollars 
to go over High Falls for their ‘ Water 
Nymph.’ »” 

“ Gosh, what pirates!” said mother mild- 
ly. “ Pop’s stuff—pop’s star—pop’s water- 
fall! What did ye tell him, Myrtie?” 

“T told him where he got off,” said Myr- 
tie. “‘I told him there wasn’t enough 
money in Rockefeller’s imagination to get 
me over that waterfall for Reliance. He’s 
even brought his outfit up on the chance, 
and wants to make a date for me to do it 
in the morning. Says it would be perfect- 
ly safe. He’s got some scheme for a net 
stretched below, on account of the rocks.” 
Here Myrtie closed her eyes and shivered. 
“‘ Mother,” she went on somberly, “I got 
to get away from that waterfall. Some- 
times I think it ’ll get me, if I go over it or 
if I don’t. With Bursty trying to tease me 
over it, and Reliance trying to bribe me 
over it, I keep going over the infernal thing 
in my dreams, mother!” 


Myrtie in a panama and Gwenny in a 
pink sunbonnet and nurse in a stiff straw 
sailor were out on the river even earlier 
than usual next morning, for Myrtie was 
eager to be away. 

“ Gwenny!” said Myrtilla sternly, as 
she headed for the beaver dam. ‘“ What 
was the big idea I told you yesterday? 
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Stick tight to the center of the boat, or 
next time I come alone!” 

The sunbonnet, which had been bobbing 
violently from side to side in its great de- 
sire for beavers, came into line and re- 
mained stationary. After a time a small 
hand reached back to pull Myrtie’s skirt. 

“ Duck!” said Myrtie. “Angel! Peach 
shortcake! Who’s Myrtie’s girl?” 

The pink sunbonnet sighed ecstatically, 
and all was serene. The river was like 
jade, the air like créme de menthe. Nurse 
sniffed a certain high-nosed disdain of cre- 
ation, but Myrtie could forget nurse, and 
so could Gwenny. They left nurse in the 
flat-bottomed boat to read a book by Ethel 
M. Dell, and went off hand in hand around 
the point together. 


Myrtie could never tell clearly just how 
it happened. In fact, she could hardly 
speak of it at all. The gentleman in spec- 
tacles paddled across in his canoe, pulled 
it up on shore, and joined them. Myrtie, 
perched on a log, her hands clasped about 
her knees, one eye on the pink sunbonnet, 
let him talk; and he talked tremendously, 


with argument, with voice, hands, and 


shoulders. Occasionally Myrtie shook her 
head. 

“ Nothing doing, Percy!” she said several 
times. 

“ Who cut your face?” she once inquired, 
hoping to switch the subject, and noticed 
idly that the gentleman in spectacles flushed 
an angry red. 

But really Myrtie was not listening. She 
was no more aware of Mr. Freud’s argu- 
ments and persuasions than she might have 
been of a bumblebee buzzing busily, use- 
lessly, near by. 

The pink sunbonnet, trudging back to 
Myrtie, came across the canoe, and with 
some effort climbed into it. Safe enough, 
thought Myrtie, pulled up on the shore like 
that. 

After a time the gentleman in spectacles 
rose, walked to the canoe, and took up his 
coat, to search for matches. The pink sun- 
bonnet bobbed up and down. 

Suddenly Myrtie stood up. Panic from 
nowhere had seized her. There was some- 
thing strange about the way the man stood, 
looking down at the sunbonnet, looking 
back at Myrtie. He was hesitating. She 
tried to cry out. She began to run. And 
then she saw the gentleman in spectacles 
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push the canoe off into deep water, actual- 
ly wading into the river to do it. She saw 
the current catch it. 

“ Coward!” screamed Myrtie, sobbing as 
she ran. “ Beast! Murderer! She'll go 
over the falls! Don’t move, darling! 
Stick tight till Myrtie comes!” 

Myrtie had ceased to sob. She wasn’t 
even feeling. She was running. The river 
narrowed above the falls—that would be 
the place! 

She pulled off her Indian sweater as she 
ran. She shed her tweed skirt. The pan- 
ama had long since gone. A small object 
hanging about her neck, swinging on a 
black ribbon, caught in her hair. With a 
jerk, Myrtie broke the ribbon and cast the 
swinging object away. It fell without 
sound—just a small brass key. Myrtie 
kicked off her elkskin shoes. 

“Thank God I can swim!” flashed 
through her mind. “ Thank God’I’m a 
stunt girl! Thank God it’s up to me!” 

She beat the canoe to the narrow place. 
Looking back, she saw it coming, more and 
more swiftly, swaying in the strength of 
the current. The pink sunbonnet was a 
blur to Myrtie’s eyes as she took to the 
icy water, swimming hand over hand, but 
coolly, in form, the Australian crawl. The 
current was something to fight, and with 
everything she had in her Myrtie fought 
it, but keeping her head, planning, conserv- 
ing, praying. 

As the canoe shot down to her, she man- 
aged to grasp a slippery side. It dipped 
toward her, and she reached the baby’s 
skirt. The canoe turned over, and she had 
the baby in her arms. 

After that everything came in a series of 
flashes to Myrtie. Lightning seemed to be 
flickering and flaring in what was left of 
her brain. The falls—‘ The Nixie ”— 
Gwenny in her arms— 

Nobody could fight the current at the 
brink. It was sweeping them on—over. 
This had been ordained from the begin- 
ning; this was the end. The falls—‘“ The 
Nixie ” — Gwenny — mother — the falls— 
down—down! 

VI 


THE room was full of shadows as Myrtie 
opened her eyes—shadows that blurred as 
she closed them again. The room was full 
of whisperings, of rustlings, of subdued 
steppings about. Something pungent be- 
neath her nose, something cold on her fore- 
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head, something hot going down her throat 
—choking her—strangling. 

“Tf I’m gone,” murmured Myrtie, exas- 
perated, “ why not let me rest in peace?” 

She opened surprised eyes straight up 
into the fourth eminent specialist’s bending 
face. 

“Why, doc!” she ejaculated weakly. 

“ Sure!” soothed the doctor. “ But take 
it easy.” 

“Why, pop!” said Myrtie, after an in- 
terval of silence. 

“ Sure!” said Bursty, mopping his fore- 
head, wiping his eyes, smiling through 
tears. 


“ Gwenny?” Myrtie inquired, but she 
knew the answer, for Bursty was smiling. 

“ Perfectly safe,” modded the doctor. 
“ That fool really had a net stretched be- 
low, you know, and his camera men grind- 
ing everywhere. He knew you'd go in 
after her. You never touched the rocks, 
either of you. Not a scratch on the baby 
—and she’s used to cold water.” 

Myrtie drew a long, quivering sigh and 
closed her eyes. Again there was an in- 
terval of silence. When Myrtie’s eyes 
opened they fell on her own hand. Some 
one was holding it. 

“ Why, mother!” she said. 

“ Sure,” began mother, and then stopped 
suddenly short. 

“ The key’s gone, mother,” said Myrtie 
haltingly. “I threw it away. I—I’m 
cured, mother. All the time I’ve been 
afraid doing my stunts, but I kidded my- 
self along till the scare got me. Now I’ve 
come through the wringer, mother. I’m 
cured!” 

“ Sure,” nodded mother, “ like the doc 
said all along you would be.” 

“ Like the doc said!” echoed Myrtie. 
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She looked up at Bursty. 

“Sure!” said Bursty, wiping his eyes. 
“Did you think it was ‘The Nixie’ we 
wanted from you, Myrtie—just a picture— 
just a money maker? Why, it was your 
nerve we was playing for, my dear—your 
health, your life. ‘Get her over that 
waterfall,’ says the doc, ‘and if she ain’t 
killed, she’s cured!’ ” 

Another period of silence while Myrtie 
took this in. 

“ Reliance,” she whispered presently, 
“with their men grinding — did they get 
the picture?” 

“ Reliance took the picture, all right,” 
said Bursty; “ but we took it away from 
them again. That fellow Clarence, now— 
a demon! He run Percy Freud ragged by 
his collar down the trail to the village and 
jailed him in the clink. This time we got 
Reliance, my dear, where we want ’em. 
Wait till we take it into court!” 

“Then I’ve done ‘ The Nixie’ for you, 
pop, after all?” 

“ Star stuff!” assented the old man. “A 
fortune! I—I ain’t saying anything yet 
about the little cuss, Myrtie, because— 
well, I—I can’t, Myrtie. My heart jumps 
up in my windpipe and chokes me.” 

“ Star stuff!” whispered Myrtie. “ ‘ The 
Nixie "—Gwenny — mother — safe through 
the wringer! I thank you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, for your kind applause. Nothing 
could give me greater happiness than this 
personal appearance before you.” 

Myrtie’s eyes closed. The doctor held 
up his hand. Bursty tiptoed noiselessly 
out. Mother pulled up the silk eiderdown 
and tucked it carefully in. 

“ Gee, mother!” said Myrtie drowsily. 
“ When I wake up I’m going to be hun- 
gry. DoI get a cup 0’ cocoa to my lunch?” 
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By chance I came into the halls of time, 
Seeking what would be; and I saw one there 
As gentle as a moonbeam, and as fair. 

Now I, who knew not love, sing thee in rime, 
For thou must kindle flame within my soul, 
And, cleansing from its torpor, make it whole 
And worthy thee. The night is not so black 
I cannot peep into eternity; 

A little flame, dimmer than stars, I see— 
Thou comest—thou whom I most greatly lack! 














ROM the moment when Biack Rulliff- 
son first looked into the eyes of Van- 
dovere McClaron on the San Fran- 

cisco dock, trouble was inevitable. The 

contact of their personalities, like the union 
of strong chemicals, produced a poison 
which, distilled in the crucible of time over 
the fire of experience, became fierce hate. 

Later, in the forecastle, the crew swore 
solemnly that the devil had brought Mc- 
Claron to the ship. Even Wise, who dared 
to befriend him, spoke, in that last mad 
night at sea, of something that had aroused 
a sense of awe, a consciousness of super- 
human evil, in his unimaginative soul. 

Captain of the sailing ship Irene, Rulliff- 
son was a lumbering, square-faced Dane 
with a tanned skin as thick as walrus hide, 
and a shaggy forelock of black hair, which 
hung down over his red eyes so that they 
gleamed out through it like those of a mad 
buffalo. He had the body of a viking and 
the soul of an untamed jaguar. 

McClaron was shorter by half a head, 
and not so thick of leg and arm; but he 
was muscled with pliant steel, and was 
gifted with that courage sustained by for- 
titude which makes a man incapable of 
recognizing failure. 

By trade he was a mechanic. Hard 
times and a scarcity of work found him 
penniless and without a job, so he went 
down to the docks in hope of getting a 
day’s pay as a longshoreman. 

Rullifison, leaning on the rail, looked 
him over contemptuously. Their eyes met, 
and, as the captain spoke, there was a snarl 
in his bellowing voice. In port he always 
acted like a fettered savage. 

“Hey, you! What are you lookin’ at?” 

“IT wasn’t sure,” McClaron answered 
quietly, “‘ whether it was a man or a buf- 
falo on his hind legs.” 


Vision 
A STRANGE TALE FROM THE SEA—HOW DUB McCLARON AND 


HIS ENEMY, THE SKIPPER, CAME TO SEE WITH A SINGLE EYE 


By Leslie Burton Blades 
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A deep laugh rumbled in the Dane’s big 
chest. 

“Ho!” he purred. “ You’vé got a 
tongue. I’d pull it out if you was on my 
ship!” 

“Shall I come on? I’m hunting work.” 

They eyed each other for a moment; 
then Rulliffson leaned forward. 

“ Ever been to sea?” 

““ Not yet.” 

“ Making a green hand over to a sailor 
is my specialty. I'll sign you on—thirty 
dollars a month, and you sign for the full 
voyage, thirteen months.” 

McClaron mounted to the deck. 

“ That’s good enough. By then the hard 
times will be past.” 

Without a word, Rulliffson entered his 
cabin and returned with the ship’s articles. 

“ Sign,” he commanded, and when Mc- 
Claron had obeyed, he read aloud with a 
derisive, mirthless laugh: “ ‘ Vandovere 
McClaron!’ A good name that for a par- 
lor snake; but on this ship it don’t sound 
right. Hereafter you’re just Dub McClar- 
on—Dub, did you get that?” 

“ Yes, sir, that’s good enough,” McClar- 
on nodded. 

Rulliffson put away the papers. Then, 
with a gleam in his black eyes, he turned 
to the new hand. 

“ Come aft!” he ordered, stepping along 
the deck. “ Right now you learn for good 
and all not to make mistakes about Eric 
Rulliffson. Right now I’m going to teach 
you how to hold your tongue!” 

He whirled abruptly, and, before Mc- 
Claron realized what was impending, the 
Dane’s fist crashed into his jaw. He stag- 
gered back against the cabin wall, gasped, 
and recovered. 

If he had known the rudiments of 
schooner law, he would not have returned 
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the blow; but he was a landsman. Swift 
as a driving piston, he sprang at the big 
Dane, and his fist gave back the swollen 
cheek. 

A roar like that of a male seal in mating 
time burst from Rulliffson’s lips, and he 
deliberately set to work to reduce McClar- 
on to a bruised mass. The only man to 
witness what ensued was the ship’s cook. 
His version was one compact sentence: 

“’Ammered the bloomin’ Dub onto the 
deck and kicked ’im into a bloody sleep!” 

When it was over, Rulliffson called two 
of the crew from the forecastle and ordered 
Dub tossed into his bunk. 

The Irene sailed that afternoon. A cargo 
of flour would be exchanged at Aberdeen, 
Washington, for lumber that went to the 
Solomon Islands, where it would be re- 
placed by coconuts. 

The third day out from San Francisco, 
McClaron managed, with some pain, to 
slip from his bunk and stand erect. He 


knew most of the crew by name, and knew 
that some of them had pitied him enough 
to bathe his face and apply salve. He also 
knew that for thirteen months he would be 
under Rulliffson, and that before that time 
expired one of them would never sail on 


any ship again. 

He was still uncertain on his feet; but as 
he stood there, supporting himself by his 
hand, a seaman threw the forecastle door 
wide and called in: 

“ Hey, Dub, your watch! 
ordered you on duty.” 

McClaron left the forecastle. From the 
bridge, Rulliffson watched him making his 
uncertain way along the deck. 

“ Mr. Carter!” he bawled to the first 
mate. “Send that land crab here!” 

McClaron heard, and, setting his teeth, 
stumbled toward the bridge. He did not 
meet the Dane’s gaze. His eyes were too 
full of his hate. 

“You'll get your sea clothes from the 
slop chest, Dub,” Rulliffson said quietly. 
“Three or four months of your pay will 
buy what you need. Throw them lands- 
man’s togs over the rail. That’s all—only, 
put snap into your work!” 

Two of the crew met by the mainmast. 

“ Rulliffson’s blood’s turned _ black 
again,” declared Green, an angular Yankee 
with a hooked nose and a gray beard. 
“This voyage won’t be paradise for any- 
body, but God help McClaron!” 

The other glanced toward the new hand. 


The captain’s 
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Wise was a short, stocky Irishman with 
twinkling blue eyes that seemed out of 
place in the scarred, rigid face with twisted 
mouth and yellow teeth. 

““Tf Eddy Wise knows anything,” he 
muttered, ““ McClaron’s got the stuff. Look 
at the way he holds himself—and he’s cov- 
ered right now with tattoos from the Black 
Dane’s boot!” 

McClaron kept his watch. It was twi- 
light, and the gray Pacific lifted in sound- 
less, oily swells under the level field of gold 
that spread like a gigantic fan from the 
low-lying sun. Eastward the Oregon coast 
was seen—a broken pattern of white, green, 
and shadow-black beneath the steel-blue 
sky. 
Heedless of his surroundings, McClaron 
watched the sun go slowly down, poise aim- 
lessly upon the ocean’s rim, and disappear. 
He prayed simply, as a child does, from 
the soul; nor did he start when, close be- 
hind his shoulder, Rulliffson’s deep laugh 
broke in upon his thoughts. 

“So that’s the way you feel, eh? 
There’s been a lot of others in the fifteen 
years I’ve had to drive dogs like you over 
a deck. Whining to God, eh? Listen, Dub 
—I’m merciful, and so I warn you now 
you’d better learn your attitude, or I'll 
break you to heel like a cringing pup!” 

McClaron met his gaze unflinchingly. 

“You’re making one mistake,” he an- 
swered finally. “ It can’t be done, and the 
man that tries, captain or cook, will find 
it out.” 

Contrary to the habit of a lifetime, the 
Black Dane withheld instant punishment. 
A slow grin twisted his heavy lips into a 
mirthless snarl. 

“ Dub,” he purred, “ you’re a blind fool. 
I’ve got vision, and I’m going to tell you 
what I see. I see the day when you'll 
crawl to me, begging for mercy, ready to 
lick my hand. I see you groveling at my 
feet. That’s the way I break a man—thor- 
oughly and without mercy! You'll have a 
different look in your eyes then, Dub. A 
touch of my hand in pity will be all that 
you ask. You'll belly in front of me, and 
quiver with joy to hear me say anything. 
You'll pray to be called Black Rulliffson’s 
slave, and glad for a decent word in pay. 
Remember it, Dub! You can’t see it now, 
because you’re twice blind, but I’m not. 
I’ve got vision, and that’s what I see!” 

Then Rulliffson knocked him down. 
Dub got up quietly, and wiped the blood 
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from his cut lip. Though he made no 
move, uttered no word, his eyes had some- 
thing in them that the captain remembered 
long after he had turned away. 

It was his memory of what he saw that 
caused him, hours later, in his cabin, to 
speak aloud. 

“T’ll have to break him now or kill 
him!” 

On the following day he started a cam- 
paign of sheer brutality such as not even 
his old crew had ever witnessed. 


II 


At Aberdeen the Irene anchored for 
seven days. During that time Dub was 
driven without rest, from dawn till night 
had settled. Finally the lumber was 
shipped. 

The last night in harbor, Eddy Wise 
paused beside McClaron. Speaking in an 


undertone, his eyes alert for Rulliffson, he 
urged the new hand 
schooner. 

“ He’s an angel now to what he'll be a 
week from land. He’s a devil even when 
there’s nothing to be sore on, and you’ve 
got his black blood up. There ain’t a man 


to forsake the 


on board as would sail under him if we 
didn’t have a name as made us unwelcome 
elsewhere. Take my advice, Dub, and 
clear out to-night. Slip off ashore, and 
leave him to throw fits about your goin’.” 

McClaron did not answer for a while. 
When he spoke, his voice was soft—sound- 
ing, Wise remarked afterward, “as if he 
was makin’ love to some girl in port.” 

“ Eddy,” he said, “ I mean to leave this 
ship some day, but not until we’ve seen 
that Dane go overboard to stay!” 

The Irene sailed at sunup. McClaron 
was doing his watch on deck. The fore- 
castle was already full of gossip about him. 
Lounging in bunks, straddling sea chests, 
squatting upon the floor, their knees drawn 
beneath their chins, according as race and 
custom dictated, half a dozen of the crew 
talked while they smoked. 

“Tl bet my wages for the voyage,” 
Green declared, “ we bury McClaron inside 
of the first six months!” 

No one took his offer; but Moto, the 
Jap, drew in his breath between his teeth 
before he mused: 

“T sink it be one damn big show. Zat 
Dub, I sink got many gut!” 

It was Moto—because of his racial tem- 
perament, perhaps—who came nearest to 


understanding the strain of the invisible 
war that followed between McClaron and 
the Dane. 

Outwardly, the evidence was all against 
Dub, for not once during three long months 
did he lift a voice or hand, in spite of Black 
Rulliffson’s untiring persecution. Too well 
he knew the seaman’s law. Rulliffson was 
captain; he was before the mast. A charge 
of mutiny, a single order, and the Dane 
could carry him in irons into the nearest 
port. The world would stand against the 
mutineer. 

Still more restraining was the fear lest 
Rulliffson, weary of waiting for an open 
violation of ship’s law, should force the is- 
sue and, in defense of his authority, kill 
his enemy without a chance. 

Dub bore with kicks and blows. He 
never murmured; never, if humanly possi- 
ble, showed sign of bodily discomfiture. 
Only—and it was at this that Moto se- 
cretly gloried—never did Rulliffson kick or 
strike him, or impose unjust work upon 
him, that McClaron. did not see to it that 
eye to eye they faced each other silently 
for just a moment. The look in Dub’s 
eyes upon such occasions was unbelievable 
—something not to be described. 

The Jap once tried to make the forecas- 
tle understand. 

“It is more ”—here he drew his breath 
in audibly—‘ much more zhan just hate. 
Ah, yes, I sink you do not understand. In 
Japan zhey say two souls live in one body 
—a man’s and a devil’s. Ze man’s is noss- 
ing, nossing! But zhat devil’s—ah, who 
can look him in ze eye? You understand?” 

There came a day when the Irene was 
well into tropical waters. The sun ap- 
peared at evening, full of a strange orange 
fire that made it seem unholy, giving the 
phosphorescent water under its level beams 
a cast as if accursed flames threw their 
malevolent reflection upward from beneath 
the swells. 

The velvet of the tropic sky changed 
slowly to a deep, fierce black. The sun’s 
rays died while yet it hung suspended to 
the level of men’s eyes, a sinister, fast 
shrinking spark that presently fell from the 
sight, leaving still, immeasurable emptiness. 
The moon appeared blood red, and as if 
dripping from a thousand wounds. The 
myriads of stars seemed endlessly remote, 
beyond the possibility of vision, yet seen 
because of the malevolent force from which 
they lit the night as if for a holocaust. 
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Far to the north a greater blackness lift- 
ed, and one immense bar of lightning struck 
like a blazing, twisted rod through the 
enormity of space. The air was stifling, 
hard to breathe and heavy to the body. 
The sea, a mighty serpent, still smooth 
along its swells, was racing, full of fear. 

Men’s spirits moved within them as if, 
above mere consciousness, they miracu- 
lously sensed the approach of death. Fore- 
bodings of unnamable things touched the 
mind with austere thoughts, and speech was 
f tary. 

From the bridge Black Rulliffson paused 
to bellow down along the deck. 

“ Mr. Carter, get all hands into the rig- 
ging! Reef the sails, damned quick!” 

The day before, McClaron had chanced, 
for no particular cause, to anger Rulliffson 
doubly. There had been a blow and a 
kick, and when, once more upon his feet, 
Dub faced the captain with those unblink- 
ing eyes, he knew that he would limp for 
the next week. Now, as he tried to take 
his place and scramble up the rigging, his 
leg made trouble. 
delayed those who followed. 

“Mr. Carter!” Rulliffson’s voice was 
quivering with rage. “Send McClaron 
here at once!” 

Dub went, sensing, as he passed his 
mates, a tense half pity that was like a 
spoken doom. His own mood was unac- 
countably chaotic. In a moment of com- 
munion with his deepest self, there came 
one flash of clear thought, almost as if 
some one beside him spoke into his ear. 

“ Keep your nerve!” it said. “If you 
strike back to-night, you lose.” 

Dub paused below the bridge. With a 
roar, Rulliffson cleared the poop rail. As 
he hit the deck, his great fist drove straight 
at McClaron’s face. 

“ You try to play sick, do you? 
great—” 

‘He stopped. McClaron was upon his 
feet again, his eyes like gray-blue points 
burning into the Dane’s. Rulliffson’s hand 
fell at his side. He met that gaze for a 
moment, then turned upon his heel. 

“ Get under way!” he snarled. 

Moto had watched the whole proceed- 
ing. An hour later he took advantage of 
a moment’s rest to slip around and peer 
into the captain’s cabin. What he expect- 
ed to see there it is difficult to guess. What 
he did see, succeeding events kept him from 
ever telling. When he reappeared in the 


By the 


His tardy movements” 
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forecastle, he was rubbing his hands, as if 
appreciating some secret jest, and there was 
a grimace upon his thin lips. 

Ill 


At ten o’clock that night came the ty- 
phoon. A downpour of rain was followed 
by a blast of wind that sent the vessel reel- 
ing on her side. Water—warm, tropical, 
stifling water, oppressive and stupendous— 
broke over her as a great comber lifted and 
charged along the night. 

The deck was in a turmoil. For the next 
hour, every man on board fought like a 
solitary demon against the forces of de- 
struction. Then came a momentary lull. 

Dub was clinging to the mast. Near by 
he heard the Jap’s soft voice. 

“I sink, McClaron, if you got honorable 
God, it is so well for you to talk wiss him.” 

Before Dub could understand or answer, 
Rulliffson and Mr. Carter fought their way 
before him. 

“'You’re going into irons!” the captain 
roared. “ I’ve had you stare at me for the 
last time. I'll teach you!” 

There was a quality in his bellow not 
hitherto a part of it—a less intelligible 
snarl, as if some force not human raged in 
his soul. 

Mr. Carter’s face was white. He would 
not meet Dub’s eyes, and his movements 
betrayed perturbation beyond the torment 
of the storm. 

“So you’re afraid!” Dub said. 

Rulliffson’s fist broke any further 
thought. Battered by wind and smother- 
ing water, Dub had not the endurance to 
recover. He thought that in the instant 
when the Dane’s fist crashed, he heard 
Moto’s soft voice murmuring: 

“T sink zhat two souls have looked 
into his until he is no longer sane!” 

An hour later he recovered conscious- 
ness, to find himself chained to a beam in 
the ship’s hold. The vessel was careening 
as if no longer under man’s control. Great 
timbers bumped the walls in heavy thuds, 
and tons of water hurled themselves against 
his straining body. The blackness of a 
grave surrounded him. He waited for the 
moment when a floating log should strike 
him and crush him to pulp. 

An hour passed. ‘The chains were biting 
at his flesh with every roll of the mad ship. 
Then, suddenly, he heard a voice beside 
him. 

“ Dub, this is Wise. Mr. Carter slipped 















the key to me. Says he can’t face his God 
to-night with your murder on his head. 
Here, gimme your hand. Get up, now, 
quick. The masts are gone. The Dane’s 
clean mad. This ship’s a derelict!” 

Hand in hand they scrambled to the 
deck, but there was no increase of light. 
Stygian blackness surrounded them. The 
wind was more than a mere force. It 
caught at them and at the ship, and tore 
like savage fingers. 

A mighty comber battled down, burying 
them beneath its weight, beneath its ghast- 
ly tropic warmth. Wise was torn from 
McClaron. Alone, impotent, Dub was 
swept on until he felt that surely he had 
left the ship. Then he was hurled down 
with terrific force, pinned by the weight of 
water against some solid block. 

He did not recognize the shattered sec- 
tion of the cabin, or the deck. He only 
knew that he was jammed into an angle 
where for the moment he felt comparative- 
ly secure. Then a great splinter of timber 
whirled down upon him and struck him full 
across the eyes, tearing his face and ending 
consciousness. a 
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How long he remained senseless he 
never knew. When next he became aware 
that life still pulsed within his pain-mad 
body, he heard no wind, no crashing water. 
An awful silence brooded over him. It was 
still night, however. The blackness had 
not broken yet. There was no moon; the 
stars were nowhere visible. 

There was a weight over his head and 
trunk. Lifting a hand, he felt the splin- 
tered edge of a square beam. He was 
pinned under it, but not so firmly that he 
could not wriggle out. 

A strange warmth made his feet and legs 
uncomfortable, as if they were too close to 
a hot fire. He put his hand down, unable 
yet to move his torn face. 

“ Great God, the sun!” 

He+ had no sooner spoken than a yet 
wilder terror seized him. He was blind— 
blind—blind—here on a derelict! Was he 
alone? 

A mighty fear took hold of him, so that 
he dared not move. Had the crew quit 
the schooner? More probably they had 
been swept into the sea. Where was Black 
Rulliffson? 

For the first time Dub was afraid of the 
Dane. The feeling swelled within him, be- 
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coming an inseparable part of that other 
hopeless, helpless fear. He listened breath- 
lessly, oppressed by a conviction that pres- 
ently he would hear the captain’s mirthless 
chuckle. 

After the crash and tumult of the storm, 
the silence filled his ears and smothered his 
spirit like a non-material weight pressing 
evenly upon him. Nothing was audible 
save the faint lap of water against the dere- 
lict. The ship rolled and trembled like a 
despairing thing, its aim no longer definite, 
its very life fast leaving it. 

Dub forgot his fear of Rulliffson, forgot 
everything except the silence, the quiver- 
ing ship. A mightier terror gripped him, 
and he became numb with the realization 
that he was alone, alone and blind, upon a 
shaken hull somewhere at sea. He heard 
his own mind like a voice outside himself 
—a voice created of the stuff of silence— 
repeating endlessly: 

“ Alone, blind—blind, alone!” 

When he tried to shout, to call out, in 
an effort to defeat the terror, his dry throat 
could make no sound. He was sick with 
the pain of his bruised, swollen face. The 


. sun burned his body. Above all else, he 


wanted water. It seemed that a few drops 
of the precious liquid must possess magic 
power. If only he had water, it would— 
he had almost asserted that water would 
restore his sight. 

Was he going mad? Something must be 
done. If he remained inert, his mind would 
collapse under the weight of soundlessness. 
Did he dare to move, lost as he was in the 
black heart of nothingness? 

In sheer desperation he rolled from be- 
neath the beam, sprawled on his stomach, 
with his hands out ahead of him, and slow- 
ly, agonizingly bellied his way along the 
deck. 


There was no thought of Rulliffson now. 
The beating rays of the tropical sun upon 
his back, the heat of the light refracted 
from the planks, the fever of his body, be- 
came one all-consuming torture which only 
water could assuage. 

If only he could envisage the ship’s deck! 
A mental picture would enable him to feel 
security. The effort caused him instinc- 
tively to tense the muscles of his eyes, 
arousing fiercer pain. There was only a 
deep fire in his right eye; but to the left 
there came a shooting flash of still more 
fearful anguish. Something shaped itself 
into a flat glare, as if he faced a plate of 
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white-hot steel. Was it an image struck 
from his mind, or had he glimpsed the sun- 
glazed deck? 

A swift, mad joy leaped through him as 
he paused upon his elbows, while with his 
fingers he deliberately forced the swollen 
lids of his left eye apart. Only an empty 
nothingness, fevered and mocking, an- 
swered the effort. It had been a trick of 
the imagination. There was no sight. 

He gave up hope, and was inclined to 
abandon movement, but the need for water 
drove him on. Groveling aft, he bumped 
into a heap of wreckage and felt it over, 
futile, baffled, unable to determine what it 
was. Then his hand rubbed against a keg. 
He drew himself to his knees. It was fresh 
water! 

Not caring that it was tepid, he drank 
deep of the invigorating fluid. He bathed 
his face with a strip torn from his shirt, 
and for a long time he sat pressing the wet 
rag to his eyes. The relief was like no 
peace that he had ever known. It soothed 
and quieted his nerves, clearing his mind 
of the sick haziness. 

At last he stood up, and once more 
forced his eyes open. There was a moment 


of recurring pain, a glare of heat that 
forced tears from the swollen ducts; then, 
slowly, with immeasurable strain, his left 
eye cleared. 

At first there was only a great field of 
light, burning and terrible to endure; but 


he faced it out. The deck appeared, and 
then the sea beyond. Blue as a sapphire, 
glittering in the sun, it rolled away with a 
mighty, noiseless heave and fall; but how 
beautiful was blue! He knew now why 
the heavens were that color. Blue—it was 
glorious! 

He closed the eye and tried to rest it, 
but could not face the lack of vision. He 
had to see—to use the one eye left him. 

The ship was little more than a stripped 
and useless hull. The rail was gone, the 
masts were splintered stumps. No rigging 
cut the blue sky with innumerable dark 
lines that cast their shadows on the deck. 
No canvas spread like sheets of cloud. The 
cabin was a wreck, with most of its walls 
gone, and only a foot or two of the base 
remaining upright. Here and there a heap 
of wreckage shifted to the schooner’s roll. 

It was a desolate sight, a hopeless one, 
but Dub forgot that for a moment. It was 
wonderful to see. A frenzy of elation swept 
over him—the violent reaction from his 
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previous fear, his utter hopelessness. He 
wanted to dance like a barbaric victor, to 
shout his triumph to the sea, the sky, and 
the sun. He threw back his head to laugh. 

Then—he saw Rulliffson. 

Slowly, laboriously, the Dare lifted him- 
self upon hands and knees, his back ap- 
pearing first above the the jagged remnant 
of cabin wall. Like a great bear rising on 
its hind legs, the shaggy head and shoul- 
ders heaved upright. Rulliffson was on his 
feet. 

McClaron’s joy died instantly. Too well 
he knew the Black Dane’s savagery. No 
mercy was to be expected from that quar- 
ter. All the old hatred rose, turbid and 
resistless, in Dub’s soul. He realized now 
that he was no match for the man who 
stood before him, and who seemed to be 
gazing intently toward the horizon. 

The captain would turn presently and 
see his destined victim. Already McClar- 
on fancied he could hear a laugh of tri- 
umph rumbling up from Rulliffson’s deep 
chest. So they were fated, undying ene- 
mies, to finish their war upon a derelict! 

Not even the improbability of their sur- 
vival would stay Rulliffson. He would re- 
sume his ruthless fight to break the spirit 
of the one man who had persistently 
scorned his power. 

What was the captain looking at? Dub 
tried with his one swollen eye to see. Was 
there a ship somewhere off yonder, beyond 
his limited vision? Did the Dane see a 
chance of rescue? Presently he would 
turn, and then— 

McClaron stepped toward the erect fig- 
ure. He would ask Rulliffson what he saw. 
It must be a ship. Oh, to be able to make 
out its form, to glimpse its sails, or to see 
its smoke smudge in the sky! 

The Dane’s head was bending slightly 
forward in the attitude of a listener. Why 
was he listening? What did he hear? 
There was nothing to be heard except the 
wash of the swells. If only he would turn 
and speak! 

The strain was telling upon Dub’s weak- 
ened nerves. Stepping forward again, he 
accidentally kicked a stick, the broken 
remnant of some chest. 

In the silence, the clatter seemed stu- 
pendous. Dub felt his heart leap crazily. 
Now it would come—the Dane’s mad 
laugh, a swift stride, a leap, and a crash- 
ing fist. 


“ Who’s there?” Rulliffson’s voice broke 
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the silence, harsh and full of an unwonted 
quality. He had whirled abruptly toward 
the waiting Dub. “ Who’s there, I say?” 

“ McClaron,” Dub flung back. “ You 
know me well enough!” 

Still the Dane did not move. 

“Why don’t you strike? Have you 
turned coward, Rulliffson? I told you I 
would never break. Well, here we are, 
alone on this wreck. Which of us stays? 
We can’t both live here.” 

Dub strode to the cabin wall, stepped 
over it, and stood within a few feet of his 
antagonist. His one eye throbbed with 
fever, but he dared not close it now, not 
even for a moment. 

Through the slit between the heavy lids, 
he saw the Dane draw up an arm. The 
silence became tangible. 

“ McClaron!” Rulliffson muttered. “I 
thought you were chained!” 

“TI was, but you couldn’t keep me 
there.” 

“ McClaron!” Rulliffson repeated. 

He seemed stupefied, a man not wholly 
conscious. Was he, too hurt—delirious? 
Was he out of his right mind? Dub wait- 
ed, wondering, aware of renewed hope. 
Perhaps, after all, he stood a chance. 


“ My God, McClaron, can’t you see I’m 
blind?” 

The cry burst from Rulliffson as if torn 
reluctantly from his very soul. 


“ Blind!” Dub shouted the word, un- 
aware of the volume of his tone. It rang 
from him in a chaotic surge of feeling. 
“ Blind, are you?” 

The Dane stepped back uncertainly. 

“T said it. Do you have to go on shout- 
ing it at me? Look at my face, or what’s 
left of it!” 

The man’s courage was invincible. He 
was flinging his words out through clenched 
teeth, savage still, defiant. 

A low laugh shook Dub’s dry mouth. 
His hatred of the Dane burned within him 
in a molten flood. Every injustice he had 
suffered came vividly into his mind. Above 
all else, like a frenzied chant of fiends, he 
kept half crazily repeating: 

“Blind! Blind! Blind!” 

It was a freak of fate—oh, yes, the mad- 
dest trick that life could ever play. It was 
unbelievable, but true. He crouched and 
strove to see the Dane’s face clearly. 

“What blinded you?” he heard himself 
asking, as in a mad dream. 


“That damned Jap, Moto. Smashed 
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me across the eyes with a steel pin before 
he got away in the last boat. Go on, Mc- 
Claron, and finish me! What are you 
waiting for?” 

Dub laughed again, fiercely, possessed by 
savagery that equaled Rulliffson’s. At last — 
his time had come! 

“ Listen!” he said in a snarling triumph. 
“ T’m waiting to give you plenty of time to 
think of all the devilishness you have to 
answer for. Rulliffson, you’re done for! 
I told you I would get my chance. I’ve 
got it. Blind, are you? Oh, life is good!” 

Rulliffson uttered a snarl and lunged 
forward. McClaron laughed. The sound 
answering him was like a stifled sob. The 
blind man straightened and stood still. 

“ T’ll tell you why you don’t strike!” he 
flung out. “ You’re hurt. Your arms are 
useless. I know you’re crippled, Dub!” 

It was futile, pitiful, the forced defiance 
of a weakened man. 

“ Listen, Rulliffson!” 

Dub clapped his hands. The sharp 
sound seemed to echo from end to end of 
the derelict. Rulliffson groaned, but wait- 
ed stoically, every muscle in his enormous 
frame seeming to loosen and go limp. 

“IT can use my hands,” Dub triumphed. 
“TI can see, too, Rulliffson—I can see! 
Do you get that? I thought for a while that 
I was blind, but I can see you. I can see 
the sky. I can see this derelict. I can see, 
Rulliffson, and you—you’re blind! So 
Moto did for you, eh? Rulliffson, I’m 
master of this derelict!” 

The blind man listened, his head sunk 
upon his breast. 

“ The sky,” he muttered, “ the derelict, 
the sea—what do they look like?” 

Dub laughed again and stepped a little 
nearer. 

“I’m going to settle scores now. You 
told me to remember your vision, didn’t 
you? I have remembered it, Rulliffson. 
You said you could see a day when I would 
lick your hand; but now you’re blind and 
I can see. I’ve got vision, Rulliffson, and 
I’m going to break you! I’m going to teach 
you what it means to cringe and beg for 
mercy! I’m going to—” 

He broke off abruptly. His words 
echoed faintly from the ship. The silence 
closed them in again. The blue Pacific 
rolled and gleamed, a mighty, sunlit mo- 
tion, companion power to the silence that 
kept time and space with it. 

The blind man waited, his head bent, 
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his body leaning forward. He uttered no 
sound, made no motion. The effort of will 
that it must have taken awed McClaron, 
but he hated the man none the less. He 
told himself that his was a hate born of 
long suffering, and that he was justified in 
doing what he meant to do.  Rulliffson 
would have done it. 

Crouching a little lower, he tensed for 
the spring. 

“You’re blind!” he muttered again. 
“ Blind! What a trick fate played on you! 
You're blind!” 

The words sounded in his ear, monstrous 
and full of horror. Again he felt that 
blank negation, that ghastly fear, which 
had been like a hand of ice squeezing his 
soul. He tried to realize what it meant to 
be without sight, and found the thought be- 
yond his grasp. 

“ Rulliffson!” He spoke imperatively, 
his words like a series of knife thrusts. 
“T’ve got good cause to kill you. I can’t 
be blamed if you got Moto’s marlinespike. 
You never knew what mercy meant.” 

He stopped again. Then, suddenly, he 
flung out a hand and gave a short, half 
sobbing laugh. 

“Tt’s no use! I’m not the sort to do it. 
You’re blind and done for. I can’t touch 
you. Straighten up, man—straighten up!” 

A long time passed. The sun shone 
mercilessly, but Dub gloried in it. The 
ship rolled and quivered. 

“ We're alone, Rulliffson. The schoon- 
er’s a wreck. We haven’t a chance in a 
million to see land again. We're alone 
here. We might as well share what is left 
of life. It’s little enough, at best. I guess 
you named me right enough when you 
called me the Dub.” 

“You can see?” the Dane whispered. 
“McClaron, you can see?” 

“You bet I can! I’ve got one good eye 
still.” 

“One good eye?” 
a hand, his great body heaving. 
did you say? 


The captain put out 
“ One, 
What’s happened to your 
other eye, McClaron?” 
“A beam caught me on the head.” 
They stood there, facing silence. 
inscrutable mystery of life crowded upon 
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Dub McClaron’s soul. Here he was, 
wrecked and alone upon a derelict with 
Rulliffson, and Rulliffson was blind. The 
captain’s nose was caved in and only a 
mass of raw flesh showed where his eyes 
had been. 
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“ Let’s see to fixing you up some,” Dub 
said. “ Here, come with me!” 

Taking his hand, he led the Dane toward 
the water keg. 

“What does it look like, Dub?” Black 
Rulliffson asked softly. “I can’t make it 
out at all. What does the sea look like?” ’ 

“ Blue,” Dub answered simply. “ Blue 
as the sky, and covered with sun.” 

“ And the ship—can we rig her out?” 

“Don’t know. Masts gone, wheel 
smashed, nothing much to build to. We’ve 
got a slim chance, Rulliffson!” 

“ A blind man and a one-eyed man,” the 
Dane mumbled. “ Yes, pretty slim—but 
you’re the one that has to do it. Dub, 
you're captain of this ship!” 
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AND so it was. McClaron bathed the 
face of his enemy, found medicines in the 
wreck of a chest, and bandaged their 
gashes. 

“Tl hunt for food,” he declared. 
“We'll not have a ghost of a show if the 
grub went overside.” 

“ Don’t leave me longer than you need 
to,” Rulliffson answered simply. “ Where 
are you?” he shouted, when McClaron was 
gone. “ This empty silence gets me.” 

“No food, but water to last ten or fif- 
teen days,” Dub reported after a search 
among the wreckage. “ The hold’s full of 
floating lumber.” 

They were both weak and suffering with 
fever. The sun was without mercy, and 
almost a dead calm prevailed. They were 
forlorn, without real hope, but life still 
clamored in them. 

Like aimless remnants of a ruined race, 
they dreamed of land in half delirium, 
talked of a hope that was at best created 
out of fancy, and fumbled over plans to 
rig the derelict. 

“You say the ship’s headed east by 
south.” Rulliffson wet his fingers and held 
them up. “ Wind’s east by south. We 
might make the Indies—Java, most likely, 
if we had a mast and some sort of steering 
gear.” 

“* Maybe, when night comes, I can figure 
our location, if you can point the stars out 
for me,” said the Dane, speaking as if to 
a superior being. 

“ We're sick,” Dub mused. “ We’ve got 
to fight off fever, too. We'll want shelter 
from-the sun. Oh, we’re playing big 
enough at making land!” 
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That was the truth, and they both knew 
it. The derelict was washing with the cur- 
rent, a remnant of a schooner, and they, a 
blind man and a one-eyed man, sick with 
the battering of storm, broken by beam 
and marlinespike, were helpless passengers. 

“ It’s a big place, this old Pacific,” Dub 
went on. 

They laboriously reared a shelter from 
the sun by using a piece of canvas and 
their coats. For hours they lay speechless, 
sometimes not wholly conscious. Dreams 
of the quiet land floated before McClaron. 
He was again in a machine shop, working 
with piston rods and cylinder valves. Then 
he was lost in an unending empty space. 

Day faded, and twilight was short-lived. 
Darkness closed over the Pacific, bringing 
as a companion still more fathomless si- 
lence. It filled McClaron with unnamable 
awe, holding him speechless, as if infinity 
had made manifest a decree that soundless- 
ness should live throughout all space. 

Side by side lay the enemies. 

“ Dub, are the stars out? Point my fin- 
ger to the North Star. I’ve shaped many 
a course by her.” 

Dub took the Dane’s great finger and 
held it toward the heavens. 

“The sky’s filled with. stars,” he mur- 
mured, “‘ and the moon’s on the rise.” 

A gorgeous sky of tropical blue set with 
myriad silver bells, tinkling rays of light; 
a sea aglow with mysterious fire edging the 
flying fish with phosphorescent jewels; the 
derelict drifting as the current flowed, her 
deck bathed in the moon’s calm beams, 
shadowed by remnants of masts and heaps 
of wreckage; and, side by side, McClaron 
and the Dane. 

“ Dub, you bear me no malice now?” 

“ None, Rulliffson.” 

Sometimes they slept, sometimes they 
were lost in dreams of fever, and sometimes 
they kept silence, each afraid to speak or 
move, frightened as little children are by 
the passivity of night. Now and again the 
blind man put out a trembling hand to 
touch McClaron. 

“You don’t mind if I reach out to you? 
You’re all there is. You understand, Dub, 
just the touch of another man and infinite 
emptiness—that’s my world!” 

“Here, give me your hand.” 

McClaron held the Dane’s big fingers. 
Hours passed before either spoke again. 

“Somewhere there’s land and people, 
but what do they matter now?” 


That was the nearest Rulliffson ever 7 


came to weakness. The words pierced the ~ 


clouds of delirium enveloping McClaron. 
“Here, come out of that, friend!” he — 
said. “ There’s land and people, and we’re ~ 
going to make it through to them!” 
Dawn came, and, following the vanished 


stars, a soft pearl light crept up the sky. © 


It spread over sapphire waters, peaceful, — 
yet carrying in its peace the vital desire to 
live, to be up and at the business of day. — 

McClaron uttered a gasp, and was chilled ~ 
to the heart with a chaotic onslaught of 
fear. 

“ Rulliffson, I can’t open my eye!” 

The Dane sat up and caught his com- 
panion’s arm. 

“ Dub, try! You’ve got to try!” 
stumbled across the deck and was back ~ 
presently. ‘“ Here, McClaron, I’ve brought ~ 
you a rag soaked in water.” 

Dub bathed the swollen, aching flesh, ~ 
and, though it cost him immeasurable pain, ~ 
forced the lids apart with his fingers. At 
first he had to hold them, but finally the — 
narrow slit remained without support. He 
saw the sky, the sea, the ship. Then he 
looked toward Rulliffson. 

The blind man was leaning forward, in- 
tense, white-faced, solicitous. 

“ How about it, Dub? Can you see?” 

“ Yes, it’s all right now.” 

The Dane sighed with relief and sat 
down heavily. 

VI 


THE light quickened and became intense. 
Poised on the ocean’s rim appeared the 
sun, a majestic sphere of gold, vibrant yet 
motionless. Gone were the softening shad- 
ows that had enveloped the ship, and sharp- 
ly distinct was every splintered fragment 
of her deck. Then, between sun and sea, 
there was visible a widening gap, blue, 
transparent, infinite. 

McClaron stood up and gazed across the 
soundless roll of sapphire water. Far 
ahead a faint haze rested motionless, like a 
smoke bank upon the swells. Could it be 
land? 

He wanted to tell Rulliffson, but pity for 
the Dane forbid. The great Norseman was 
still sitting, head forward, his hands gripped 
between his knees. To arouse false hope 
was only to be needlessly cruel. 

Dub watched with breathless eagerness. 
The unsubstantial haze seemed far remote, 
as if the vault of space lay in between. The 
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derelict drifted with the current, its aim- 
less roll no longer marked by the uneven 
jerk and quiver that had been like an ani- 
mate memory of the storm. It was a 
placid, quiet movement—a conquered thing 
that obeyed the will of mastering water. 

Rulliffson shifted and put out a hand to 
where McClaron had been sitting. Miss- 
ing his companion, he was caught by un- 
controllable fear. His shout awoke echoes 
in the vessel’s peak. 

“ Dub, where are you?” 

“T’m here, Rulliffson,” McClaron an- 
swered in a voice that was tense despite 
his effort to be calm. 

The Dane misconstrued the sound, and 
stood up hastily. There was resignation 
yet appeal in his swift speech. 

“You don’t bear me malice, Dub? You 
aren’t mad at anything?” 

“ No, Rulliffson.” 

McClaron was intent upon the distant 
haze. It was less vaporous now—more like 
a dense cloud lifting from the sea. 

“Dub!” The Dane’s voice was even 
more distressed. “ You can still keep your 
eye open?” 

“Yes.” The answer carried an under- 
tone of excitement. 

“ What is it, Dub?” 

McClaron caught the Norseman’s hand 
and stood, fearful, expectant, grim. The 
cloud was nearer now, its outline clearly 
visible. Irregular, varying in hue, solid, 
it stood against the roll of billowing water. 

“Land, Rulliffson, land! There’s an 
island over there!” 

The cry burst from McClaron’s lips, a 
shout of palpitant joy. Rulliffson’s fingers 
closed spasmodically over Dub’s. He tried 
to speak, faltered, and said at last: 

“ Java, maybe! It’s surely land — you 
can’t be mistaken?” 

Under the full glare of morning sun, the 
crest of mountains lifted, substantial, se- 
cure, reassuring. 

“No, I can see the hills. It’s land!” 

Of one accord they burst into a jubilant 
yell. They stamped the deck and tightened 
the grip of hands. Then, suddenly, as if 
at the same instant they had sensed some 
invisible danger, they were again silent. 
The captain was the first to speak. 

“Dub, we can’t steer the hull. There’s 
reefs around all these islands. We'll smash 
on them!” 

McClaron did not answer. 


A long time 
passed before the Dane continued slowly: 
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“ A good man could swim ashore in a 
calm sea. Dub, when we hit, you can 
make it safe enough. You can see to swim. 
I’d as like go the wrong way; and anyhow, 
a blind man in the water wouldn’t have the 
ghost of a show. You'll not remember any- 
thing against me?” 

McClaron’s throat prevented an imme- 
diate answer. He was awed by the sim- 
plicity of Rulliffson’s resignation, stirred 
by a deep sense of admiration for the 
Dane’s courage. 

Near by was a piece of rope. He caught 
it up and placed one end in the blind man’s 
hand. 

“Tie that to your waist,” he ordered 
huskily. “I'll keep the other end. We'll 
make it together. You can tell from the 
pull which way to swim.” 

Again silence closed around them. The 
heat was becoming a torture to their bat- 
tered faces. The blind man did not fasten 
the rope about his waist, but fingered the 
end awkwardly. 

The current was bearing the derelict on 

an angle toward the end of the island. Mc- 
Claron could see the white beach now, and 
beyond it a wall of vegetation. Then he 
detected the heave and break of swells on 
a reef. The water had changed from blue 
to green. 
“Dub ”—the Dane spoke with a quiet 
forcefulness new to him—*“ will you prom- 
ise to tell me if you find you can’t make 
it, towing me in?” 

“T will,” McClaron answered, not ad- 
mitting the possibility in his mind. “ Tie 
it, man!” 

In the distance there was a rift in the 
vegetation, and a small bay was visible. 
McClaron could see the tropical town lying 
along the shore, a wharf or two, and a 
steam cutter. Had they seen his stick with 
the white rag flying? Would they come? 

The derelict would drift past the harbor, 
striking the reef perhaps a quarter of a mile 
beyond. He decided not to mention the 
government boat. It might not come out 
in time. Then, unable to bear with silence, 
he muttered his hope aloud. 

Rulliffson listened, but did not speak. 

They passed the mouth of the bay and 
rolled over green swells toward the white 
line of foam upon the reef. 

“It won’t be long,” McClaron stated. 

The cutter steamed out of the harbor 
and headed toward the derelict. It was a 
fast boat, moving under full steam. 
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They were within a few hundred yards 
of the reef when the government boat drew 
alongside and tossed a grappling hook 
aboard. 

A moment later the British captain 
climbed to the deck of the drifting schoon- 
er. He found a great square-headed Dane 
facing the sun with swollen, discolored 
flesh, unmindful of the blazing rays, not 
conscious of the light. 

“You brought it through!” the blind 
Dane was saying. “ You did it, Dub Mc- 
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Claron! Lord, Lord, but one eye’s a king’s 
wealth. Dub, you don’t bear me malice?” 
“ None, Rulliffson. Here’s help!” 


And that is the account the government 
men gave afterward of the last speech that 
passed between Rulliffson and his compan- 
ion before they were taken from the 
schooner. Later, the story ran from port 
to port, and wherever Rulliffson was known 
men spoke with awe of the “dub” who 
brought his enemy safe to land. 





The Bearded Pitcher 


THE METEORIC CAREER OF THE BASEBALL PHENOMENON 
FROM COUGAR PASS 


By James W. Egan 


Bootes, has its share of queer 


crackers, and they ain’t all left-hand- 

ers, either. Funny flounders just 
naturally will force their way into the old 
exhibitions of sock and shag. 

Of course, some of these drakes are dizzy 
above the listeners. Probably only the 
good Lord and Judge Landis realize how 
many goofy gulls crawl into sweat shirts; 
but I don’t mean them exactly. What I 
have in mind is the occasional odd egg who 
drifts onto the diamond looking no more 
like a ball tosser- than two wafers and a 
cup of tea resemble a hearty meal, and 
proceeds to cross the startled world. 

I’ve been crying for my base knocks 
some seasons now, and I’ve orbed all kinds 
of pecans in and out of the showers, but I 
don’t think none of them ever threw me 
the throb I was handed while pastiming 
with the Cascade City club in the North- 
ern Pacific loop, last year. 

It was around the first of June, and we 
wasn’t going so grand. Kewpie Ray’s 
Kalakima clan was leading the league by 
countless kilometers, and we was a bad 
third. Billy Collins, a new manager and 
an ex-college boy, was handling the club, 
and it seemed to yours particularly that he 
had raked together a pretty good aggrega- 


tion for Class B, which is the rating of the 
Northern Pacific. 

All except the chuckers. In the spring 
there had been about a hundred pitchers on 
hand, and several of ’em acted like flinging 
fools; but they was only morning-glories. 
Three weeks after the season opened only 
two guys on the heaving staff could be 
trusted to work more than four frames 
without endangering the lives of their field- 
ers. The other three or four delivery clerks 
was more uncertain than a woman’s com- 
plexion before breakfast. 

This first week in June we was battling 

at home against the Seapolis Sockers, one 
of the best clouting clubs in the circuit. 
On Tuesday morning — the series started 
that afternoon—I happened to be loafing 
around the lobby of the Connolly Hotel 
with Billy Collins when Doc Varden, presi- 
dent of the Cascades, ambled in with a 
telegram. 
“ Just heard from the Seals, Billy,” he 
addresses the manager. “ Can’t spare any 
pitchers now. You simply can’t get a man 
worth his coffee and sinkers out of the 
Coast League.” 

“ Well, we ain’t never gonna catch up 
with Kewpie Ray if we don’t get some 
pitching,” Billy says. 
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“1 know it; but what are you going to 
do?” wails Doc. “ Real hurlers are scarcer 
than week day fans. I’ve been wiring for 
weeks. The Giants and Mack Conrad 
promised me some help, but it hasn’t shown 
up. Then there was that swell prospect in 
California who flivvered, and—well, we’re 
just up against it for talent.” 

Both Billy and he buzzed about the 
club’s hard luck for the next ten minutes, 
with me tossing in my tenor tones now and 
then. I was one of the veterans of the 
team, and kind of popular with Doc Var- 
den and some of the business men backing 
the Cascades. Billy Collins himself was 
never above accepting advice from me 
when I had it to give. 

Ever since sitting down in the lobby I 
had been parked next to a hombre who was 
well hidden by a spreading paper. He 
continued to lurk behind his sheet for a 
few minutes after Doc Varden came in. 
Then he suddenly dropped it, and I got a 
glance at his map. 

Believe me, he was a funny-looking 
cooky. His brown, curly hair was so long 
it draped about his shoulders. In addition, 
he possessed a set of whiskers almost as 
long as one of Babe Ruth’s smacks. It 
was a cinch bet he didn’t know any bar- 
bers by their first names. 

Regarding us all calmly for a second, 
this brother to the Sutherland Sisters clears 
his throat. 

“Your pardon, gentlemen,” he gargles, 
“ but I couldn’t help hearing some of your 
conversation. As I take a deep interest in 
baseball, I thought I might be able to help 
you.” 

This bird certainly didn’t look as if base- 
ball was one of his dishes, and Doc Varden 
and Billy Collins handed him puzzled 
stares. 

“You need pitchers, it appears,” goes 
on he of all the hair. “ Well, I know of a 
fairly good hurler who might be of use to 
you.” 

“Tf he’s any good at all, he’ll be of use 
to us,” says Doc, who don’t believe in pass- 
ing up information, no matter what its 
source. 

“Who is this jewel of a chucker?” 
chimes in Billy. 

The stranger gently stroked his luxuriant 
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a Why, myself,” he responds. 
“You? Say, are you trying to kid some- 
body?” squawks the manager. 
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Doc Varden was no less startled. 

“Surely you ain’t serious, friend?” he 
says in the soothing tone commonly used 
in addressing the more or less balmy. “ At 
your a 

This bearded bird smiled. 

“My age!” he chirps. “ Why, I’m not 
old. I’m young enough to be your son, 
and I'll wager I have several years the 
better of either of your companions. Don’t 
let my appearance deceive you.” 

Well, that was another shock for us, and 
I guess we gave him the old up and up for 
fair. We soon discovered he was youthful- 
appearing around the eyes and that part 
of his face not hidden by herbage. 

“My mistake!” Doc finally apologizes. 
“ Your—your beard fooled us. Of course, 
you must belong to—” 

“My father was a member of a cult 
which don’t believe in the cutting of hair. 
He raised me to believe as he did, but I 
don’t think it has lessened what little base- 
ball ability I may have,” comes with some 
dignity from this peculiar person. 

“ Assuredly not,” spills Doc. “I’ve 
heard of your religion, in a way, I guess. 
You come from some town in—in Michi- 
gan, don’t you?” 

“You probably mean Benton Harbor. 
No, I am not from that place. Father lived 
there a number of years, but I’m a Wash- 
ington product. I was born in a little vil- 
lage east of the mountains, called Cougar 
Pass. I learned to play ball with the rest 
of the kids, and though I suppose they 
thought me awfully queer, they seemed to 
respect my pitching. I’m not a fanatic. 
I like baseball very much, and so did 
father, while he lived. I would like to suc- 
ceed at the sport, and I think I can.” 

“ How old are you, Mr.—” begins Doc. 

“ My name is Dunkinson—Cedric Dun- 
kinson,” is the reply. “I am just twenty- 
four years of age.” 

“ Well, we need pitchers, and we can 
give you a tryout, but—” Billy Collins 
shakes his head. 

“Look him over by all means, Billy,” 
warbles Doc. 

“ Better come out to the ball farm to- 
morrow morning — I’m going to give the 
boys some extra practice this week. We'll 
see what you can do in a suit. Got any 
shoes or stuff?” says the Cascade manager. 

“Oh, yes—I have everything but a suit. 
I'll report to you to-morrow morning, and 
thank you very much.” 
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After shaking mitts with Billy and Doc, 
the lad with the lace curtains strolled up to 
the desk, looking mightily pleased, and left 
us to chin to ourselves. 

“T don’t suppose he really can pitch for 
sour apples,” squawks the manager; “ but 
what a kick those whiskers will give my 
hard-cooked warriors!” 

“ He might be a pitcher at that,” war- 
bles Doc. “I heard of one of them Ben- 
ton Harbor guys being so good that the 
Chicago Cubs was going to sign him up, 
draperies and all.” 

“Don’t say a word about him to the 
bunch, Larry,” Billy grins at me. “ T'll 
spring him as a surprise to-morrow, and 
it “ll be all the funnier.” 

I didn’t say a word, although I lamped 
Mr. Cedric Dunkinson up in the stands 
that afternoon. Somehow or other, the 
thought of all that shrubbery on the mound 
made me chuckle to myself so much that 
a couple of the athletes asked me if I was 
getting dizzy at last. 


II 


WE beat Seapolis in the opener, eight to 
six, with Henry Robson, our best right- 
hander, on the slab. Henry was hit hard, 


but not as hard as we slammed two of Joe 
Morse’s chuckers. Robson, who was a 
sweet young sticker, and Steve Carlson, 
the big catcher, helped themselves to hom- 
ers over the port wall, and Speed Miller, 
our outfield phenom, smeared the onion 
for five safe socks. Added to numerous 
blows from the rest of us, Cascade City 
got enough to cop. 

Morning practice on Wednesday brought 
out Cedric Dunkinson, whiskers and every- 
thing. What a wallop he was in a baseball 
unie! Not that he wasn’t a well-built, 
husky bird, but that mess of hair! It 
made him a scream. Some of the boys 
didn’t get through laughing all forenoon. 
I even heard Gene Gamble and Johnny 
Nolan, who had been out the night before, 
growl that they must be having the prize 
hangover of the season. 

The strange-looking recruit must have 
appreciated he was a merry riot to the rest 
of us, but it didn’t seem to rattle him. He 
chucked to us in batting practice for a 
while, and I’ll squawk he had something. 
A lot of us were lucky to nick him for 
fouls. 

Later on he warmed up with Steve Carl- 
son, while Doc Varden and Billy Collins 
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looked on. The veteran Steve was en- 
thused when Cedric finished. 

“ By golly, boys, he’s got oceans of 
stuff!” he remarks. 

“T believe that duck can pitch,” Johnny 
Nolan tells me. “ When I first piped him 
this morning, though, I sure figured it was 
last night’s moon!” 

“ First look I had at him nearly put me 
on the water wagon for keeps,” adds Gene 
Gamble. “He ain’t a bad pitcher, at 
that.” 

“T'll say he ain’t,” gargles young Lee 
Kelly, the shortstop; “but don’t he look 
funny? Won’t Seapolis ride him? It’s a 
wonder he don’t get tangled up in his whis- 
kers when he winds up!” 

Cedric certainly was a card, and I re- 
gretted that Hap O’Connor, the Coast’s 
great baseball humorist, wasn’t with us 
this season to do those lace curtains full 
justice—or injustice, for it would be all 
the same to Hap. 

Southpaw Phil Harvey, the only reliable 
heaver besides Robson, went in the box for 
us Wednesday afternoon, but Phil had 
nothing but an unanswered prayer. He 
was smashed for six hits and four runs in 
the first stanza, and if it hadn’t been for a 
double killing that Gene Gamble started 
and Steve Carlson finished, Seapolis might 
’a’ knocked down the fences. 

Billy Collins knew Harvey was through 
for the day, and he warmed up Cedric dur- 
ing our short half of the canto. 

Maybe you can feature the yell that went 
up when our whiskered recruit took the hill 
in the second inning. The fans shrieked, 
and the sport scribes wabbled. The Seap- 
olis bench was one huge howl, and Joe 
Morse, manager of their club, doubled up 
on the coaching line, holding both sides. 

“Where you hiding, pitcher?” he yelps. 
“Come out of that underbrush and let’s 
see you!” 

“Old Joe Bush himself!” cries Dizzy 
Coffman across the diamond. 

“ Ba-a-a! Ba-a-a!” Morse imitates a 
goat. 

“ Get out of there, Father Time!” comes 
from Coffman, older than the hills himself. 

The Seapolis bench sends out a chorus 
of witty remarks: 

“When you going to harvest your crop, 
brother?” 

“Want to borrow my safety razor?” 

“T think it’s old man Ostermoor himself. 
See the mattress?” 
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“Look out for yourself, Gene Gamble. 
That’s what comes of drinking hair tonic!” 

Amid all this clamor, the first Seapolis 
hitter busted Cedric for a rousing double 
against the score board. Of course, the 
noise redoubled. 

“T know who it is now!” yaps Joe 
Morse. “ It’s old Santa Claus. Christmas 
comes early this year. Where’s your rein- 
deer, Santa? You'll be back on the sleigh 
soon!” 

Red Hale, the umpire, took a few steps 
toward the enemy dugout. 

“T want you fellows on that bench to 
leave this pitcher alone!” he shouts. “ Stop 
riding him right now!” 

He chases Morse to the pit. From third 
base I heard Cedric speak. 

“ Thank you, umpire,” he utters; “ but 
their little pleasantries don’t bother me— 
not the least bit.” 

With that he coolly coiled up and shot 
a quick one down the slot. Two of the 
next three Seapolites perished on strikes, 
and the other popped a weak foul to Billy 
Collins, who covered the initial bag. 

Not a score was made off Cedric the re- 
mainder of the brawl, and I don’t think he 
yielded more than three or four safe 
thumps. He used a whistling fast ball and 
a sweeping hook, and his control was 
pretty. In spite of Red Hale’s admoni- 
tion, Joe Morse and his sterling athletes 
endeavored to pull some razzing from the 
bench, but Cedric never bent an ear. The 
whiskers might have been present, but no 
goat, if you follow me. 

We lost the old combat, four to one, 
chiefly because Fullerton, the Seapolis slab- 
ber, turned in some flossy flipping himself. 
Nevertheless, the Cougar Pass chucker 
proved to everybody on the lot he was an 
ace in the box—not a jack. 

Cedric’s waving whiskers and tidy throw- 
ing earned him more newspaper space than 
a couple of murder trials. The next day 
every fan in Cascade City, whether at the 
game or not, had heard of our hairy new 
hurler. 

Billy Collins put him in to pitch again 
Saturday afternoon, as Cedric had quite 
naturally demurred against Sunday ball. 
However, the mob which turned out to see 
the bearded boxman toil outnumbered 
many a Sabbath crowd. 

The new twirler didn’t disappoint the 
bugs. He blanked the slugging opposition 
with three measly knocks, and helped him- 
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self to a corking triple with two men on. 
This three-bagger sure eased the onlookers 
a thrill. Cedric chasing madly around the 
hassocks with his shrubbery stretching out 
in the breeze was worth the price of admis- 
sion, war tax included. 

Just the same, “ Curtains from Cougar 
Pass,” as Johnny Nolan liked to call him, 
was a high-class heavist, and by the 
Fourth he had piled up eight wins in ten 
tussles. 

The Cascades was now in second place, 
but Kewpie Ray’s crew was still leading us 
by beaucoup points. While Cedric had 
been an awful boost to our club, there was 
a couple of weak spots yet. O’Toole, a 
youngster in left field who had started out 
hitting four hundred, had blown after the 
first trip around the loop, and couldn’t hit 
a hook with a shovel. Billy Collins had 
even benched him several times and sent 
Henry Robson to his garden; and though 
Henry could hit and haul in the hoists, he 
was needed on the old mound. 

Another thing that Billy Collins couldn’t 
seem to curb was the tendency on the part 
of three or four athletes to guzzle any and 
all varieties of the wet dynamite peddled 
about in towns of the Northern Pacific cir- 
cuit since the drouth of 1915. Any cooky 
knows that booze to a ball tosser ain’t what 
ham is to eggs. Too many young players 
these days—oh, well, squawking to ’em is 
just like trying to toss cherries through a 
stone wall. 

As might be expected, our whiskered 
pitching wonder didn’t approve of strong 
drink. Though he was one of those birds 
who seem to love to keep to themselves— 
he would stand for no roommate—I heard 
him express his sentiments on moonshine 
and kindred killing waters to some of the 
erring ones. 

III 


THE day after the firecracker holiday 
Doc Varden cheered Cascade City with the 
tidings that he had secured the release of 
a good extra gardener carried by a Coast 
League club. Stillman was his name. 

“ Ted Stillman? Oh, I know him!” says 
big Steve Carlson. ‘“ Ted’s a good ball 


player. Ain’t very old, either, though he’s 

been playing seven or eight years. There’s 

a fellow who used to step high and hand- 

some until he got married. He was a wild 

ane; but Mrs. Stillman stopped that, I 
ear.” 
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“ T’ll say so!” chimes in Slush Andrews, 
the other catcher. “ I’ve played ball with 
Ted. His wife is a go-getter, and no fool- 
ing. She’s the boss of that family; but 
she has a cute younger sister that lives 
with them—unless she married lately. Ted 
bringing his wife with him, I wonder?” 

“ His wife and her sister,” remarks Billy 
Collins. “ They’re going to live in Cascade 
City this summer.” 

“T thought so. Ted’s wife keeps her eye 
on him all the time,” Slush grins. “ He'll 
stay in shape here.” 

“ Several of my noble athletes ought to 
have that kind of wife,” gargles Billy. 
“Too bad she ain’t got a dozen unmarried 
sisters!” 

Ted Stillman was a welcome addition to 
the club, and no mistake. His wife was a 
severe-looking lady, but her sister proved 
to be a sweet, dainty little fluff who pro- 
ceeded to knock over the impressionable 
youngsters pronto and immediate. Johnny 
Nolan, Speed Miller, and Henry Robson 
fell for her fairly hard. 

But harder than any of them tumbled 
the bearded brother, Cedric of Cougar Pass. 
Little May Fleming—I think that was her 
last name—captured the fringed flinger in 
the thinkling of a bright blue eye. He 
was terrible bashful, though, and slow 
about seizing his opportunities. 

I guess Miss May figured he was a kind 
of nut, yet she liked him. You know how 
women are. Any egg in the world is apt 
to ring the bell with some dame, whether 
he has more hair than the Rockester cough 
mechanics or no herbage at all. 

Strangely enough, the henpecked Ted 
Stillman didn’t care for Cedric. He claimed 
to have no special reason—just disliked the 
whiskered chucker on general principles. 
More than once, in the showers, I lamped 
the new outfielder scowling over at Cougar 
Pass’s contribution to the art of hurling 
the apple. Stillman had an ugly scar on 
his left temple, and whenever he scowled 
it gave him a vicious look. How in the 
world was Cedric, with his bashfulness, his 
shrubbery, and a brother-in-law bucking 
against him, ever to reach first base as far 
as the charming May was concerned? 

We went into August snapping at the 
heels of Kalakima. Kewpie Ray was wor- 
ried, even if the did have a nice ball club. 
The Cascades had him for a series of six 
games on the home farm, and our outfit 
was certainly busting along at a sweet clip. 


Cedric, Robson, and Harvey were chucking 
nobly, and Stillman had put a lot of punch 
in the attack. 

The bearded one beat Kalakima in the 
opening clash, turning in a beautiful per- 
formance. It narrowed Kewpie Ray’s lead 
to one brawl. 

“ Del Donegan, scout for the Yanks, is 
going to be here this week,” Doc Varden 
tells some of us who were around the lobby 
of the Connolly that evening. “ Particu- 
larly to watch Dunkinson. Old Lace Cur- 
tains may look funny on the mound, but 
New York could use a real pitcher, and he 
certainly is one. What a game he tossed 
this afternoon!” 

“Do you know,” warbles Stillman, who 
had rammed two doubles during the mati- 
née, “that every time I see Dunkinson 
pitch he reminds me more and more of 
somebody I can’t place? He can heave, all 
right, but there’s something familiar in his 
delivery.” 

“He never pitched anywhere but Cougar 
Pass,” I says. 

“No?” squawks the outfielder. “ Well, 
maybe so; but the don’t look like no guy 
who learned all he knew in some hick burg. 
Queer a bird with all his stuff and his Joe 
Bush make-up wouldn’t have been heard 
of; yet they tell me he came and asked for 
a tryout.” 

“ He did that,” avers Doc. 

“ And I knew he wasn’t no yokel the 
first ball he chucked at me,” Steve Carlson 
chirps. ‘“ He knows a lot about pitching, 
whiskers or no whiskers.” 

“TI suppose none of you birds ever 
stopped to think them whiskers might not 
be real,” observes Stillman. “ Did you 
ever watch that boy under the shower? 
He’s mighty careful not to wet his head or 
beard much, ain’t he? And he won’t stand 
for any roomy, which is odd.” 

“You think he’s wearing a disguise?” 
breaks in Johnny Nolan. “ What for?” 

“IT don’t know,” confesses Stillman. “I 
ain’t no detective; but there’s something 
familiar about his throwing, to me, and 
I'll bet I’ve seen him some place where he 
didn’t have whiskers.” 

“Well, as long as he wins games for us, 
we should worry,” says Doc, probably tak- 
ing into consideration Stillman’s dislike for 
Cedric. “ Maybe his whiskers help fool 
the hitters. I think they’re real. Ain’t 
there ‘hundreds of ducks like him in Ben- 
ton Harbor and other places?” 
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Still, I could see Doc was a bit troubled, 
for all that; and Billy Collins and one or 
two others appeared kind of thoughtful. 


IV 


Tue series with Kalakima sawed forth 
and back until Saturday’s session. The 
winning of this mélée would shove us into 
first place, and Cedric not having heaved 
since Tuesday, Billy put the curtained 
- chucker from Cougar Pass in the old shell 
hole. 

Just before the umpire called for action, 
we found that Del Donegan, the scout, was 
in the grand stand. 

When a major league scout is giving 
some bright bush star the once over, the 
said star usually turns in one of his rot- 
tenest games of the year; but Cedric didn’t 
follow the general custom. He never threw 
a better brawl all that season, holding Kew- 
pie Ray’s clouters to a pair of scratch clicks 
and tumbling them out of the top hole. 
As the sport authors say, he had everything 
and then some. 

Doc Varden, Billy Collins, Del Donegan, 
and yours hungrily dined together after the 
contest. Del and I went to school as kids 
and broke windows in the same ward to- 
gether, and that’s how I happened to horn 
in on the party. 

The chatter was all baseball, of course. 
During the sirloin and shoestring spuds, 
Cedric’s pitching came in for warm praise 
from Doc Varden. 

“He has whiskers in his wind-up, all 
right, and he certainly looks like a mistake 
out on the mound,” yodels the president 
of the Cascades; “ but let me tell you that 
he can pitch. Your Yanks could use a 
boxman of his ability.” 

“ And that Benton Harbor foliage ought 
to make him a drawing card in the Babe’s 
class,” adds Billy Collins. 

“ Well,” Del says slowly, “I reckon the 
Yanks could find a place for a bird who 
chucks like he chucked to-day; but I’m not 
sure there’s a place for this particular 
bird.” 

“ How come?” I butt in. 

“The minute Dunkinson walked into the 
box he reminded me of some one I knew. 
Before three innings passed it dawned on 
me, and I had his style placed,” observes 
the scout. “In his build, his action, and 
his use of stuff he’s a dead ringer for Rum- 
my Wilcox.” 


“ Wilcox?” Billy Collins gasps. “ You 
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—you don’t mean the Rummy Wilcox who 
was mixed up in the big scandals a couple 
of years ago, and—” 

“ And was barred from organized ball,” 
concludes Del. “ Rummy ain’t old, you 
know. He was one of the best pitchers in 
the big time, and—well, your chucker is 
Rummy’s double, except for the whiskers.” 

“Good Lord!” squawks poor Doc. 
“ You don’t think we’ve been harboring an 
outcast from baseball like Rummy Wilcox, 
do you? Surely Cedric ain’t the same 
man!” 

“T don’t say he is,” Del chirps; “ but he 
looks like him, and you must admit your 
man came to your club in a funny way.” 

“This is serious,” growls Billy. “If 
we’ve been usin’ a blacklisted pitcher, 
there’ll be the devil to pay!” 

I knew he was thinking of what Ted 
Stillman had squawked about Cedric a few 
days before. 

“T’m certainly going to get at the bot- 
tom of it!” yodels Doc. “ Even if it costs 
us the rag, I’ll learn the truth. My club 
ain’t a refuge for scoundrels like Wilcox!” 

“ Now, now!” I put in. “ Don’t jump 
at conclusions. Del may be wrong. Cedric 
probably ain’t Rummy Wilcox at all. Why 
not quietly go about the matter and learn 
what you can? Send somebody to this 
place, Cougar Pass, and get a line on our 
bearded brother.” 

“Tll go myself — to-night,” says the 
president. “This thing must be cleared 
up right now!” 

“ And not a word of this leaks out until 
we know what’s what,” cautions Billy. 
“Tf possible, I won’t use Dunkinson in 
the box again—that is, till you are back, 
Doc.” 

Still, some things will get abroad, and 
in some manner Ted Stillman—however, 
I’m getting too far down the score board. 


V 


On Wednesday of the next week nothing 
had been heard from Doc. We were tack- 
ling Yancouver on the local onion patch, 
and our hold on first place was so slight 
that a defeat might bump us off the peak. 
We'd lost Tuesday, and we needed a victory 
Wednesday, for Kalakima was coming right 
along with Seapolis. 

Rob Rounds’s Yancouverites drove two 
heavers to the woods, but we rallied and 
knotted the count in the fifth. In the sixth 
they smacked over one, and almost made a 














dozen, off Monty Gross, our third chuck- 
ing choice. We tied again in the last sec- 
tion of the stanza, and several of the boys 
wanted Billy to shove in Cedric for the re- 
mainder of the game. He hadn’t worked 
since Saturday, and seemed keen to toil. 

“ We need this game, and he could save 
it for us,” Billy says to me; “ but if he is 
Rummy Wilcox—” 

“T don’t believe he is,” I gargle bluntly; 
“no matter what Del Donegan thinks.” 

Billy frowned heavily, and finally sent 
Cedric to the box in the seventh. Yan- 
couver touched him up for two runs, when 
he walked a couple of batters and handed 
big Hank Stilson a groover that was socked 
to the score board for three tufts. Follow- 
ing this, however, our whiskered heaver 
chucked regular ball and set down three 
stickers in a row. 

Ted Stillman was sore over Stilson’s 
triple, which he had shagged. 

“You ought to know better than give 
him that kind of ball,” he snaps. “ He al- 
ways hits em.” 

“When I want your advice I'll ask for 
it,” retorts Cedric, in an unusually impo- 
lite tone for him. 

Stillman grouched heavily the rest of 
the inning. In the eighth, however, he put 
us ahead by Ruthing the apple out of the 
park with two on. 

“ Now I’ve give you a lead, see if you 
can hold it!” he says to Cedric. 

“You know what I said about your ad- 
vice,” responds the bearded brother, toss- 
ing him a mighty wicked look. 

“Friendly, huh?” mutters little Lee 
Kelly, as we walk out for the first of the 
ninth. “I hear that Ted Stillman and 
Curtains had a row over Miss Fleming last 
night. Sister-in-law don’t seem to mind 
Ted very well!” 

With two gone in the ninth, a Yancouver 
man singled, and Hank Stilson busted an- 
other triple, tying the score. Cedric got 
two and nothing on Littell, who followed 
Stilson, and then unhooked a wild heave 
that permitted Hank to score. Littell 
fanned on the next pitch; but Vancouver 
was one tally to the good, and they held us 
in our half. The game went to them, and 
we flopped from first place. 

In the clubhouse a spirit of murder 
reigned. Ted Stillman was close to raving. 

“T’ve heard of guys throwing ball 
games,” ,he yelps, “‘ but I didn’t believe it 
until I seen it with my own eyes!” 
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Whiskered Cedric stepped toward the 
outfielder. . 

“ Another crack out of you, and I’ll—” 

“ That ’Il be enough!” barks Billy Col- 
lins. ‘“ There’s something wrong, Dunkin- 
son. You've been under suspicion for sev- 
eral days, and we’re going to settle it right 
now. Who are you, anyway?” 

For a second the bearded chucker seemed 
to shrink back, and then he says: 

“ Why—why, you fellows know who I 
am. I—” 

“Well, I for one don’t know who you 
are!” The clubhouse door slams, and Doc 
Varden is among us. “I’ve just made a 
tour of eastern Washington. I can find no 
place called Cougar Pass, or any one who 
ever heard of it. More than that, I can 
find no one who knows or ever saw a whis- 
kered pitcher named Dunkinson. Now, 
who are you, Mr. Longbeard?” 

Cedric sank back on a bench. 

““T guess the game is up,” he says dully. 

“You bet the game is up!” busts from 
Ted Stillman. “ Show the boys your face, 
Rummy! Off with the fake whiskers! 
You’ve worn ’em long enough!” He makes 
a leap at Cedric’s foliage. ‘ Here is Mr. 
Wilcox—the blot on decent baseball!” 

To the astonishment of most of the no- 
ble athletes, he tears away the shubbery 
decorating the chucker’s face and head, ex- 
posing the smoothly youthful countenance 
of a mighty handsome chap. 

With the rude removal of the draperies 
a vast surprise was also registered on Still- 
man’s face. 

“Why, you— you ain’t Rummy Wil- 
cox!” he mumbles. 

“No, I ain’t Wilcox,” says the young 
man. “I’m bad enough, but not that bad. 
I never sold out on a ball game in my life. 
Believe me, that defeat to-day was not in- 
tentional. I guess I was tryin’ too hard to 
win; but I suppose rl never get a chance 
to redeem myself now.’ 

“Who the devil are you, if you ain’t 
Wilcox?” squawks Doc. 

“‘ Oh, I'll make a clean breast of it! It’s 
been on my conscience too long already,” 
comes from the lips of the late Cedric. “I 
am really Frank Goddard—” 

“The young phenom from California 
that was signed last winter, and never re- 
ported this spring?” says Doc. 

“You will soon know why. You would 
hardly expect a—a murderer to report, 
would you?” 
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“ Murderer? Oh, good Lord!” breaks 
from Doc. 

“Yes, a murderer—and I’m going to 
give myself up as soon as I tell you the 
story. It ‘ll show you what boozing may 
do for a young player. When I warned 
some of you fellows about drink, it wasn’t 
merely because I was playing a part. I 
know! Believe me, I know!” 

You can tell the old globe he had us lis- 
tening closely. 

“It happened last winter in Los Ange- 
les,” says our surprising slabbist. “I was 
in a cheap resort, very drunk. I’d been 
having trouble with another fellow, who 
was nearly as pickled as I was. About 
everybody in the joint was ready for trou- 
ble, anyway. A rough-house started —a 
regular free-for-all. This bird threw a bot- 
tle at me, and missed. I got hold of a 
piece of a club and smashed him on the 
head. I didn’t know I’d done for him, 
but one of my near neighbors yelled I’d 
killed him, so I beat it. I was lucky enough 
to get away from Los Angeles. I landed 
in a small town near Spokane—the name 
ain’t Cougar Pass, though—and stayed in 
hiding. The winter went by, and still I 
was free. I wanted to play ball—I love 


baseball as much as anything on earth— 
yet I knew I’d probably be nabbed the 
minute I showed up in public. Then I re- 
membered this whiskered pitcher who near- 


ly went to the Cubs. I got a costumer to 
fix me up, and I came to Cascade City in 
my long-haired get-up. I invented a name 
and a past, and wouldn’t pitch Sundays, 
and all that stuff. I’m surprised I got by 
so long. I’ve always feared discovery, and 
my conscience hasn’t been at rest. And 
when I met—well, I won’t go into it, Still- 
man. A murderer has no right to—” 

“ Where did you say this happened—in 
Los Angeles?” 

A queer expression is on the outfielder’s 
face. 

“ Up in a cholo place in Sonoratown one 
Saturday night,” groans Goddard. “ Oh, 
I hit him hard enough to kill him, I guess! 
I was full of dynamite and crazy mad.” 


“ But you didn’t kill him,” asserts Still- _ 


“ I know—because I’m the guy you 
You’re the bird who give me this 
scar!” He points out the disfigurement 
we often had noticed. “I always thought 
I had met you some place, but I couldn’t 
quite remember. When I heard you were 
supposed to be Rummy Wilcox, I figured 


man. 
hit. 
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that was it, for I’ve played ball against 
Rummy. Now it is clear, though. I re- 
call battling with some crazy young goof, 
and him hitting me with a club—darn near 
killed me, but I’m pretty tough. So—” 

“You the man I hit? And you ain’t 
dead?” 

How Frank Goddard’s visage lights up 
at this! 

“ No, I ain’t dead,” grimly gargles Still- 
man; “and I’m going to get even right 
now for that wallop on the bean. I'll just 
beat the tar out of you!” 

“ Wait a minute!” squawks Doc Varden, 
looking a lot happier than he had been. 
“ Cedric —I mean Frank — ain’t Rummy 
Wilcox, thank the Lord, and he ain’t no 
murderer, either! Everything has turned 
out better than could be hoped, and there 
needn’t be any further trouble. Seems to 
me you were both to blame. You were 
both drunk, and you threw a bottle at him 
first, Stillman. It’s a cinch Goddard has 
learned his lesson, what booze can do to a 
young player. We need his trusty pitch- 
ing arm the rest of this season, and we’re 
going to have it, too!” 

“ But no man can slug me and—” fumes 
the outfielder. 

“ By the way, Ted,” I cut in, cruel and 
direct, “ your wife and your sister-in-law 
told me you got your scar when you fell 
down a flight of steps. If you keep up 
this grudge, I’m afraid the ladies will learn 
what really happened, and then—well, it 
may be unpleasant for you.” 

“Why not let bygones be bygones?” 
quickly chirps Billy Collins, handing me a 
grin on the side. ‘“ Shake hands and call 
it square, boys, and start all over again. 
You guys are liable to be relations some 
day, anyhow. I know Goddard is willing. 
Come on, Ted!” 

And Ted Stillman, who had suddenly 
become weak in the knees at the mention 
of his wife’s version of the scar, finally fol- 
lowed Billy’s suggestion. 

That’s about all, except that if you are 
a Northern Pacific loop fan, and have won- 
dered what happened to our star twirler’s 
whiskers in the Cascades’ final triumphant 
dash for the flag, you now know. 

I may mention, in conclusion, that Frank 
Goddard, without whiskers, but with a new 
wife, will soon be on his way to join the 
Yanks. Del Donegan muffed one on our 
chucker, but he pulled the right play the 
second time he saw him. 
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THE STORY OF A BRAVE GIRL’S UNAIDED BATTLE WITH THE 
WORLD 


By Mariom Trelawney 


XVIII 


HE two girls were alone, and they re- 

tired once more to Zoe’s bedroom. 

“ We'll talk while I primp.up,” 

she said. “ Then you come with me in the 

car, Dory. I’m going to meet Jack acci- 
dentally on purpose!” 

Zoe glanced disapprovingly at her 
friend’s gray princesse dress and frowzy 
black hat. After disappearing in her closet, 
she came out with a trim green hat and a 
pretty green cloak. 

“ Here, dear—you must take this. I'll 
give you a dress, too—take this. Throw 
away the things you have on.” 

Dory remonstrated, but the charm of the 
green hat was too much. When she had 
tried it on, she hugged Zoe and accepted 
all the gifts. 

“JT thought you liked antiques!” she 
said, laughing, as she drew off the old gray 
dress, which was literally unraveling at the 
crooked seams. 

“You certainly made a mess of it by 
marrying poor Jules,” Zoe told her friend, 
as if she were settling Dory’s affairs in her 
own mind. “ You might have married Bal- 
four and had all sorts of lovely things, so 
that Jules would have kept on loving you 
just the same. That is the real way to hap- 
piness for a woman.” 

Dory felt that she could no longer keep 
her secret from Zoe. That secret would 
surely be enough to change Zoe’s view of 
the situation. 

“Listen to me, Zodie,” she began. 
“ The most real happiness that can come to 
a woman has come to me. It is something 
from the beyond that comes because a 
woman loves a man. It comes within her 
very body and touches her very heart. It 


is holy—it is the responsibility of the love 
of a man and a woman. Zodie—” 

“What?” Zoe asked. ‘“ What? 
don’t mean, Dory—” 

“ You are the first one I have told it to, 
and for a little while you must keep it a 
secret. Oh, I hope it will be a boy, Zodie 
—a wonderful boy like Jules!” 

“You are going to have a child, Dory? 
Well, you are the silliest girl I know! I 
didn’t say anything much when you mar- 
ried Jules—you were so determined; but 
you did harm to him as well as yourself by 
doing it. Now you want to put this ex-_ 
pense on him—the expense of having a 
child is very heavy. Besides, you'll ruin 
your figure. The beautiful Dory O’Moore 
will turn into an old slob— that’s what 
you'll be! Happiness—piffle!” 

“ But, Zodie, you don’t understand!” 

“You say you love Jules— well, you 
have taken the surest way of losing him. 
I know what I’m talking about. Of course 
you haven’t told Jules—poor boy, without 
a cent and a rotten old miser for a father!” 

“Zoe, I’m going to him—to Jules’s 
father, and I shall tell him this. You don’t 
know him. Neither do I, for that matter; 
but I feel he will be glad of his first—his © 
only grandchild. It will make him human 
—he will understand Jules again. But, 
Zao" 

“ He? Well, that is the prize silly thing! 
He'll just be human enough to inform you 
of the fact that you’ve made your bed with 
a poor man, and now you can lie on it. 
Henry Balfour was perfectly right — you 
had no business, a beautiful girl like you, 
with your talent, marrying a poor artist. 
Ye gods, one doesn’t marry artists! They 
create beautiful things, they are wonderful 
lovers, but as husbands they are jokes!” 


You 
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Zoe’s vitality was equaled only by her 
assurance, and in Dory’s condition of nerv- 
ous weakness her friend’s cynical words 
penetrated. Again she felt that sweet 
weariness within the depths of her. She 
snuggled in the green coat, her eyes wide 
with wonder—could it be that something 
stirred? A faint fluttering within, like a 
bird stirring its wings—a sensation pro- 
found, exquisite! Zoe’s voice clanged like 
the beating of iron rails on a summer morn- 
ing, and the tender warmness was again 
quite still. 

“ Zoe!” Dory whispered. 
child as if he were already born. I’d go 
through anything for it. Ah, Zoe!” She 
sighed. “I am willing to die for this little 
child. I am willing to die for the happi- 
ness I have in feeling him there!” She 
paused for a moment; then she straight- 
ened her fine square shoulders, and her 
eyes mirrored her resolution. “ But I shall 
live to care for it, and I shall—oh, Zoe, I 
must make Jules’s father help us!” Sud- 
denly Dory was quite decided. “I have 
mated with the man who attracted me, 
physically and mentally, and I take the 
responsibility of our love in bearing his 
child. I would not be bought by that ugly 
Harry Balfour simply because he has 
money. You would be far happier, Zoe, 
if you went to Jack, who is your true mate, 
and worked for your living.” 

Zoe fixed the jeweled comb in her hya- 
cinth black hair, made an impatient ges- 
ture, and sought the heavens with her eyes. 

“My dear Dory, women are not paid 
anything much for their services. Where 
could I earn a decent living, unless on the 
stage? And you know that I have no tal- 
ent for acting. Even down in Felix’s office, 
women who do the same work as men get 
just half as much salary, simply because 
they are women.” 

“Of course Jack Harrington, and my 
husband—” began Dory, but Zoe would 
not let her go on. 

“T tell you, Jack and Jules are artists, 
and art does not pay. Artists are almost 
like women in their way — great powers 
spiritually, but undervalued. The real 
forces in the world to-day are rich men. 
They are all-powerful, they can have any- 
thing they want—any girl they want. I 
had sense enough to grasp my luck in Felix 
—it doesn’t keep me from seeing Jack. 
You were a fool when you passed up Harry 
Balfour!” 


“T love my 
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In Dory’s eyes came the mystical look 
of the prophet, as she answered in her low 
voice: 

“Ah, Zoe, what you say is terrible! 
There is truth in it, but those low stand- 
ards are going to be changed—changed by 
women. Men like Henry Balfour are not 
always going to be the autocrats of the 
world. Suffrage will better those condi- 
tions—the more I live and read, the more 
I am convinced of it. Enfranchised wom- 
en, I fully believe, will cleanse political and 
social conditions, and will place the big in- 
tellects in power, regardless of sex or ma- 
terial ions!” 

Zoe shrugged her slender shoulders and 
arranged some flowers in a Venetian vase 
in front of the ivory altar. 

“'You’d make a fascinating suffragette, 
dear! If you talk like that to Felix, he'll 
have you making a before his Fri- 
day night club. It’s quite the thing to go 
there and hear famous people of the day 
speak for and against suffrage. A good- 
looking girl like you would help the cause 
along. They have too much wise old stuff 
down there for me. I think Felix started 
it to help his magazine; and Grange’s has 
surely profited by the advertising that it 
gets for nothing. Incidentally, the club 
has become immensely popular.” 

Excitement had brought tears to Dory’s 
eyes. Zoe’s flagrantly illicit life depressed 
her. Sinking into a chair, she buried her 
head in her arms. 

. Zoe bowed down and kissed her friend's 
air. 

“TI don’t understand you, Dory. I’m 
afraid you’re a silly idealist, and that 
doesn’t pay—it gets you nothing. Even 
your child won’t be all yours after about 
ten years—it will have other interests.” 

“ But, Zoe, even if what you say is true, 
just think! Life’s span is supposed to be 
seventy years, and for ten of those years 
to have a little being dependent on you, 
loving you! More than all, there is the 
love you always have for it.” 

“That’s pretty talk, Dory, and you're 
happy at the idea of having a baby; but 
you're too young. Be a suffragist, if you 
like, but don’t be a mother, I tell you, 
you'll spoil your figure and lose your hus- 
band, and all to have a petulant kid on 
your hands.” 

Zoe took up her rouge stick and started 
to make up her mouth. Then, catching 
sight of Dory’s wistful face in the mirror, 














she went over impulsively and threw her 
arms around her friend. 

“T love you, Dory,” she said. “I don’t 
want to see you spoil all your chances. 
You are too sentimental to have good 
sense.” She lowered her voice. “ Now 
listen to me, Dory—take my advice. It 
is not too late, dear—you have told no one 
but me about it.” Her voice sank to a 
whisper. Her hands grasped Dory’s shoul- 
ders, and her words were permeated with 
tragic significance. “Come up and visit 
me—for a week, dear. I'll take care of 
you here. Then everything will be all 
right—we can get you a good job in a 
Broadway show, and you won’t have to 
depend on any sour old father-in-law.” 

Dory recoiled. 

“ Zoe,” she whispered, as she drew back, 
“ you. must never give any woman advice 
like that. It is the lowest crime a woman 
can commit!” 

“ Oh, silly, it’s no crime—it’s done every 
day in the week. It’s— it’s necessary some- 
times. Many women are not in a position 
to have a child.” Then suddenly, with a 
frightened gesture, Zoe lost herself in 
Dory’s arms. “It’s no crime, I tell you! 
Dory, don’t say those things to me! You 
make me nervous when you say things like 
that.” 

Loosening herself from Zoe’s embrace, 
Dory went over and looked vaguely out of 
the window. She had nothing but pity in 
her heart for Zoe—pity now, and always a 
deep friendship which nothing could de- 
stroy. Friendship is an emotion which 
makes us seek the reason of the weakness 
of the flesh and understand, tolerate, for- 
give, and love in spite of it. 

And so Dory silently regretted that poor 
Zoe was capable of suggesting so base a 
thing. She kissed her friend and suddenly 
decided to go. 

“My poor Zoe!” she whispered at the 
door. “My poor Zoe, you have never 
been awakened!” 

But the dark girl threw back her head 
and whispered: 

“T’d rather stay asleep forever—asleep 
on my bed of roses!” 


XIX 


Tuat night, when Jules returned to his 
wife, he threw his arms around her and 
burst into tears. 

“We are derelicts, Dory!” he moaned. 
“T have simply brought suffering upon you 
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and upon myself. Father has seized this 
opportunity for cutting off my allowance 
entirely!” 

He pressed his face against hers and 
swayed back and forth so frantically that 
when he drew away, to pace the floor, her 
heavy auburn hair fell about her shoulders. 
Dory stood very quiet, for she felt faint 
and nauseated. Never had she seen Jules 
so uncontrolled before. 

Suddenly he seemed seized with fury, 
and in his wrath his father’s name became 
anathema. 

“ Damn him!” he cried over and over 

. “His money will do him no good. 
Death will take it away soon. I hope to 
God it does! I—” 

Once more, in a frenzy of passionate 
weeping, he threw himself on the chair and 
buried his head in his hands. 

Dory went over to him and placed his 
arms around her, as she knelt beside him. 
She pressed her tender cheek against his 
wet, burning one, and dried his tears with 
her soft hair. 

“ My poor one!” she murmured. “ My 
poor, hurt darling!” 

Gently she smoothed his contracted 
hands and gradually she comforted him. 
She took off his coat and put on his dress- 
ing robe. While he sat in this silken gar- 
ment—some fair admirer’s offering—she 
tremblingly prepared and served his omelet 
and tea, and then insisted upon his going 
to bed. 

“ But first I must practice for an hour 
or so. My hands—my hands are stiff!” 

Dory insisted that he must go and rest. 
Long after Jules had sunk in deep, dream- 
less slumber, his girl wife lay staring awake, 
planning a visit to his father on the follow- 
ing day. 








The big iron gate was swung open by a 
stooping, anemic-looking butler. As Dory 
stepped into the tapestry-hung hall, a tall 
old man seemed to jerk out of the curtains 
at the extreme end, at the top of the steps. 
For a moment he stood there, glowering like 
a sullen criminal, while Dory whispered to 
the butler: 

“Will you please say that Mrs. Jules 
Blenner is here?” 

At that the tall old man seemed to leap 
back behind the huge curtain from whence 
he had come. 

The butler wabbled up after him, disap- 
peared, reappeared after a moment, and 
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came unsteadily toward Dory. He seemed 
to stoop lower than ever as he began: 

“Very sorry, madam, but Mr. BI-Blen- 
ner is not at home.” 

Just as the butler finished speaking, how- 
ever, the old man came out once more and 
called in a nasal voice: 

“Oh, well, come up—come up!” 

Passing by the embarrassed butler, Dory 
mounted the stairs. In another moment 
she stood in a high-ceilinged, palatial room, 
with her husband’s father, who had taken 
himself to the extreme end of it and stood 
leaning against a table. 

Ignoring Dory, he looked toward a rather 
handsome, slender woman sitting on a 
couch, who arose with a slight swish of her 
silken gown and went over to the girl. 
Holding out a hand very high in the air, 
she said: 

“TI am Mrs. Felix Grange.” 

She touched finger tips with the visitor, 
who murmured some pretty recognition of 
her friend’s wife. Then Dory looked once 
more with mute pleading at Mr. Blenner, 
who did not stir, but returned her gaze with 
mute animus. 

At first glance, his long, oblong face, 
with its thin, flabby cheeks, narrow gray- 
green eyes, and drooping, colorless mouth, 
bore no resemblance to Jules; but there 
was something about the large, aquiline 
nose, and the square line of his thick gray 
hair as it grew off the lined, low brow, 
which did suggest his son. 

Jerking his narrow shoulders back and 
placing his hands in his pockets, he looked 
once more at Mrs. Grange. Then he drew 
the heavy black brows down in a sullen 
frown, and coughed nervously, as he felt 
Dory turn to him. 

Her head was like a pink rose set on her 
slender, bended neck. When she turned, 
it seemed exactly as if the wind had gently 
swayed it, always with that graceful, indo- 
lent movement. 

“Mr. Blenner!” 

Dory’s voice shook a little. 

“Well!” he fairly shouted. “ What do 
you want? I know what you want! Jules 
had the nerve to ask me yesterday, after 
marrying a girl out of the—the theater. 
Well, if you think I have raised my boy to 
be a parasite, young woman, you are very 
much mistaken. He is perfectly educated 
—that is, equipped. I did all that.” Mr. 
Blenner thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets and jerked his shoulders back. “I 
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did all that,” he repeated. “ My duty has 


been done most thoroughly. Now he can 
stand on his own feet!” 
winced 


Dory ‘ 

“ And,” continued the old man, a look 
of cunning in his narrow gray eyes, “ if he 
can’t make his living by music, let him try 
something else.” 

Jerking himself out of the chair, he went 
over and stood with his back to Dory. He 
preferred not to look at the pretty, sorrow- 
ful face of this little upstart, who came to 
graft on him. He wished to enjoy his mo- 
ment of revenge. How many times had 
that dark boy of his stood up before his 
father, looking out of his mother’s willful 
black eyes and reiterating: 

“ Music is my life. I will stick to it in 
spite of everything!” 

He turned on the girl, shaking with self- 
righteousness. 

“Let him stick to his music, now that 
he has a wife to support, and see how he 
likes what his father always advised him 
against. Let him see if he wouldn’t rather 
be an honest workingman, as his father is, 
and earning plenty of money!” 

Sociologically, feeble-mindedness is a 
condition of relative mental incompetence, 
dating from birth or infancy, which makes 
it impossible for an individual to get along 
in the world on equal terms with his nor- 
mal fellow men. Feeble-minded—piteous- 
ly feeble-minded—are all those morbidly 
fear-haunted human beings who are only 
ambitious of money. Those who crave 
money solely for its own sake are worse— 
they are insane. 

Jules Blenner’s father wanted an excuse 
to cut off his son’s income; and when Mar- 
ion Grange gave him one he seized upon it 
eagerly. He wanted some grievance against 
his only son; and when Marion suggested 
that he was to be pitied, he reached out 
avidly for the sympathy of the world. 

Rising from the sofa, Marion Grange 
went over and laid her arm upon his with 
a soft, sheltering movement. She stretched 
her tall form and looked with condescend- 
ing curiosity upon the little green-cloaked 
figure of Dory. 

“Dear Cousin Ned, please don’t excite 
yourself! You'll be ill with all this. Per- 
haps this young woman had better content 
herself with being the wife of a poor man, 
and wash and cook and sew for him, as 
decent women do who are married to poor 
men.’ 
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“ A decent woman?” queried Dory. Her 
voice was very low. In the darkness of the 
room her pale face seemed like a phan- 
tasm, and the dark, slender silhouette of 
her figure was almost lost in the shadows 
of the tapestried corner. “I am sure,” 
came the musical voice, “ Mrs. Grange, you 
can tell me what a decent woman is!” 

Rage overcame Mr. Blenner. To him 
Dory’s remark seemed full of implied 
meaning. He crossed the room and stood 
directly in front of her. 

“ This lady,” he said, “is my kinswoman, 
and one of America’s recognized social lead- 
ers. That is the sort of family you have 
worked yourself into!” 

“Oh!” cried Dory, almost speechless 
with resentment. 

Marion Grange itched to strike the girl 
across her pretty face. She ground her 
teeth behind her loose lips, with their ster- 
eotyped smile, and glanced appealingly at 
her kinsman, who chivalrously came to her 
protection against the daring intruder. 

“T’ll answer your question,” he told 
Dory. “A decent woman does not hold 
herself up to the public, does mot make a 
show of herself for money, like that!” And 
before Dory’s eyes was flashed the picture 
of herself in tights. ‘“ This was just sent 
to Mrs. Grange by our mutual friend, Mr. 
Balfour, and it’s very plainly you!” 

The tears stood hot in Dory’s eyes, and 
there was a hard, hard lump in her throat. 
She felt alone—alone in a burning desert 
of poisonous sand. This woman had fat- 
tened on the loneliness of Felix Grange, 
getting his name, his money, everything, 
and giving him nothing. Old Blenner had 
driven his wife — Jules’s mother — to the 
insane asylum with his bitter hostility 
against her dreamy, artistic ways. When 
she was sent to a sanatorium, after an ill- 
ness of which his cruelty was the direct 
cause, he considered himself greatly 
wronged because he was married to a wom- 
an with a weak brain. That same self- 
righteousness now showed in regard to his 
son and to the daughter-in-law whom he 
was repudiating. 

The dry sob in Dory’s throat nearly 
overwhelmed her. She burst out crying. 
She felt for her handkerchief, and her fin- 
gers clasped her heart. 

At that moment, over his shoulder, Dory 
saw a picture—a long panel, the portrait 
of a woman in a scarlet gown, with Jules’s 
face. The dark eyes smiled into hers. 
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“Don’t give up!” they seemed to say. ~ 
“T gave up, dear. My last baby died be- 
cause of his harshness, and then my mind ~ 
died of grief and weariness. Do you bear ~ 
up, for Jules’s sake. You are young now. ~ 
Have courage—it is for your babe!” 

“Mr. Blenner ” — Dory heard her own 
voice as if far away—“ if you please, Mr. ~ 
Blenner, I should like to tell you something — 
alone —if Mrs. Felix Grange would not — 
mind. Then I will go away.” 

“ Anything you care to say to me may 
be said in my cousin’s presence. If it had 
not been for her, I should not have seen 
you at all. Just to please her I did—so 
I’ll hear what you have to say.” 

““What Mrs. Grange said about wash- 
ing, working, sewing, is quite true. I wish 
I might do just that for my husband; but — 
I came to ask you for your help because ~ 
your son was born a musician. Everything 
about him is the organism of a musician. 
In that profession you trained him. If you 
force him into an office or a shop, he will 
go for my sake, but he will meet the same 
fate as his mother. Mr. Blenner, some- 
thing has happened. I know when you ~ 
hear what is going to happen—I cannot 
work just now—” 

“ Well?” 

Her eyes sought the soft, sad ones of the 
portrait, and her voice was sonorous and 
steady. 

“We are expecting—a little baby.” 

“ Good God, this is awful!” exclaimed 
the man. 

“ Awful?” asked Dory. She turned to 
Mrs. Grange. “ You who are a woman— 
you do not think it is awful to have a 
baby?” 

“In your position, yes—I think it’s an 
imposition!” ; 

Dory’s tears choked her throat, but dried 
hard in her eyes. The woman in the por- 
trait seemed to stretch out her arms. 

“T suppose you thought that would get 
me,” continued the rasping voice of the old 
man. “I suppose you thought that would 
be your winning card. Well, you’re mis- 
taken! Jules took a wife without my 
knowledge or approval, and now I’m not 
sorry that he has the responsibility of you 
and a child to support. Perhaps it will 
make a man of him!” 

Moving toward the door, the girl bowed 
and passed out of the room. She walked 
down the stairs, the luxuriously carpeted 
steps—down the hall, the velvet-hung hall 
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—to a heavy carved door, which a liveried 
servant opened, and the little bruised figure 
in the green cloak and bonnet stepped out 
into the street. 

XX 


PLUNGED into poverty, Jules Blenner’s 
genius would be tragically cheapened. He 
would solve his life’s problem on a lower 
scale. Out of grim necessity, he would for- 
sake all hope of being presented in a dis- 
tinguished way to the public and pouring 
out the message of his exotic soul — his 
beautiful ambition to be the magic reed 
through which the great musicians of other 
centuries lived again. He would accommo- 
date his talent to dull surroundings, and 
sink into the slavery of teaching music in 
some conservatory for a pittance. While 
all this hardship might be stimulating to 
men with the strength of fighters in their 
veins, for Jules it would be fatal. 

Still smarting from the cruelty of her 
husband’s unnatural father, Dory descend- 
ed from the bus when she reached Wash- 
ington Square, and went to sit on a bench 
in the little park. The tall, lithe form of 
Mrs. Felix Grange seemed to stand before 
her and mock her. Henry Balfour had 


dared to suggest that Jules had been in 
love with the woman! 

She tightened her hands, but for some 
reason she could not control the chill that 
shook her as she thought of the fact that 
even now Jules was giving Mrs. Grange 
piano lessons twice a week in her beautiful 


private studio. She was his only pupil. 
She paid ten dollars a lesson—it was their 
only source of income now. 

An icy feeling ran down Dory’s spine to 
the soles of her feet, and froze her heart 
till the blood left her face. Both those 
afternoons — Tuesday and Friday — were 
the ones on which Jules had returned late 
to dinner, with some vague excuse about 
stopping at his club. Dory thought of 
Marion Grange. Yes, surely she was beau- 
tiful! And jealousy possessed the girl’s 
brain and body. 


Those were dark days for Dory. One 
morning, when all seemed darkest, a note 
from Jack Harrington stirred her heart and 
brought her out of herself. It read: 


My pear Dory: 
We are in distress—Zoe and I. 
to us. Zoe is ill in St. Mark’s Hospital. 


Please come 
Don’t 
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say anything of this to Felix, should you see him, 
but come at once. Jack HarrrncrTon. 


Indescribable currents of evil seemed to 
permeate the nervously written note, and 
the terrible truth seemed to dawn on Dory. 

When she reached the hospital, a nurse 
took her name, and was about to go through 
the customary red tape, when Jack ap- 
peared, startlingly jerky and trembling, and 
drew her into one of the reception rooms. 
His hands were cold, and a green pallor 
overspread his face. The pupils of his vivid 
gray eyes were narrowed to needle points, 
and his full, large mouth was twitching. 

“Dory,” he whispered, “ we must try 
to keep the truth of this from Felix!” 

“What, Jack? I don’t even know what 
you are talking about, except that Zoe is 
in trouble.” 

“Trouble! God, I told Zoe I didn’t 
want to play this double game! I tried to 
give her up. If she must live in luxury, I 
couldn’t give it to her. She wanted it, but 
she insisted upon seeing me, and I was mad 
—mad about her! At the very time when 
she was talking to you the other day she 
knew that she herself was expecting a child 
—our child. Do you understand, Dory?” 

Looking in her wistful, sympathetic face, 
he read his answer. 

“Dory,” he continued, as he ran his 
thin, nervous fingers through his hair, 
“ Dory, the doctor doesn’t hold out any 
hope—but we must save her! She must 
have the most careful nursing, and no agi- 
tation of any kind. Her mother came home 
last night, apparently perfectly well, but 
she upsets Zodie terribly. She was the 
cause of all this—she suggested it. Now, 
what’s going to happen? My girl must, 
must be saved. Id kill ae if anything 
happened to Zodie!” 

At that moment the door opened softly, 
and gliding across the polished floor in the 
smartest of gowns came Mrs. Sand. She 
kissed Dory, and, taking a chair, sat beside 
Jack. 

“ Listen!” she whispered. 
ranged. I have seen Felix.” She hesitated 
a moment as she addressed them both. “I 
have made Felix believe that it is Ais child.” 

Grasping her hands and peering into her 
face, as if to look past the smiling mask 
that mocked him while it prepared to cru- 
cify him, Harrington pleaded with her. 

. Bella—you—” His voice was hoarse 
and died in his throat. “ You—” 


“ Tt is all ar- 
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The thin woman held her head high, and 
the light shone down, showing the aristo- 
cratic line of her dark hair, the slight bags 
under her hard eyes, the deep downward 
lines from her nose to her large, painted 
mouth. There was a slight wheeze in her 
chest as she sighed, and her breath smelled 
of brandy. 

Reaching out her waxen hand, Mrs. Sand 
touched Jack’s limp arm. 

“ Tf you love her as you claim, you will 
want her to have the little luxuries she has 
been accustomed to having—which are out 
of your power to give, but ‘easily within 
the means of Felix. Poor Zoe will be ill 
for months, and the expense of nurses and 
doctors will be very great. Felix must 
think it is his child—he is bound to know 
of her illness. He must think it is his child. 
He will wish it out of the way, because of 
his social position. Of course, if the doc- 
tors save it, as I think they may, I shall 
take it to Europe with a nurse. In that 


way the baby will be properly cared for, 
and so shall I.” 

She leaned back. Again the light shone 
on her sagging, painted face—on the dark 
eyes that sank in their bulging sockets like 
bright coals in a dying fire. 


“Tt is all arranged,” she concluded. 
“You must leave us now, Jack dear. In 
a few moments I wish to go and see Zoe, 
and I expect Felix to go with me.” 

Harrington was to go—and his place was 
to be taken by Felix Grange! Dory turned 
sick. Springing up, Jack gestured in Bel- 
la’s face. 

“ T—I won’t go!” he cried. “ I’m going 
up to her now—up to my girl. She’s mine, 
I tell you, all mine! I have enough money 
for the necessary things—not enough to 
support you in luxury, nor Zoe in luxury, 
either, but enough for necessities for my 
girl and our child. I'll work my fingers to 
the bone. I’ll write all night—all day!” 

He started for the door; but at that ma- 
ment it opened, and the little white-clad 
nurse stood beside the tall, distinguished 
figure of Felix Grange. 

As in a dream, he walked toward them 
and addressed Mrs. Sand. 

“Nurse says we can go up, Bella,” he 
said. 

Then, seeing Dory like a woebegone 
bundle hunched up in a chair in her green 
coat and bonnet, he took her cold hand 
and kept it within his own. Mrs. Sand 
leered and toyed with her platinum lorg- 


nette as she strove to say something to di- 
vert attention from Jack. 

Having worked hard the previous day 

rting some murder trial, and hearing 
of Zoe’s illness, Jack had hastened up to 
her apartment, had stayed there all night, 
and had followed her to the hospital when 
she was taken there early in the morning. 
At the doctor’s hopeless diagnosis, his nerve 
began to forsake him. Now, before any 
one knew what he was ready to do, with 
trembling hands and distraught, wild eyes, — 
he was telling the whole truth to Felix — 
Grange. 

Before Felix had seemed to grasp what 
he was hearing, the nurse , and 
silence thrilled them all. She tiptoed over, 
her white skirts emitting a pervasive odor 
of antiseptic. 

“Is Miss O’Moore still here?” she asked. 
“‘ Will she kindly come with me at once?” 

When Jack dashed forward, the calm, 
stern look of the nurse dominated him. 

“ Just Miss O’Moore this time, if you 
please. The patient wishes to see her 
alone.” 

Pressing Felix’s hand still more tightly 
for one instant, Dory gazed at the three 
emotion-racked figures, and softly left the 
room. She hastened quietly, evenly, di- 
lating her nostrils, keeping her chest high, 
for premonitions of inevitable tragedy were 
with her, and she thought of her own un- 
born child. 

In a few moments she stood beside the 
spotless white cot in a spotless white room. 
On the pillow was the ashen little face of 
Zoe. Her black hair was tightly braided. 
Her forehead was glazed, and her eyes, no 
longer shadowed by her hair, seemed small 
and piercing. The skin was tight over her 
nose, so that there were violet places near 
the nostrils. Her mouth trembled, and was 
drawn down into her full, square chin. The 
room smelled of antiseptic. 

Dory took the little hand in hers. It 
was dank, and felt as if the blood had 
ceased to flow. 

“My Zoe!” she whispered. ‘“ Don’t 
talk, darling. You're going to be all right 
in a day or two.” 

But Zoe shook her head. 

“T know!” she said. “I know! I have 
suffered, Dory. A thousand years I lived 
last night—a thousand years of pain—of 
shame—remorse.”” 

“ But, dearest, you didn’t really know— 
you didn’t realize! You have suffered, 
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darling, but the doctors will bring you 
around all right. You are going to have 
your baby, Zodie darling. It will be born 
about the same time as mine!” 

“J wish your baby were here now, Dory 
—cunning little thing it will be! But, 
Dory, I want to live—to go to Jack and 
be square. I want my baby now. Funny, 
isn’t it? I tried not to have it. Dory 
darling, kiss me, dear! Ah, your cheek is 
warm! You smell sweet, motherly—like 
@ rose. Dory — about love being a holy 
thing, and the responsibility of it—a child 
—nature’s law that you talked about, Dory 
— it is true!” 

She sank back exhausted, and there was 
a period of silence. Then, suddenly, the 
pain-racked figure started up. 

“Dory,” she whispered, “am I really 
going to be saved? Am I going to have 
my child? Am I—” 

“Darling, you are both going to be 
saved. Oh, you must be quiet, dear!” 

But again Zoe started up, focusing her 
glazing eyes straight in front of her. 

“ Then why do I see a little baby look- 
ing at me like that—so sadly—so—so hope- 
lessly, Dory? Why those voices? Why 
does he reach out his little hands? I can’t 
take you in my arms, baby! I can’t take 
you—now!” 

Gently laying her on her back, Dory’s 
voice fell to a soporiferous cooing. 

“There, there, Zoe! Sleep now. You 
are tired—very tired.” 

But the dying girl turned to her a face 
that was haunted. 

“ But, Dory,” she whispered, “ that poor 
baby looks so helpless! His eyes are like 
Jack’s, and they are full — full of tears. 
See, he turns his head away from me. He 
doesn’t hold his hands out any—any more. 
§....§....”” 

Blindly her arms shot out toward the 
spirit of her child. Then she fell back once 
more, cringing, in her friend’s arms. While 
Dery clasped her, the little form seemed 
suddenly to wither, to crumple. The room 
seemed momentarily alive with the passing 
soul. 

A cold, dank wave seemed to sweep over 
Dory. She struggled toward the door, cry- 
ing softly, quickly: 

“Nurse! Nurse!” 

Grasping a chair, she waited while the 
nurse dropped to her knees and listened to 
Zoe’s heart for a moment. There was a 
deep silence. 
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Then the nurse rose—a neat, vital figure 
with a serious face. She saw that words 
were unnecessary to the girl who trembling- 
ly grasped the chair. Quickly she poured 
a little brandy for Dory, who swallowed it 
automatically—breathing carefully, evenly. 
The nurse let her out, and she went down 
the spotless hall, down the white iron steps 
to the reception room. 

There she found Felix, Jack, and Mrs. 
Sand. Jack’s tortured soul was finding 
vent in wild gesticulations and incoherent 
words. Felix, almost equally distraught, 
was reiterating in a harsh whisper: 

“You played a dirty game, Harrington 
—dirtier than hers, even. She was her 
mother’s child—your child, Bella—so she 
is naturally a—” 

As he was about to give the word utter- 
ance, Dory reached them—reached the 
three who stood against the strong hospital 
light, quarreling about a dead girl. 
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StncE Zoe’s death some months had 
passed. Jack Harrington had disappeared. 
He had left New York, and no one knew 
where he had gone. 

Terrible memories of Zoe’s tragic ending 


and poignant, tender thoughts of her own 


baby marked Dory’s life. Jules regretted 
the advent of his offspring, but he never 
voiced this dread to his wife. She seemed 
like a charming child as she sat making lit- 
tle white clothes and humming lullabies 
with her soft, low voice. 

Dory still regretted the necessity of the 

handsome pupil, Marion Grange, but never 
showed her jealousy to Jules. He seemed 
so sensitive a musical medium, so utterly 
hers, as he practiced some piece over and 
over again until the notes fell like jewels. 
Then, growing weary, he would lie down 
beside her and bury his face in her hair. 
Ah, yes—then he seemed utterly hers! 
- But he spent long hours going over Mrs. 
Felix Grange’s music lessons—three times 
a week now. Three times a week there 
were ominous fears in his wife’s brain— 
fears as improbable as they were terrible. 
-. seemed strange that he should stay so 
ong. 

Of course Marion paid well for the les- 
sons. Moreover, she had promised to back 
Jules’s concert tour the following year. 
Indeed, the first installment had already 
been paid to an impresario, and the adver- 
tising had begun. 
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Edward Blenner persisted in his grim an- 
tipathy toward his daughter-in-law; but 
for Dory it was no cross not to see him. 
The curious thing was that Marion Grange 
—she who had so cleverly supported old 
Mr. Blenner in all his animus against his 
son’s marriage—should now be giving the 
very help she had led his father to refuse. 

In the little studio Dory sat and sewed. 
Occasionally she would look out of the win- 
dow. A great round, rouged cloud floated 
by in a golden sky. Through the window 
the heavens looked like a yellow rose with 
a deep red heart, like the heart of Christ 
drenching the world below with its light, 
even as the love of a woman must drench 
a man’s life with its radiance. 

Long she gazed on the flood of color— 
vaguely the pretty hand touched the place 
beneath her heart. A soft warmness there 
and an ever-growing heaviness made her 
somnolent. It was the stirring of a wom- 


an’s invisible wings! 

Her sensitive lips smiled as she dreamed 
of a little boy with straight limbs and a 
head like a cherub—a willful lad who took 
her hands in his strong young fingers and 
kissed them. 

“ Mother,” his voice would ring, “ you 


are not like other fellows’ mothers. Some- 
how I tell you everything—you’re such a 
good, real little mother!” 

She thrilled at his unconscious grace. 
She saw him lost in thought. She fancied 
his long lashes sweeping his cheek, his won- 
derful dark skin with its olive shadows, like 
his father’s. 

Scarcely able to keep her eyes open, she 
would take up the dainty white sewing. A 
strong shaft of light from the wave of color 
in the sky streamed in and enveloped her. 
Even while her eyes caressed it, the gold 
changed, recoiled like some retreating hap- 
piness, and swept over the place where it 
sank into the west. Then came slow, sol- 
emn streams of deep, dark shades which 
formed themselves into gigantic dragons 
tipped with flame. 

While Dory’s eyes were fixed upon these, 
her thoughts reverted, as they did each day, 
to Zoe. Once more she was at the funeral 
of her girl friend. She saw poor Zoe lying 
in a white casket, with lilies near her head. 
She saw the pale face of Felix Grange, and 
the distraught look in Jack Harrington’s 
eyes as he stood over the dead girl. She 
heard the maudlin cries of Mrs. Sand, and 
saw the quiet, shifting people in the luxuri- 
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ous salon that Zoe had prized so much. 
She felt the cold of Zoe’s forehead as she 
kissed it for the last time. 4g 

Shuddering, Dory thought of Zoe’s last — 
words spoken in that sumptuous room: 1 

“T would rather stay asleep forever— 
asleep in my bed of roses!” 

How her willful eyes had narrowed and 
flamed as her sensuous mouth formed the 
words! Dory shuddered once more, and 
the hot tears welled in her eyes and scalded 
her throat. 

Loneliness and helplessness overwhelmed 
her. 

Jules was not with her very often these 
days. She did not allow him to be too 
conscious of her state. She had clever 
ways of arranging her dress— the green 
velvet dress with its simple white chiffon 
collar and cuffs, and the green coat and 
bonnet—things against which her auburn 
hair shone in such striking contrast; but 
the brooding look of a young mother stayed 
in her purple brown eyes. 

Energetically she stepped out on the eve- 
nings when Jules would return from busi- 
ness errands, or when he had finished prac- 
ticing. She would force the heavy limbs 
to walk along and the aching head to amuse 
him with her stories. Indeed, there were 
days when she felt full of vitality, and then 
she seemed to be in a state of exaltation. 
Her voice rang in soft, tender songs, and 
her smile was so infectious that Jules al- 
most forgot what he considered a dire ca- 
lamity—the dreaded responsibility that was 
coming. 

This evening Jules was an hour late. 
Could he be discussing plans with Marion 
Grange? Mrs. Grange had never had the 
grace to call on Dory, to bury the hatchet, 
although she was so intimate with Jules. 
How Dory disliked and feared that woman 
—that beautiful and powerful woman! 

But there must be no sadness, no bitter- 
ness, to depress the life of her child. With 
an effort she walked over to the piano, try- 
ing to ignore the clock. Over the ivory 
keys her slender hands wandered, and 
finally she selected a plaintive little Rus- 
sian song. Her brain was forced to con- 
centrate upon the melody, and with her 
eyes closed her heart drank the music as 
a flower drinks the dew. 

For all she could do to dispel them, many 
ominous forebodings came to upset Dory, 
as she glanced anxiously from time to time 
at her clock. To distract her thoughts, she 
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rearranged the flowers, lighted the candles, 
and looked at herself in the mirror. Pretty 
as she was, she scarcely recognized herself 
with such somber eyes. 

The hours dragged before Jules finally 
returned. When she asked what had kept 
him so late, he threw his hat and cane on 
the table and snapped: 

“Oh, nothing! Can’t I have any time 


to myself, for God’s sake?” 
“Yes, of course, Jules—if only you 
would telephone me, so that I won’t keep— 
i This way, you see, I 


worry. 

“Worry about what?” 

“That you might be run over, or some- 
thing—that some harm that might come 
to my boy.” 

“ Rot! ” 

“It’s just as if you tell me you will meet 
me at a certain time. Then I naturally ex- 
pect you to come, even if the meeting place 
happens to be our own home.” 

Jules glanced sullenly at her and flung 
himself into his own room. 

“ Jule, don’t be such a crosspatch!” Dory 
called to him. “ What’s the matter? I 
don’t understand you.” 

“Oh, it’s too bad about you! You’ve 
made things difficult enough for me. Ever 
since our marriage nothing has gone right!” 

With this very adequate explanation he 
took his hat and slammed the door in her 
face. 

Dory said nothing, but she bit her under 
lip until the blood came. 


XXII 


THERE came a day when Dory realized 
that she could no longer go about. Many 
times, after her housekeeping duties were 
done, she sat at home in utter weariness. 
Jules never ceased to regret that she must 
do such work, since it humiliated him when 
some one called and found her toiling. 
Nevertheless, he was very critical, and 
sometimes he would lose his temper. 

“ Don’t you see that spot over there on 
the floor? My cunning little Dory, she 
never sees anything like that! She’s just 
content to find a soft place to sit, and then 
push the dishes away from her!” 

But always, after these censorious admo- 
nitions, he would pet her or play to her 
until she smiled. Then, as the situation 
would reappear to him with its dreaded 
responsibility, he would kiss her and im- 
patiently leave “ on-business ”—perhaps to 
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return very late to the dinner which their 
janitor sent up each night at seven o’clock. 

Dory would accept his excuses, even 
though subconsciously she realized that he 
was neglecting her. No bitterness must en- 
ter her heart just now, lest it should be 
transmitted to the little one. 

One evening, as she saw through the win- 
dow the new-born moon bending her slen- 
der silver crescent in a rose pearl sky, Dory 
leaned out and smiled over her right shoul- 
der. Suddenly an icy chill shot through 
her body and left her teeth chattering. 
Rushing to the telephone, she called her 
doctor. He would be there in a few min- 
utes, he said; but what seemed like hours 
passed, and he did not appear. 

Jules came home before the doctor ar- 
rived. He realized how late he was, and 
had prepared an excuse as he sped home- 
ward in Mrs. Grange’s car. In the hall 
there was no light. Hearing a moan, he 
ran to the couch, where Dory lay with her 
hair streaming over her face, and took the 
quivering girl in his arms. ; 

“The doctor—he said he would be here 
in a few minutes, but it was hours ago. I 
think—I think, dear—” 

“My Doreen, what shall I do for you? 
Here, I’ll—” 

“ No—no, nothing— but stay — stay 
here,” she whispered, and clung to him as a 
great pain bore her down and drove the 
blood from her lips. ‘“ Oh, Jules, don’t go 
away, please! Don’t go away and leave me 
alone here, will you, dear? You won't 
leave Dory alone? I—I’ve been wanting 
you so!” 

Jules only wept silently and held her 
close. Dumbly he cursed the poverty that 
deprived her of attention. He had never 
once reproached himself before, but now 
he wished he could have done more. He 
was thankful that at present no pain racked 
the little form—only the chill persisted. 
He wrapped his coat around her and 
smoothed the heavy hair off her forehead. 
Then, with their tear-streaming cheeks 
pressed together, the two looked out of the 
window, like nestling birds, and waited for 
the doctor. 

Though shaking violently, the girl 
crushed her lip with her teeth and snuggled 
down into the warm coat. Though the 
clawing pain had rent her but a few min- 
utes before, and though she knew it must 
return more cruelly again, yet now she re- 
laxed and carefully reserved her strength; 
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for was this not the first blessed oasis in the 
desert of despair? 

“My wounded bird—my poor mother 
girl!” whispered Jules. 

His conscience smote him for his neglect 
of her during these past months, and per- 
haps for more than neglect—but he would 
not permit himself to think of that. He 
tried to comfort her, and in vain sought 
to understand. 

But what could he know of that night on 
the sands of sorrow in the stifling air of a 
purgatory? No man can know. For there 
each woman who, like a deity, is about to 
create, must wander alone—alone, feeling 
the lid of the sepulcher being sealed over 
her—feeling that strange horror of her child 
being grasped from her—that still greater 
terror of its possible defects. Ah, verily 
her love is purified in the crucible of agony; 
but also her happiness is intensified a thou- 
sandfold in that realization of a life deliv- 
ered of her. 

Night quickly came. One deep rose 
cloud flooded another, sinking deeper and 
deeper in tone. Gray gleamed over the 


rose, and became purple. The trees of the 
park, like silent sentinels, violet-clad, were 


silhouetted solemnly against it. Purple 
gave way when the first star appeared— 
nature was accomplishing its laws, and soon 
the mantle of darkness swept the sky. 
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Five weeks later, Jules was waiting for 
Mrs. Felix Grange in her music room. The 
high walls were hung with gray damask; 
a plain carpet of a deeper color covered 
the floor. Isolated in a far corner was a 
concert grand piano, on which was placed 
an ivory bowl filled with fresh violets. In 
the fireplace burned a low, crackling fire. 
Over it hung an oval portrait of Marion 
Grange by a famous painter. 

It was quite early in the afternoon, but 
the outer ivory silk curtains were drawn. 
One alabaster lamp radiated a light like 
that of a pale moon. Two great couches 
faced each other at either side of the fire- 
place, and the place had an air of restful 
emptiness. 

Jules exercised his fingers on the couch 
seat—first one hand, then the other. Then 
he rubbed them and regarded them with 
absorbing interest. He thought of Dory’s 
return to the studio two days before—Dory 
with their little son. A boy! Jules felt 
that he should be very proud. 

ll 
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At that moment Marion Grange glided 
into the room. A seal-colored silk gown 
clung to her figure and accentuated her 
languorous beauty. Jules stooped and 
kissed her hand. 

“How is the son and heir?” inquired 
Marion. 

“Yes, air is about all he’ll have, poor 
youngster! But he’s a beauty, Marion. I 
had hoped he’d soften dad’s heart, but he 
won’t even see the little fellow.” 

“Very unusual for a child to be born 
with black hair growing on its head,” 
laughed Mrs. Grange. “ Makes him look 
so like you, Jules! I suppose it will fall 
out very soon—they say it does. How is 
father treating you?” 

“Oh, he is true to the colors! I thought 
that perhaps, when Dory and the boy came 
home, he might pay us a visit — but no 
chance! He paid the hospital bill, and 
even gave me a hundred plunks, and seems 
to think he deserves a crown from heaven 
for doing it.” 

Jules started to walk to the telephone 
in a nervous way that was very familiar to 
Mrs. Grange. She bit her lip, and then 
sank back into a huge dark pillow on the 
lounge. 

“Well, you don’t have to worry about 
next season’s tour, Jules. I am attending 
to that. The manager has just asked for 
another thousand for the bill posters.” 

“Oh, Marion, that makes six thousand 
within a few months!” 

“Yes, but the manager said ten thou- 
sand for the first year, you know. You are 
going to be interviewed next week for some 
article about pianists. It’s going to be a 
whole page in a Sunday supplement. That 
will help to get you into the public eye. 
The publicity man was paid five hundred 
dollars last week.” 

“Marion, how wonderful you are to 
me!” 

Imperceptibly she drew nearer to him. 

“T wish I might be—everything, Jules! 
I wish you—” 

Checking the jealous words that rose al- 
most irresistibly to her lips, she quickly 
added something in a cold tone about the 
business of his tour, which she was finan- 
cially backing. 

“The first engagement will be here in 
New York, at Carnegie Hall. The rent of 
the hall will be fifteen hundred dollars, and 
we must fill it—with paper if in no other 
way. I must try to use my influence with 
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some of the critics, so that the next day’s 
papers will be full of the arrival of a new 
genius. Then clothes, Jules—you under- 
stand they are very important. You must 
have the appearance of success. You had 
better go to Haig & Hammond, on the ave- 
nue, and order a complete new wardrobe. 
They will send you a bill, and you must 
bring it to me.” 

“ But, Marion—” 

She waved her hand impatiently. 

“ T know that may sound debasing, and 
it would be under ordinary circumstances; 
but it is a necessary part of the arrange- 
ment for your success on the stage.” 

Only that morning Dory had said to her 
husband: 

“ Oh, dearest, how wonderful it will be 
next year! Just think, all the world will 
know you as the great Jules Blenner, as I 
do now!” 

Her kiss seemed scarcely dry on his 
mouth. He shuddered when he thought of 
the cheap little room off his studio, where 
she was lying. He simply would not think 
of the baby—dear snuggling little bundle! 

Thoughts of them, and of his powerless- 
ness, seemed to cramp his soul. He could 
not play if he dwelt too long on his domes- 
tic troubles. He would be a failure at his 
début, after all his years of preparation! 
All his body was sensitized to be the living 
reed, as it were, of master composers; his 
brain to be the medium of that intangible 
thing of the spirit—beautiful music. 

He had been constantly tapping his fin- 
gers on his knee—tensing them at the joint, 
from habit. As he swept Dory out of his 
mind, he sighed and looked with pleasure 
around that palatial room. He looked at 
Marion, who sank deeper into the huge am- 
ber-colored pillow—Marion with her black, 
fluffy hair, her loose, large mouth, her 
rather long nose, her cool, perfumed hands 
with their shining pink nails. He sensed 
the faint odor of amber about her. 

The luxury of the moment pleased him. 
He wanted to play—now. 

“Stay with me this afternoon, Jules,” 
said Marion. “ We'll forget about the les- 
son, and at five o’clock we'll go to vespers 
at the cathedral.” 

“ You to the cathedral, Marion? I never 
knew you went to church!” 

“T scarcely ever do, but I thought it 
would please you to go. Under this new 
influence of your wife, you seem to have 
taken to religion lately.” 
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“ Oh, yes!” said Jules, and the incessant 
dumb practicing on his knees grew quicker. 
“Yes, Marion dear—occasionally I go into 
the church, and immediately, in that beau- 
tiful inclosure, I leave behind the common 
riffraff in which I live. In that temple, 
with the dark, jeweled windows, whose col- 
ors satisfy the craving of my eyes for 
beauty, I kneel awhile, and I hear the mu- 
sic—so sweet!” Closing his eyes, Jules 
gesticulated ecstatically. ‘“‘ Harmony vi- 
brating in every corner of that vast place, 
tingling in my nerves to the very tips of 
my fingers; and as it rises to its fullest 
melody, the bells sound.” Jules raised his 
hands and paused for a moment, as his eyes 
expressed the devout congregation. “ The 
people hold their breath—then again the 
bells—and the faint smell of incense rises 
over us. The priest, in his wonderful rai- 
ment, lifts the—the what is it?—the sacra- 
ment, before giving them the blessed bread 
to eat. Ah, Marion, if only at that mo- 
ment a beautiful woman appeared, just as 
God made her—perhaps with some scant 
Greek robe draped around her — and 
danced, as they did in the Hindu rites—” 

“ Jules!” 

“ Yes, every sense is appealed to—sight, 
hearing, taste, smell—every one but feel- 
ing. Ah, the Hindus understood that 
woman is the most wonderful stimulation 
of all!” 

This unguarded speech was accompanied 
with many gestures. 

“* My poetic Jules!” Marion passed her 
hand slowly over his. “I fear you can’t 
be saved! You are incorrigible!” 

He kissed the hand, ignoring the fact 
that she wished to leave it within his. He 
almost pushed it away. A strange, depress- 
ing fear of something quite impalpable 
passed over him. Shutting it out, he light- 
ed a cigarette, went over to the piano, and 
played while he smoked. 

He poured himself into the “ Fantasia ” 
of Chopin—and the spirit of Chopin poured 
itself through-him. His thoughts ceased 
when music began; and as the music was 
divine, so was the transformation of his 
face divine. His notes were showers of 
gleaming pearls. Their deep, delicate throb 
seemed inconsistent with the man’s own 
moral weakness. 

What angel of light guided the hand that 
caused those poignant vibrations to fill the 
room on the golden wings of harmony? 
What demon of darkness dampened Marion 
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Grange’s languorous eyes as, at the finale, 
she went slowly over to the piano? 

Leaning over it, she mutely thanked him 
by slowly pressing her finger tips over his 
hand. Jules felt as if some sensual spirit 
had stolen out of a world of mystery. Was 
it the amber perfume, the violets in the 
ivory bowl, or that loose, smiling mouth of 
Marion Grange? Quickly he leaned over 
and kissed her. Their mouths clung. 

“How happy we have been this last 

week!” whispered Marion. “ Think of the 
time we have lost, boy! All, all the time 
when I have not belonged to you I count 
lost!” . 
Jules scarcely heard her words; he only 
knew that for months she had excited his 
senses with her nearness to him. For a 
week she had been his, all his. He thought 
of nothing else but selfish, satisfied sensu- 
ality when he possessed her. Afterward 
there came remorse and self-reproach; but 
now once more he thought only of the es- 
sence of the moment. 

Suddenly, startled at some sound, Mar- 
ion looked quickly over Jules’s shoulder. 
It had grown quite dark in the room. As 
Jules was about to reassure her, the woman 
in his arms screamed; for close to them, 
staring like a mad girl, was the white face 
of Dory Blenner. 


Jealousy had overwhelmed Dory as she 
waited in vain for Jules’s return to her and 
the child. Jealousy gave her the strength 
to dress and go to the Grange house—the 
cunning to get inside it quietly without 
ringing the bell, while the butler happened 
to be at the door. Noiselessly she had ‘hur- 
ried up the stairs to the music room, and 
through the damask curtains to—death and 
disillusion. 

A cold wave seemed to break over her as 
the blood left her heart and she softly ad- 
vanced toward Jules and Marion. There 
was a moment that seemed like an eternity 
of suffocation. 

But before the petrified couple came to 
life, Doreen had tottered toward the door, 
had run down the stairs, and had been Jost 
in the New York crowd. 
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Some hours later, Dory found herself 
Standing in a drug shop on Twenty-Third 
Street. Much walking had cleared her 
brain. She was quite self-controlled, and 
had decided upon her course of action. 
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Economic imdependence she must have. 
Remembering that Felix Grange had of- 
fered her a position as a singer at the 
Grange Club, to furnish part of the musical 
programme every evening, at fifty dollars 
a week, she decided to call him up at his 
office. Was not Felix her only friend now? 
There was no one else she cared for—no 
woman friend, no relative, to turn to. 

“ One five one four Greeley,” she called 
into the telephone receiver. 

She got the number, asked for Felix, and 
presently heard his resonant voice: 

“ Yes?” 

“This is Dory, Felix. I am in great 
trouble, and I need you, Felix. Will you 
come to me?” 

“But where are you, child?” 

She told him, and added: 

“T really need you right away if you 
could manage it, Felix.” 

“Yes, surely, Dory. I'll hop in my car 
and pick you up in about ten minutes.” 

Myriads of people hurried by—all in- 
tent upon their own interest. One jostled 
her into a corner. A vague gawk of a girl 
had no business blocking the traffic—let 
her keep out of the way of busy people! 

The Granges’ beautiful town car stopped 
noiselessly at the door and Felix stepped 
out. He leaned his chamois-gloved hand 
upon his cane as he looked about. Then 
people saw him walk toward the auburn- 
haired girl crouched in the corner and lead 
and lift her tenderly into the deep-cush- 
ioned car. As they drove away, their hands 
were clasped quietly together. 

“ Through the park!” called Felix to his 
chauffeur. ‘“ Now, Dory dear, don’t talk. 
Relax your poor little hand and let the air 
bring back color to those dear cheeks.” 

“ First, Felix, did you mean what you 
said about the fifty dollars a week at the 
Grange Club if I wished to work?” 

She spoke like a marionette—her voice 
seemed to be no part of her. 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Well, I accept—that is the first and 
most important help.” 

“You know, dear, if you need money, 
I’d gladly let you have some without work- 
ing; but you have always been too proud.” 

“ No—no, Felix; but for this job I’m 
most thankful. And—and could you give 
me the first week’s salary in advance?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“T need it. I have left Jules. I have to 
take the baby over to a hotel in Washing- 
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ton Square to-day. I’ll move from there in 
a week to a place out on Long Island, 
where I can afford to hire a little girl for 
twenty dollars a month. Board for two 
will be twenty-four dollars a week, so there 
will be plenty for extras for baby and me.” 

* Now tell me everything, Dory!” 

She turned her head and looked out of 
the window. 

“TI don’t know how I can tell you, Felix 
—you to whom I feel nearer than to any 
one else on earth. You are the last person 
I can tell.” 

In that moment Dory resembled her 
mother. Felix understood that he must not 
press her. There was something about the 
brevity of her sentences, the stoicism of her 
manner, that had the finality of death. 

Suddenly a light flashed upon him. 

“T—I think I know, Dory,” he said. 
“ The—” 

Dory turned to him. 

“You can’t know, Felix! 
you!” 

“ Marion—” he began, thinking that he 
could change his words into some trivial 
remark if Dory did not respond. 

Grasping his hand tighter, she asked 
quickly: 


No, no—not 


“ How did you know, Felix?” 
“Tell me one thing, Dory—did you— 
did you actually see—” 
(To be concluded in the August number of Munsey’s Macazine) 
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“ Yes.” 

“ Thank God!” 

“Why do you say that, Felix?” 

“ I’m sorry—it’s selfish, Dory; but soon- 
er or later you must learn of what frail 
stuff is Jules made. I have known for years 
what Marion is—what sort of game she 
plays.” 

“ Felix, there are things which are so 
terrible in this world! I—lI could never 
really be a witness—I mean on the stand. 
It doesn’t seem real, all this—does it to 
you?” 

““Oh, it seems very real to me, Dory! 
I'll divorce her now, all right! In any of 
the several other affairs she’s had since 
our marriage, I was quite willing to let her 
get a divorce from me; but now, for this, 
I'll show her up! Don’t worry, dear child 
—no one else shall hurt you or humiliate 
you.” 

Dory never remembered much about the 
rest of their conversation as they sped back 
through the park. It seemed to consist of 
disjointed sentences about Jules, Marion, 
Zoe, Felix, the baby, and herself. 

“You will come to see me at the hotel, 
Felix?” 

“ When?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ Of course I will! 
you, child!” 


Good-by—God bless 
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To do one’s duty, to do one’s work, 

To face one’s troubles and not to shirk— 
This is better than all the money, 

Better than all the golden honey. 
Pleasure hath no such joy as this, 

Nor the fairest face, 

Nor the sweetest kiss. 

Oh, power of life, give me the grace 
This to do—for no other thing 

Makes the soul of a man to sing! 


Failure comes to the bravest heart; 
It matters not, if you play your part. 


By the soul alone 


Failure and success are known. 

Only for laughter of the wise 

The fool sits high on his golden throne, 
And the courage of man is fed on scorn 
Of the fool’s success and his reeking lies; 
For the wisdom of man is folly-born. 
He who laughs at the dross of rewards 
Is king of all kings and lord of all lords! 


Richard Leigh 
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A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—THE STORY OF AN EXTRAORDINARY 
MATRIMONIAL COMPLICATION 


By Leigh Gordon Giltner 


T was the ninth office Narcissa had visit- 
ed in the course of the morning. At 
six of the previous eight she had been 

informed by a snippy office boy, a suave 
but superior clerk, or some other imperson- 
al and uninterested functionary, that “ the 
vacancy had already been filled.” The 
seventh afforded a slight variation in that 
“the boss was in conference, but might see 
her if she’d call back later”; while at the 
eighth she was personally inspected by the 
head of the firm, a kindly but harried-look- 
ing elderly gentleman, who stated with 
some embarrassment that he thought it 
would be advisable — Narcissa sensed the 
wife behind the gun—to engage either a 
man or an older woman for the place. 

She was therefore agreeably surprised 
when, without running the gantlet of the 
various buffers who stand between the busy 
man of affairs and an importunate public, 
she was advised that the junior partner of 
Ruysdael & Ruysdael would see her at 
once. 

Weeks of unsuccessful quest for employ- 
ment had taught Narcissa to grasp at any 
straw of encouragement. She strove to get 
herself efficiently together and to assume a 
brisk, businesslike air; but she was des- 
perately pale and tremulous, and her step 
lagged in spite of her best effort. She had 
walked innumerable blocks for lack of car 
fare, and her breakfast had been negligible. 
She felt dazed and queer and a trifle dizzy; 
but with a strong effort of the-.will she 
steadied herself and entered the presence, 

A second surprise awaited her. A very 
tall young man, a much younger man than 
she had expected to see, rose at her en- 
trance and offered her a chair. Narcissa’s 
recent experience had not inclined her to 
anticipate such courtesy. 

‘Won’t you sit down?” a pleasant deep 


voice inquired. ‘“ Miss—er ”’—he consult- 
ed her card—“ Miss Merton?” 

Narcissa sank down weakly. She felt 
desperately faint, but she kept reminding 
herself that there seemed to be a chance 
for her here, and she must not lose it by 
collapsing. 

Young Ruysdael’s eyes were keen as 
well as kind, and in the brief instant they 
rested upon his visitor he noted many 
things—the thinness and pallor of her 
cheek; the shadows beneath her eyes; the 
palpable effort she was making to keep her- 
self up to the mark; the cheapness of the 
shabby, well brushed suit and becoming 
little hat. He could not have been Ethel 
Ruysdael’s husband without having ac- 
quired a sense of values in feminine attire. 

He also observed the repressed but trag- 
ically apparent eagerness of Narcissa’s ex- 
pression as, fumbling in her bag, she pro- 
duced somewhat worn testimonials from a 
business college in her home town and from 
an office in the same city, where she had 
worked two months for the sake of acquir- 
ing experience. 

Ruysdael looked these over carefully 
and returned them, a certain embarrassed 
hesitation in his manner. 

“T think it only fair to tell you, Miss 
Merton,” he said after a moment, “ that 
I’ve provisionally engaged a young man 
from one of the local business schools. 
That is to say, I’ve agreed to try him out 
for a week, with a view to keeping him on 
if he proves satisfactory. I saw you on the 
chance that he might not suit.” 

Narcissa managed a gallant smile, though 
her lips were white. As she rose unsteadi- 
ly to her feet, Ruysdael noted the hollows 
in her cheeks and throat and the too clear- 
ly defined blue veins on her thin little 
hand, from which she had stripped a neatly 
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mended glove in her search for her refer- 
ences. Jim Ruysdael had never known the 
lack of any creature comfort, but some- 
thing made him aware that the pale girl 
before him was actually hungry—was 
starving, in fact. 

A hitherto intangible idea suddenly crys- 
tallized. A half formed plan which had 
lain at the back of his brain—a thing too 
theatric, it had seemed, to be practicable— 
mow assumed some degree of possibility. 

Despite the shabby suit, the worn shoes 
and gloves, and the carefully mended silk 
hose; despite her evident dire necessity, 
there was about Narcissa Merton the in- 
definable look of race. Her face had the 
delicacy of a cameo, and her eyes were as 
clear and honest as a child’s. Ruysdael 
recognized in her at once the gameness of 
the thoroughbred and a certain fineness of 
fiber indispensable to his plan. He was a 
judge of human nature—he had had need 
to be; and he never hesitated to back his 
judgments. 

“ However,” he went on with an effort 
at continuity, “I’ve another more—er—- 
more lucrative position to offer if, after I 
outline it, you would care to accept.” 

Narcissa’s laugh was a trifle hysterical. 

“T think you can count upon my accept- 
ing it, whatever it is,” she assured him. “I 
must find some employment immediately.” 

“ Then ”—his tone was entirely casual— 
* will you have luncheon with me present- 
ly, and talk it over?” 

He saw her start of sheer surprise, but 
she justified his confidence in her quality; 
for, extraordinary as the suggestion must 
have seemed, she did not make the mistake 
of misconstruing it. 

“T’m tremendously busy just now ”—he 
glanced at the sheaf of papers on his desk 
—* but if you could meet me at—” With 
commendable tact he mentioned the name 
of a neighboring tea room rather more than 
eminently respectable, yet not sufficiently 
grandiose to make the girl in her poor at- 
tire feel out of the picture—“ in, say, an 
hour?” 

Now Narcissa had heard and read much 
of the snares and pitfalls that beset the 
steps of the wayfaring maid in a great city. 
In fiction, the films, and the drama, she 
had frequently encountered the wolf-and- 
lamb motif; yet hitherto her personal ex- 
perience had confirmed the theory pro- 
pounded by the social philosopher who 
declared that “ the average girl is in about 
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as much danger from men as a dress form 
would be.” She also had a well defined 
conviction that she could, under any ordi- 
nary conditions, take care of herself. 

Besides, she was hungry, painfully, ter- 
ribly hungry. Crackers as a steady diet 
are apt to pall; and for three days past 
there had been a paucity of even these. 

Her hesitation was of the slightest, but 
Ruysdael saw and smiled. 

“I assure you I’m highly respectable, 
Miss Merton,” he said encouragingly, “ and 
so is Bastani’s. My offer is strictly a busi- 
ness proposition. If you don’t like it, 
you’ve only to say so and let it go at that. 
I shan’t question your decision.” He 
glanced at his watch. “Shall we say 
twelve thirty, or would you prefer not to 
consider the matter further?” 

Narcissa gasped with fear that the vista 
his suggestion had opened might suddenly 
close. 

“ Twelve thirty, by all means,” she has- 
tened to agree. “I'll be on time.” 

“Good! Please wait for me near the 
entrance, if I should happen to be a few 
minutes late.” 

But he wasn’t. Promptly at half past 
twelve he strode into Bastani’s and singled 
out the shrinking little figure in a corner. 
Narcissa was impressed afresh with his big- 
ness. She also realized that his grooming 
was faultless, and that he was, in rather a 
rough-hewn fashion, more than ordinarily 
good-looking. She, too, formed her judg- 
ments swiftly and surely, and from the mo- 
ment when she first met Jim Ruysdael’s 
honest eyes she had somehow felt that one 
could trust him. 

Had Bastani’s been one of the places 
that Ruysdael frequented, the waiter would 
have marveled that, without glancing at the 
menu, he ordered, first, a thick, nourishing 
vegetable soup. Ruysdael was the sort of 
man who got action, and the steaming 
plates were soon before them. 

He was pleased to have his judgment 
confirmed again when he observed that, 
though she must have been ravenous, Nar- 
cissa ate slowly and with the utmost dain- 
tiness. Almost with the first spoonful, the 
color began to come back to her face. 
Glancing at her across the table with its 
softly shaded light, he decided that she was 
really quite pretty, rather than merely thor- 
oughbred, as he had thought. 

Her skin was exquisitely fine in tint and 
texture; she had long gray-blue eyes, with 
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dark lashes; brown hair that was bronze 
in certain lights, and a wide, sweet mouth 
with a wistful quirk at its corner. 

“Looks sensible, too,” Ruysdael felici- 
tated himself. ‘“‘ Not the sort to pull the 
‘how dare you?’ stuff, I fancy. If she 
doesn’t like what I have to offer, she’ll say 
so and go; but she’s got to be fed first, 
poor child!” 

““ We'll talk business over our coffee,” he 
suggested pleasantly. “I had rather a 
sketchy breakfast this morning—overslept 
a bit—and I find myself pretty hungry. 
You won’t mind the delay? Or am I tak- 
ing too much of your time?” 

Narcissa smiled. The little wistful quirk 
grew more pronounced. 

“My time distinctly isn’t money,” she 
answered, “ though I’m sure yours is.” 


II 


WitH Narcissa’s aid, Jim Ruysdael or- 
dered a luncheon which, while it might 
have outraged the ideals of an epicure, was 
eminently satisfying. Already, in the glow 
of the shaded electrics, the girl looked less 
pinched and wan. At least she was now 
in trim to think coherently, whereas an 
hour earlier he had realized that she was 
on the verge of collapse. 

“ Mind if I smoke?” he inquired, as the 
waited placed a demi-tasse before each of 
them. 

“Not at all. My late father smoked 
incessantly.” 

“Perhaps,” he ventured to suggest, 
“you'll join me?” 

She shook her head. ! 

“T’ve never learned to smoke. Hope- 
lessly old-fashioned, you see; but I like the 
aroma of a good cigar.” 

There was a little silence; then Ruysdael 
spoke. 

“Miss Merton, I’m afraid I shall have 
to be—er—a trifle autobiographical to lead 
up to the proposition I have to make you. 
I am, as you may not know, the junior 
partner in our firm. My father, who has 
lived with my married sisters in England 
for some years ”—not until later did Nar- 
cissa learn that one of these sisters was 
Lady Vardray—“ is the very silent senior. 
In other words, he supplies most of the 
capital and I ”—he smiled—“ the brains. 
Also I’m married; though I’m not sure how 
long I shall continue to be. That’s the 
point, Miss Merton, you see.” 

“ But,” protested Narcissa, her eyes puz- 


zled and not a little anxious, “ but I don’t 
see!” 

“Of course you don’t—yet. What I’m 
trying to say is this—on Saturday I had a 
cablegram from father to the effect that he 
and mother were sailing that day for New 
York, for a short stay with me and a flying 
trip to their old plantation home down in 
Louisiana.” 

“ Yes?” said Narcissa politely. 

“ The awkward part of it is that—that 
Ethel—my wife—is establishing a residence 
in an obliging Western city, with a view to 
divorce from me and remarriage with—er— 
a more fortunate man.” 

Narcissa nodded dumbly. She did not 
know what to say, so, sanely, she said 
nothing. 

“My parents are just the finest ever,” 
Ruysdael went on; “ but they’re positively 
archaic in their views. To them divorce 
and disgrace are synonymous. If they 
knew there had been a separation—not to 
mention the harsher word—I firmly believe 
father would withdraw his backing and let 
Ruysdael & Ruysdael go hang. The firm, 
of course, is practically on its own feet, 
but things just now are in an unsettled 
state — business conditions, I mean — and 
the withdrawal of his financial support 
might be disastrous.” 

Again Narcissa nodded assent. 

“ Worse than this,” he pursued, “ it will 
break mother’s heart to have a divorce in 
the family. She has often said so. If you 
knew my mother—just the sweetest, best 
—I beg your pardon, Miss Merton. I’m 
rambling a bit, I’m afraid. Well, the mat- 
ter stands thus—the governor and the ma- 
ter are coming across to visit a daughter- 
in-law who — who isn’t here. Of course, 
they'll eventually have to know the truth, 
but I’d like to break it to them gently. 
They fancy that I’m happily married, and 
this Reno affair is going to be a terrible 
shock to them. I simply cannot face them 
with it; so I’m trying to frame up some 
plan, something in the nature of a—a—” 

“Shock absorber?” Narcissa suggested 
gravely. 

He smiled. 

“ Exactly—something to break the force 
of the blow they’re due to get. I’ve a 
scheme which just might work. You see, 
I’m still living on at the house on Park 
Avenue—all closed except my suite—with 
Clarkson, my man. The house can be 
opened and servants got in on short notice 
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—Clarkson’s really a wonderful executive; 
but ”’—Ruysdael paused for an _ instant, 
looking straight into Narcissa’s eyes—“ but 
here’s the crux of the matter. If I’m to 
put over the wedded bliss effect in any sort 
of shape, the house must have a mistress!” 

Narcissa’s eyes had widened, and a faint 
rose deepened on her cheek. Her breath 
came a little quickly, and her fingers nerv- 
ously interlaced under cover of the cloth; 
but she said nothing. 

“ What I wish to ask, Miss Merton,” he 
went on bluntly, “is whether, for a con- 
sideration which I’ll be pleased to let you 
name, you would be willing to impersonate 
my wife—fortunately they’ve never seen 
her—for as long as my parents remain in 
New York. It will be a week, at least; 
possibly a fortnight or longer. I give you 
every assurance that you’ll be entirely safe 
and protected. Mother will unconsciously 
play chaperon, you know. Of course we 
shall have to feature conjugal felicity when 
my parents are around, but I’ll spare you 
annoyance as far as possible. It’s just as 
if I were asking you to take a rdle in a 
play that I was staging. Won’t you at 
least consider it?” 

“ T am considering it,’”’ averred Narcissa. 


At the moment she would have consid- 
ered anything short of murder or arson. 
She had, she knew, in her shabby little 
purse less than enough to pay the rent of 


her poor room at the week’s end; and 
meanwhile, contrary to the theory of the 
early Victorian novelists, whose heroines 
were presumably nourished on mist and 
moonbeams, even a gently bred lady must 
eat to live. 

“ Favorably, I hope?” 

A tiny pucker of perplexity came be- 
tween Narcissa’s brows. 

“T don’t know. I—I think so,” she fal- 
tered. “ But there are so many details to 
consider. About the servants, for instance 
—I think you mentioned your valet?” 

“ Clarkson has been with me for fifteen 
years, and puts my interests before his own. 
He’s my mentor, really. And the others 
will all be new. Clarkson will engage 
them.” 

“ But ”—her face crimsoned—“ if your 
friends, or Mrs. Ruysdael, should learn 
that I was living in your home, posing as 
your wife, wouldn’t it create—” 

“Tt might,” he admitted. “ Very possi- 
bly it would. I thought of that, but I 
didn’t stress it, because I feel sure we can 
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get by without the world’s being the wiser. 
As for Ethel, she would probably never 
know. In any case, she’s not feline—she’s 
a good sort, really. But from your stand- 
point, Miss Merton, I can see that I’ve 
been a bit inconsiderate. Are you well 
known in New York?” 

Narcissa smiled faintly. 

“ Not known at all. I haven’t even an 
acquaintance. I live in a furnished room 
and take my meals out,” Narcissa told him. 
“ When I take them at all,” she might have 
added. 

“ But in your home city? And of course 
your relatives—” 

“T have no relatives, and my home city 
is indifferent to my existence. Mother 
died years ago, and my father was killed 
when his car went over a cliff last spring. 
Finding it necessary, I took a business 
course, and later a position; but it wasn’t 
easy to be a working girl in a town where 
I had been—where I was known. So I 
came here, where I thought it would be 
easy to find a position.” 

“ Has it been?” 

Narcissa shrugged. 

“ Need you ask? Look at me.” 

She indicated her worn suit, thrusting 
out a tiny Oxford which, though carefully 
polished, showed a scuffed toe and a sole 
worn paper thin. 

“ Then you'll consider my offer?” 

“One moment. Won’t your parents be 
going out a great deal? Won’t you be ex- 
pected to entertain for them, and all that?” 

“ Alice’s — my _ sister’; — second child, 
mother’s namesake, died two months ago,” 
Ruysdael said simply. “ It was a blow to 
us all. Mother can’t seem to get over it, 
or to recover her poise. They’ll want to 
be very quiet; and as they’ve never lived 
in New York, there’s not much likelihood 
of callers.” 

“ Am I at all like your—like Mrs. Ruys- 
dael?” Narcissa queried. 

“‘ Not in the least; but that needn’t mat- 
ter. I don’t think any one knows Ethel’s 
plans, as yet. The man she expects to 
marry has a horror of scandal. It would, 
in fact, be fatal to his career, so the divorce 
will be pulled off as quietly as possible, 
you may be sure.” 

“ May I ask how you happened to 
choose me, a stranger, for her understudy?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be easy to explain. I'd 
had the idea in mind ever since I got the 
governor’s cable. I had considered engag- 














ing some actress ‘ at liberty’ for the rdle; 
but I had pretty nearly abandoned the 
thing as impracticable when you came into 
my Office this morning. You—somehow I 
felt that I could rely upon your delicacy 
and discretion.” 

“Thanks! For all you know, I may be 
a burglar’s accomplice.” 

“You forget your references,” he re- 
minded her. “Isn’t it just possible that 
I may have verified them by long distance 
since you saw me last? Anyhow, I’m game 
to take a chance. Are you?” 

“ Yes,” said Narcissa quietly. 

“ Good!” he approved, and they shook 
hands across the table. 

“ Now ”—Ruysdael was suddenly again 
the man of business—“ as to the practical 
phase. You may name your own salary, 
Miss Merton. Because your engagement is 
more or less indefinite, I shall expect you to 
ask more than you ordinarily might. What 
will meet your views?” 

Narcissa hesitated. 

“ Would twenty dollars a week seem too 
much?” she ventured timidly. 

Ruysdael shouted. 

“Five times as much wouldn’t be 
enough,” he assured her. “I’m asking a 
special service, Miss Merton, and am will- 
ing to pay a special price. Suppose we say 
one hundred and fifty a week, if I need you 
for as much as a month, or a lump sum of 
five hundred for a shorter time, with the 
understanding that whatever costumes are 
purchased for your use shall be yours when 
the masquerade’s over?” 

“ But I couldn’t—” 

“Why not? What possible use could I 
have for them? You see, you'll have to 
dress the part. You'll need house and 
street and dinner gowns, and all sorts of— 
er—accessories. I arranged for this before 
I left the office, on the chance that you 
might decide to accept my proposition.” 

He pressed into her hand a roll of cur- 
rency of proportions that frightened her. 

“ But I really can’t—” she protested. 

“But you must! You’re playing a cer- 
tain réle; you must dress that réle proper- 
ly, or it won’t get over. Do you think you 
can manage to buy whatever you need 
within two days? I’d like you to arrive at 
the house to-morrow morning. The serv- 
ants Clarkson will engage will come in the 
late afternoon for your approval. You can 
devote the interim to shopping, and have 
your purchases sent to this address.” He 
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proffered his card, with a line penciled be- 

low the name. “ On Thursday, more shop- 
ping, and on Friday my parents are due to 
arrive.” 

The girl had hastily riffled the sheaf of 
bills he had pressed into her fingers. 

“ But you don’t know me,” she remind- 
ed him. “ You are trusting all this money ” 
—to Narcissa’s poverty it seemed a fortune 
—‘to a stranger. Suppose I should just 

“4 ” 

“ T’ll take a chance on you. I’ve taken 
bigger ones,” he said, with a smile. 

His attitude, as a matter of fact, was 
that if the girl should simply disappear 
with the sum he had supplied, she was en- 
tirely welcome to it. He gave larger 
amounts on request to various more or less 
impersonal charities. It was the first time 
he had chanced to see a woman of his own 
class at grips with the hunger wolf, and 
the sight had made him almost resentful of 
his own superabundance. 

“ Have you any suggestions to offer?” 

“Heavens, no!” he laughed. “ Get 
whatever you think you'll need. Buy at 
the good shops— being feminine, you'll 
have the flair for em. If you need more 
money, I’ll supply it when we meet at din- 
ner to-morrow evening. I forgot to men- 
tion that I shall be staying at one of my 
clubs — the Stuyvesant, I think —if you 
should wish to telephone me, until my peo- 
ple arrive. I should like you to dine with 
me at Martigny’s to-morrow night at eight. 

Will you give me the pleasure?” 
Narcissa murmured an assent. She felt 
herself a puppet in the hands of fate. 
“Then that’s all for the moment.” 
They rose simultaneously, and Ruysdael 
forestalled the grateful waiter who strove 
to assist Narcissa with her shabby coat. 
They went out together. On the street, 
Ruysdael paused to remind her: 
“ Martigny’s at eight. Have Clarkson 
call you a cab. Till then—good-by!” 


Iil 


RUYSDAEL knew—none better—the po- 
tence of tint and fabric to make or mar the 
beauty of a woman; yet even he, conceded 
connoisseur of feminine charm, was scarce- 
ly prepared for the metamorphosis of the 
pale girl of the previous day into the radi- 
ant being whom he failed to recognize until 
she drifted, smiling, toward him. He had 
thought her pretty over the luncheon table; 
to-night her loveliness quite stunned him. 
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Her heavily furred evening wrap of 
smoke gray panne was flung back to dis- 
close a graceful evening gown of silver 
cloth, with touches of sapphire velvet 
veiled in silver lace. A clever coiffeur had 
done wonderful things with her mass of 
bronze hair. An equally skilled masseuse 
had erased the faint lines her recent fast 
had etched about her eyes and lips, and 
her skin had the vivid freshness of a child’s. 
Her poise was so perfect that Ruysdael mar- 
veled, forgetting the moral support lent by 
clothes essentially correct. 

“I hope I haven’t kept you waiting,” 
she prefaced, holding out a small gloved 
hand. 

“ Not long; and, if you don’t mind my 
saying so, you’re well worth waiting for!” 

She glanced up at him with genuine anx- 
iety in her eyes. 

“Am I—shall I answer, do you think? 
Do I look the part at all?” 

He smiled; his eyes approved. 

“ Very much so; and I think you'll play 
it equally well.” 

The table reserved for Ruysdael was in 
a secluded corner, well away from the mu- 
sic, and artfully sequestered by a shielding 
mass of potted palms, which lent an effect 
of remoteness from the vivid, ever shifting 
picture their tropic verdure screened. 
Translucent floral shades tempered the 
glare of sconces and table lights to a soft, 
roseate glow; and distance etherealized an 
orchestral interpretation of a Liszt “ Lie- 
bestraum ” to a pulsating undertone like 
the throb of a heart. 

Divested of her wrap, Narcissa was 
frankly lovely. Her arms and _ throat, 
though slender, were well molded, and her 
head was beautifully poised. Cheek and 
lips were aglow, and the blue-gray eyes 
held a new light. Ruysdael was scarcely 
aware that he was staring at her with too 
open admiration until he saw her rose flush 
deepen under his gaze. 

“So you didn’t disappear, after all!” 

She shook her head. She was so ex- 
quisite that Ruysdael simply couldn’t make 
his eyes behave. 

“ ]’m still marveling at your trust in an 
utter stranger. Are you often so rash?” 


He nodded thoughtfully. 

“As I told you yesterday, I’ve taken 
bigger chances. Two years ago a young 
chap came to ask me for a job. He was 
an ex-service man, but further than that 
he had no references. 


In fact, he told me 
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frankly that he had been a gangster and 
a bad lot before he was drafted; but his 
service in the army had given him a new 
perspective, and he wanted to go straight. 
It just happened that there was a fine open- 
ing in one of our foreign branches. After a 
ten-minute talk with the young ex-gunman, 
I found myself offering him the place.” 

“ Did he fail you?” asked Narcissa, her 
eyes bright with eagerness. 

“He made good—is still making good. 
Just the man for the place, it proved. 
Since then I’ve had two or three similar 
experiences; so you see I’ve come to rely 
upon my judgment—my intuition, if you 
like.” 

“Let’s hope it hasn’t played you false 
for once!” 

“T'll take a chance.” 

“The waiter removed the soup and set 
before Ruysdael a dish of filet mignon with 
mushrooms, from which he deftly whisked 
the silver cover. When he had effaced 
himself, Ruysdael reminded his companion: 

“You haven’t told me of your day and 
your impressions of your new setting.” 

“ The house is beyond praise, and Clark- 
son is all that you claimed for him. The 
servants he had engaged seemed entirely 
perfect. He thought that, with himself as 
major-domo, we could manage with butler, 
cook, and parlor maid.” 

“* But you'll need a personal attendant.” 

“T’ve never had one,” she smiled, “ if 
you except an awkward maid of all work 
who used to hook me up now and then. 
Hilda will help me when I need her. Clark- 
son is a diplomat; he had arranged every- 
thing, even a detail like that.” 

“ By the bye ”—Ruysdael was fumbling 
in his pocket—“ I thought of this, quite by 
chance to-day. Awkward if I’d overlooked 
it!” He produced a tiny jeweler’s case, 
opened it, and drew from its velvet depths 
a slender platinum band set with diamonds. 
“If you don’t mind—” 

Quite simply he bent across the table 
and took her left hand in his. By some 
strange chance, the orchestra at that mo- 
ment sighed the final note of the prelude 
to the “ Kashmiri Song,” and a well-placed 
barytone lifted itself arrestingly on the 
words: 

“Pale hands I loved beside the Shalimar, 
Where are you now? Who lies beneath your 
spell ?” 

Ruysdael’s brows arched whimsically 
and he laughed a trifle consciously: 
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“ They seem to be cuing this!” 

He slipped the ring into place. Both 
flushed a little at the implication, travesty 
though it was. 

“ Also,” he pursued, “I got these from 
my safe-deposit box to-day. They’re heir- 
looms. Mother sent them to me for Ethel, 
and Ethel—a good square sort she is—re- 
turned them when—when we came to the 
end of things.” 

“ These ” proved to be two very wonder- 
ful rings in antique settings, the one a clus- 
ter of diamonds, the other a solitaire. 

“ You'll wear them, won’t you?” Ruys- 
dael said. “ Please do.” 

“Oh!” Narcissa faltered. “I feel 
afraid. The servants are all strange, you 
know.” 

“You can trust Clarkson. He knows 
the combination of the wall safe in Eth— 
in your room.” 

Reluctantly she took the proffered jewels 
and slipped them on her finger. 

“Tt frightens me to have you trust me 
like this.” 

““My dear child, I’m perfectly sure of 
my ground.” His look was a tribute. “ As 
to our arrangements,” he went on, over the 


salad, “in deference to the conventions, 
I’m officially ‘ out of town ’ till my parents 
land. Their boat is supposed to dock some 


time on Friday afternoon. Can you man- 
age to finish your shopping in time to be at 
the house to welcome them? I'll meet 
them alone.” 

“T’m quite sure I can. I can easily fin- 
ish to-morrow.” 

“That’s great! I wish we might have 
dinner together to-morrow evening, but I’ve 
a tiresome engagement that I can’t very 
well break.” 

“ Oh,” she protested, “ you mustn’t let 
me interfere with your pleasure!” 

“It was of my pleasure I was thinking. 
I’m a selfish sort, I confess. By the bye, 
have I happened to mention that my name 
is Jim? Think you can manage it? Per- 
haps you’d best practice a bit to-night.” 

She met the suggestion simply, though 
her color rose. 

“Very well—Jim.” 

“Bravo, Ethel! I’ve got to call you 
that, you know. Officially you'll have to 
be Ethel Ruysdael, whatever your real 
name may be.” 

“It’s Narcissa,” she supplied. 

“ Narcissa!” his attractive voice repeat- 
ed; and the girl suddenly wondered why 
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she had always thought her baptismal — 
name so unbeautiful. 

“ I’m afraid, if you don’t mind,” he went 
on rather awkwardly, “ you'll have to stand 
for a certain amount of the Romeo stuff— 
perhaps even an occasional stage kiss, for 
the sake of appearances; but I’ll go as light 
on it as possible. Can I depend on you to 
play up to me? Don’t worry!”—with a 
teasing grin. “I’m not going to suggest a 
rehearsal.” 

The look in her eyes made him add 
quickly: 3 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Merton. — 
Very bad taste on my part! I apologize, 
really.” 

“You needn’t.” She had recovered her 
wonted poise. “I’m in your employ, Mr. 
Ruysdael. I'll try to play up to you to the 
best of my ability.” 

“ Please!” he pleaded. “I deserve it, I 
know, but I’m awfully sorry!” 

Suddenly she smiled a very charming 
smile. 

“T’m sorry, too—Jim. I’m not a prig, 
really. No wonder men think women lack 
a sense of humor! I’ll remember that what 
you call ‘ Romeo stuff’ is impersonal, a 
part of the business of the réle; and I'll 
get into my part and play it convincingly. 
I used to fancy there was the making of 
an actress in me.” 

“There is in every woman,” Ruysdael 
said. “ But I think you’re going to make 
a hit in the part—sure to, in fact.” 

Over his demi-tasse, he suggested: 

“T wonder if we mightn’t go somewhere 
and dance?” 

“T don’t think it would be wise,” Nar- 
cissa negatived decidedly. 

“You wouldn’t consider the theater?” 

“Some acquaintance of yours would be 
sure to join us and make things awkward. 
Really, I’m a trifle tired. I’ve shopped 
hard all day.” 

“ And to most excellent purpose,” Ruys- 
dael contributed. 

“So if you don’t mind, I think I'll go 
home ”—he liked the sound of the word 
on her lips—“ after a little.” 

“ At least I may take you?” 

“Of course. The new butler goes on 
duty to-morrow. Clarkson will let me into 
the house.” 

There was a little pause, which the throb 
of the music filled. 

“ By the bye,” Ruysdael suddenly que- 
ried, “do you sing at all?” 
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“A little,’ Narcissa admitted. 
had good training, at any rate.” 

“That’s great! You see, Ethel’s voice 
was her chief asset. Mother’s music mad, 
and she’ll be sure to ask you to sing. I 
was afraid you’d have to stage an attack 
of laryngitis.” 

“ Perhaps ” — Narcissa’s eyes danced— 
“ perhaps it won’t be necessary.” 

“You’re the real thing, Miss—er— 
Ethel,” he felicitated himself. “I’m in 
Tuck!” 

“T think, perhaps,” Narcissa presently 
mentioned, “I must go soon. I’m dread- 
fully provincial, I know; but isn’t it grow- 
ing late?” 

“ As bad as that?” Ruysdael grimaced 
ruefully. “ And I thought I was being tre- 
mendously interesting. Just nine thirty, 
and she thinks it late!” 

They left the restaurant. 

“ Any apology to offer?” he demanded 
as he put her into his car. 

“ Every apology. I was up till all hours 
last night, arranging to leave the place 
where I roomed. I’ve bought four dresses, 
three house gowns, two wraps, six pairs of 
slippers, gloves, handkerchiefs, and a host 
of little things. I’ve had a manicure, a 
massage, a Marcel wave, and—” 

“ My word, that’s apology enough! You 
must be a wreck, and I’m a thoughtless 
brute!” 

“Au contraire,’ she laughed, “ you’re 
all that’s kind and thoughtful. I’m in luck 
to play opposite you.” 

“Then you’ve no misgivings? I don’t 
impress you as an ogre with deep, dark 
designs?” 

“ Nothing like it, Mr. Ruysdael. Aren’t 
ogres rather a myth? I’ve been in New 
York two months, and I haven’t met any 
beguiling monsters— though perhaps my 
face protects me. Seriously, Jim ” — she 
spoke the name with a naturalness which 
delighted him—*‘ you gave me this chance 
when I needed it desperately, and I’m anx- 
ious to make good for your sake as well as 
my own. I shan’t be silly again, you may 
be sure. I want you to regard me as an 
actress playing opposite you, and not as 
Narcissa Merton. I shan’t resent — I’m 
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sure I’ll have no occasion to resent—any- 
thing you think necessary to make our 
scenes convincing.” 

His right hand found hers and closed 
over it for an instant with a firm, friendly 
pressure. 
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“You are sensible, Ethel, and I’m for- 
tunate to have found you. Nine women 
out of ten would have suspected me of 
everything in the calendar except good 
faith. It’s a relief to find you the excep- 
tional tenth. Well, here’s our wigwam! 
I’m afraid I shan’t see you again till Fri- 
day, but I'll phone you in the meantime.” 

“ Any suggestions to make?” 

“None. I leave the réle entirely in your 
hands. I’m sure you’ll handle it capably.” 

He drew a folded document from his 
pocket and placed it in her hand. 

“ Here are some data that I’ve compiled 
for you. You ought at least to know where 
and when you were born, and what your 
family connections happen to be. Luckily 
Ethel has only her father and her step- 
mother, who live in Galveston, and aren’t 
on speaking terms with her.” 

“ That will help,” said Narcissa. 

“My immediate family circle comprises 
my parents, my sisters, Alice and Patricia 
—you'll find full details given—and the 
children, Nigel and Violet. I’ve stressed 
the kiddies because they’re mother’s idols. 
She’ll talk about them for hours, if you set 
her off. Father’s fad, by the bye, is shoot- 
ing over Vardray’s moors. Odd how Brit- 
ish he’s become in the years he’s spent over 
there! I think I’ve outlined everything, 
but call me at my club if there’s anything 
I’ve omitted.” 

“I’m sure there isn’t; you think of 
everything. I'll memorize this to-night. 
Here’s hoping I don’t miss my cues! Wish 
me luck.” 

“T surely do.” 

For an instant, silence fell between them; 
then Ruysdael spoke. 

“Good night, Ethel,” he said very 
quietly. 

“ Good night, Jim.” 


IV 


NARCISSA, nervously awaiting the arrival 
of her pretended spouse and his parents, 
found herself suddenly gripped by that ter- 
ror of all players, stage fright. She con- 
stantly reminded herself that since the 
Ruysdaels had never seen their daughter- 
in-law, there was no occasion for panic. 
Still, one never knew. Some trifle—a lapse 
of memory—a chance slip of the tongue— 
some unforeseen contingency—it would be 
easy enough to betray herself and occasion 
an awkward contretemps. 

The bland voice of Wilkins, the new 
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butler, broke the tangled thread of her each other, 


thoughts. 

“Your pardon, madam—you are wanted 
on the telephone.” 

Glad of any distraction, Narcissa took 
the receiver. As she had anticipated, it 
was Jim’s voice which came to her on the 
wire. 

“ All set, Ethel?” 

“ All set! A bit wabbly, though.” 

“ Brace up,” he encouraged. “ You'll 
be all right. Boat’s coming in—ought to 
dock in half an hour or less. Hope to get 
through the customs in say forty minutes, 
with luck. Then home. Not nervous, are 
you?” 

“ Just a trifle, but I’m getting myself in 
hand. I’ll be steady as Gibraltar when the 
curtain goes up on the first act.” 

“Good work! Hope to see you in an 
hour. Good-by!” 

In rather less than the hour Jim had al- 
lowed himself, his chauffeur drew in to the 
curb before the Ruysdael domicile, and an 
instant later Wilkins was opening the door 
to Narcissa’s husband and parents-in-law 
pro tempore. The girl had a blurred im- 
pression of being taken into the embrace 
of a tall, slight woman in deep mourning, 
and a more poignant sense of being kissed 
by the masculine Ruysdaels, senior and 
junior—the latter’s being the sketchiest 
stage caress possible. 

Then her vision clarified and her poise 
returned. She was able to recognize that 
Mrs. Ruysdael was far from formidable— 
a slender, high-bred woman, with the gen- 
tlest expression imaginable; while Holmes 
Ruysdael was but an earlier edition of his 
son—slightly shorter and stockier, with a 
mass of white hair and piercing blue eyes— 
Jim’s were dark gray—under heavy black 
brows. 

The ordeal of greeting was soon over, 
Narcissa playing her réle in just the prop- 
er key and without once faltering in her 
lines. Then, while the visitors were being 
shown to their suite, she found herself alone 
for a moment with Jim. 

“ Well?” they asked simultaneously, and 
laughed in unison: “ Quite all right!” 

“Tt’s going great!” enthused Jim. 
“ Mother fancies you—I could see it at a 
glance.” 

“ And your father?” 

“Oh, that goes without saying! A man 
always likes a pretty woman; but it doesn’t 
follow that two pretty women will fancy 


particularly when  they’re 
daughter-in-law and mother-in-law. I’ve 
felt that if mother liked you, everything 
would be all right—and she does.” 

“ So glad!” Narcissa murmured. “ Your 
mother’s very lovely; and your father— 
he’s wonderfully like you!” 

“It’s only external, then. I’m a rabid, 
raving, Stars-and-Stripes-forever Yankee, 
and father’s a regular John Bull. Even 
mother has acquired a Mayfair accent. 
Fact is, I’ll have to get acquainted with my 
family all over again. There’s nothing so 
English as an Anglicized American!” 

“ Your sisters, of course—” 

“ Pat hasn’t changed much, mother tells 
me, but Alice has all the weight of the 
Vardray traditions on her shoulders, and 
lives up to them. Vardray’s rather a de- 
cent sort of fellow; Patricia’s husband is— 
well, rather the other thing. I’m afraid 
you’re due to hear a good deal of family 
discussion.” 

Narcissa smiled. 

“T shall hear as little as possible—I’ve 
a real talent for not listening—and I’ll try 
to forget the little I hear.” 

“Fine! You're all right, Miss —er— 
Ethel, if you don’t mind an unsolicited 
tribute.” 

“T don’t.” She swept him a curtsy. 
“We strive to please!” 

“You’re succeeding,” he assured her 
with conviction. 

“ Tf only,” she qualified a trifle nervous- 
ly, “ if only I don’t fall down on the family 
history!” 

“You won’t. I’m backing you to win.” 

Together they went up the carved, wind- 
ing stairs. Ruysdael’s rooms adjoined Nar- 
cissa’s. She had seen them the previous 
day, and had decided that in spaciousness, 
in fine simplicity, and in sureness of taste 
and effect they perfectly expressed him. 
Clarkson had, a trifle ostentatiously, locked 
and bolted the connecting door from her 
side, leaving the key in the lock. 

She could faintly hear Ruysdael moving 
about as he dressed for dinner, and now 
and then the sound of his voice, as he spoke 
to his valet, came to her. Somehow his 
strength and general dependability, even 
his very nearness, heartened her for her 


part. 

With Hilda’s aid she slipped into the 
simplest of her new dinner gowns, and she 
was awaiting her guests in the living room 
below when Ruysdael joined her. 


* 
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“ Mind my telling you how stunning you 
look?” he said, sincerity breathing in his 
tone. 

“ Delighted to be told. I haven’t been 
surfeited with pretty speeches of late. In- 
cidentally all this ”"—she glanced about her 
at the exquisitely appointed room, with its 
atmosphere of subdued richness, its beauty 
of tint and line—“ is a bit of Paradise to 
me, after my recent experiences.” 

“ Suppose,” he suggested gently, “ sup- 
pose you try to forget your hard luck. It 
hurts me to think of it.” 

She laughed mirthlessly. 

“T don’t relish dwelling upon it myself. 
You're right. I will forget, and make the 
most of every moment of this. Later, when 
I go back, I shall at least have some pleas- 
ant memories!” 

He leaned toward her earnestly, his 
brows meeting in a sharp frown. 

“ Surely you don’t imagine that I mean 
to let you go back to face poverty again?” 
Narcissa’s face paled and grew rigid. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said stiffly. 
“When our arrangement ends—” 

“ Don’t misunderstand me, please. I 
mean that it will be my pleasure to find 


something for you, some congenial posi- 
tion, if I may.” 

“Oh, I am sorry!” she cried contritely. 
“T promised you that I wouldn’t be fool- 


ish. Please forgive me! Of course I shall 
be grateful for your influence, and it’s good 
of you to offer it.” 

Impulsively she held out her hand. He 
took it in both his, just as his mother, im- 
posing in her severe black velvet dinner 
gown, came in, with her husband in her 
wake. She paused, smiling a little at the 
tableau. 

“ D’you know, Ethel,” she said in the 
clipped British accent that her son irrever- 
ently derided, “ you’re exactly the type of 
girl I fancied and hoped Jim would care 
for!” 

“ He’s not exceptional in that,” the elder 
Ruysdael contributed with rather clumsy 
gallantry. 

In spite of himself, Jim glanced quickly 
at Narcissa, who felt the warm blood rise 
to cheek and throat as their eyes met. 

“You seem,” Mrs. Ruysdael went on, 
“‘ quite to realize the ideal which I know he 
had, but which he told us he couldn’t find 
in real life.” 

Narcissa managed a light laugh. 

“Poor dear!” she sympathized, with a 
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grimace for Jim. “‘ How disillusioned he 
must be!” 

“ Doesn’t look it,” smiled the father, his 
eyes approving the girl’s Greuze face and 
graceful figure. 

Then Wilkins announced dinner—a din- 
ner which justified Jim’s confidence in Nar- 
cissa, as it justified Narcissa’s in Clarkson 
and his aids. From course to course it 
progressed with a precision which gave no 
hint of a newly assembled ménage. 

In the intimate after-dinner hour, Mrs. 
Ruysdael inevitably inquired: 

“In voice to-night, Ethel? I wonder if 
you’d sing for us?” 

Narcissa hoped her nervousness was not 
apparent. 

“If you’d care to hear me.” 

“We're eager to hear you. Jim has 
rhapsodized a good deal in his letters,” 
Jim’s father said. 

“ As you know,” Mrs. Ruysdael supple- 
mented, “ Jim’s not musical in the accept- 
ed sense; but what he calls his blind brute 
passion for the art is, fortunately, not for 
its crasser forms. His instinct—inherited, 
I flatter myself—is essentially correct.” 

As she hesitated in her choice of a song, 
Narcissa sensed rather than saw Jim’s anx- 
ious expression. Undoubtedly the Ruys- 
daels’ efficient culture embraced a knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the best in music; 
and the girl was aware that Jim awaited 
with painful tensity the revelatory selec- 
tion and interpretation which might shat- 
ter or cement his parents’ predilection. 

She chose the Dvorak “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me.” She sang it quite 
purely, with a simplicity which Mrs. Ruys- 
dael recognized as perfected art. Her 
voice, as wistful-sweet as her smile, had 
the timbre of a wind harp. It was like a 
touch on the heart. 

The younger of the two men who heard 
reacted to it with a sudden keen stab of 
rapture almost as poignant as pain. With 
its first note his fears had resolved them- 
selves, and a swift glance at his mother’s 
rapt face further reassured him. The girl’s 
voice, infinitely more appealing as it rose 
to its tonal climax than Ethel’s full-throat- 
ed contralto had ever proved, swept hid- 
- chords in his being to sudden vibrant 
ife. 

He wondered that, with such a voice, she 
should have cared to submerge herself and 
her gift in the routine work she had sought. 
He knew rather well both Karlstedt, of the 
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Midnight Mélange, and Zeisler, of the 
Frivolities. A word from him to either— 
but an inexplicable though very definite 
inhibition made him dismiss the mental 
suggestion even as it was formed. 

As Narcissa rose, Mrs. Ruysdael’s lashes 
were frankly moist, and Holmes Ruysdael 
husked a hearty: 

“ Exquisite, my dear!” 

“ Please!”’ they pleaded in unison. 

Jim found no word to say, but Narcissa, 
meeting his eyes, knew that he had not 
found her wanting. 

Some impulse prompted her to essay the 
“ Kashmiri Song.” She wondered if it 
would have any special significance for the 
younger Ruysdael. It evidently had, for 
he started and flushed as she began the 
initial phrase. She sang it with more sure- 
ness of effect than her first song, and the 
sixth sense of the artist made her aware 
that she was singing straight to the hearts 
of her hearers. 

“ A very beautiful and appealing voice, 
my dear!” Mrs. Ruysdael’s manifest sin- 
cerity redeemed the banality of the words. 
“ But I had the impression you were a 
contralto. Didn’t you write me _ that 


Ethel’s voice was contralto, Jim?” 
“A mezzo of rather wide range,” Nar- 


cissa hastened to say. “ I’m not partial to 
the low voice, so I’ve worked to build up 
my top register; but the contralto quality 
is still there, I think.” 

“ It’s quite the most appealing voice I’ve 
heard in years,” Holmes Ruysdael stated. 
“T wonder, Ethel, that you didn’t go in 
for a career!” 

Narcissa shook her head. He had un- 
consciously touched the secret springs of 
an ancient grief. 

“ My voice is very light—too light even 
for concert,” she said sadly. “I’ve had 
good training, and I know how to make 
the most of it, but it’s only a parlor voice 
after all. That’s my tragedy!” 


V 


As each day ended without untoward 
incident, the conspirators felicitated them- 
selves, though not without apprehension 
for the future. Ruysdael. Sr., spent his 
time largely at his son’s offices, which left 
Mrs. Ruysdael and Narcissa to their own 
devices and each other. The girl felt as if 
snares innumerable beset her unguided 
feet. She never knew what moment she 
might find herself hopelessly entangled by 
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the web that a well-meant deception had 
woven. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Ruysdael asked few 
direct questions, and her conversation was 
usually impersonal—except when she dwelt 
upon the merits of the youthful heir to the 
Vardray title and estates and his scarcely 
less remarkable small sister. She and Nar- 
cissa spent their days as women do, drift- 
ing about the shops, visiting an occasional 
art exhibit, flitting from manicurist or mas- 
seuse to coiffeur and modiste. And all the 
while Narcissa’s keen feminine intuition 
told her that thus far there had been no 
false step, and that her supposed relative- 
in-law was growing to fancy her more and 
more. 

Mrs. Ruysdael herself once touched 
upon the subject with an acquired British 
frankness. 

“You know, my dear, I really didn’t 
expect to like you. Aside from the subtle 
antagonism that somehow always exists be- 
tween a mother and her son’s wife, I had 
an absurd prejudice against you; but I’m 
glad to say you’ve broken it down. I feel 
that you’re just the wife for Jim, and ”"— 
she smiled—“ he seems to feel so, too.” 

Poor Narcissa found speech difficult. 

“T’m glad,” she said simply, yet com- 
prehensively, and left it at that. 

There came a night, shortly before the 
Ruysdaels’ departure for their Louisiana 
plantation, when things happened in a be- 
wildering succession which left the protag- 
onists of the play stunned and gasping. 

It began with a letter Mrs. Ruysdael re- 
ceived in the afternoon mail. Narcissa 
could see that its effect was disquieting, 
though it was not until the family were as- 
sembled that evening in the living room 
that she spoke of it. 

“’m terribly troubled about Patricia,” 
she observed. Narcissa, fortunately a lit- 
tle removed from the family group, began 
in embarrassment to riffle the leaves of a 
magazine. ‘“She’s more and more un- 
happy, I’m afraid.” 

“Ted Palgreve is a rotter straight 
through,” Holmes Ruysdael stated with 
conviction. ‘“‘ The moment I first met him, 
I knew him for a thorough-paced brute. I 
hate to think what Pat’s life with him must 
have been!” 

“ The worst of it,” Jim offered thought- 
fully, “is that there’s apparently no help 
for it. Of course you wouldn’t consider 
divorce for her.” 
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“’m not so sure,” his father surprising- 
ly said. “ It seems odd that a man should 
leave divorce-ridden America and go to 
England, where divorce is frowned upon, 
to become converted; but I believe I’ve 
done just that.” 

“You mean—” faltered Jim dazedly. 

“JT mean that I’m more than anxious 
that Patricia should be set free. Ted’s 
brutality—” 

“Do you mean that he actually ill-uses 
her?” Jim grated. 

“ Oh, he doesn’t strike her, if that’s what 
you mean. His cruelty takes a subtler 
form. It’s intangible, in a way; yet I 
know, and your mother and Alice know, 
that the poor girl’s life has been a Gehenna. 
He treats her with studied insolence, neg- 
lects her, covertly sneers at her, hurts and 
humiliates her in a thousand ways. It’s 
hard to put it into words, but he’s ill-used 
Patricia more brutally than if he’d flogged 
her.” 

“What’s your attitude, mother?” Jim 
tensely inquired. 

“T’ve always disapproved of divorce,” 
Mrs. Ruysdael made reply. “In the ab- 
stract, I disapprove of it still; but no one 
could visit Palgreve Manor and not realize 
that there are worse things. When we go 
back, we intend to see that Patricia frees 
herself. Better a thousand times divorce 
than utter uncongeniality and unhappiness. 
My views have broadened, you see, Jim. 
Why, if Ethel were as unhappy with you, 
dear boy, as Patricia is with Palgreve, I’d 
say unhesitatingly: ‘ Get a divorce!’ ” 

Narcissa’s magazine slipped from her 
grasp and fell with a light crash to the 
floor. As Jim restored it, their eyes per- 
force met. Hers were eloquent of a dis- 
may little short of despair; while in his, 
and in his smile, was reassurance which he 
meant, later, to put into words. 

Yet he himself felt dazed and futile. 
To have gone to infinite pains in order to 
spare his mother suffering and to seem to 
measure up to his father’s standards, and 
then to find that those same standards had 
altered—it was like a clumsy jest of fate, 
whose sense of humor is always more or 
less distorted. 

“T’ve a sort of plan,” Mrs. Ruysdael 
mentioned later in the evening, “ that I’m 
half afraid to broach. I wonder, Jim, if 
you could spare Ethel for, say, a fort- 
night?” 

Jim merely gasped. This seemed des- 
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tined to be an evening full of shocks and 


surprises. 

“T haven’t spoken to her, but your 
father and I are very anxious to take her 
South with us. She’s never seen Belrive, 
and I want a new victim for my reminis- 
cences. I wrote Julian, and he wires that 
they'll be charmed to have her.” 

She turned to the startled Narcissa. 

“ Would you care to go with us, dear? 
And, Jim, would you, could you, lend her 
to us?” 

Narcissa’s eyes had kindled; she was 
atremble with eagerness and hope. What 
could she say? Everything was in solu- 
tion; her masquerade had been worse than 
futile; she herself lagged superfluous upon 
the stage. Nevertheless, being a woman, 
she was able to smile. 

“There’s nothing I should like so 
much,” she averred; “ but—but there are 
a number of things to be considered.” 

“Suppose we talk it over by and by, 
Ethel?” Jim suggested. “ We'll let you 
know definitely by to-morrow, if that will 
do, mother.” : 

“Of course it will—but remember, I 
shan’t take ‘no’ for an answer. I’ve fallen 
in love with Ethel, and I’d like to have her 
quite to myself for a while. It’s just for a 
fortnight, you know, so I’m hoping you'll 
decide to let her go.” 

“T may,” smiled Jim; “ though ‘let’ is 
scarcely the word to use in this emanci- 
pated age.” 

When, half an hour later, the elders 
sought their rooms, Jim detained Narcissa 
with a glance. Obediently she waited, con- 
scious of a sick sense of futility and failure. 

To-night would perhaps see the end of 
the useless masquerade which had come to 
seem so real that her old, gray days of gen- 
teel poverty and her weeks of desperate 
need in the great city were shadowy and 
unreal by contrast. From the luxury and 
ease, the perfection of service, the dignity 
and beauty of living which had of late been 
hers, she must decline upon a lower plane 
of existence. Life would again mean a sor- 
did struggle for mere existence. 

She was very pale, but she forced her 
eyes to meet Jim’s bravely. 

“T’m sorry,” she said. “I know just 
how futile you feel. All our finesse wast- 
ed! ‘So much treasure lavished in vain *!” 

He drew nearer, smiling a little. 

“ Don’t for a moment let yourself worry 
about that. I couldn’t guess that my par- 
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ents’ views had undergone a change. As- 
suming that they felt as they used to feel 
about divorce, I did what I thought neces- 
sary to spare them the shock of knowing 
about mine. It’s one of my business prin- 
ciples never to waste time in regretting an 
action once taken. Anyhow, I couldn’t re- 
gret this, because it has given me the hap- 
piness of knowing you.” 

Narcissa was humiliated to find herself 
on the verge of tears. 

“ That’s very good of you,” she began 
lamely. 

“ Tt was very good of you to fall in with 
my plan. Having gone in for it, we'll see 
it through, if you don’t mind. It would 
be fatal to weaken now. Will you play 
your part a little longer?” 

“T shall be only too glad to,” Narcissa 
assured him fervently. 

She could not bear to think what life 
would mean to her when the comedy was 
played out. 

“What do you think about Belrive?” 
He tactfully returned to the usual. “ Care 
to go? Or would it bore you?” 

“T’d like it beyond anything! I’ve 
never been in the South, but I’ve read and 
dreamed of it.” 

“ The South of to-day probably isn’t the 
South you’ve read and dreamed of; but 
the old place is interesting—and so is 
Julian.” 

“ Julian? 


Is he the manager at Bel- 
rive?” Narcissa asked. 

Jim smiled. 

“* Also the owner. Mother only retains a 


small interest for sentimental reasons. Ju- 
lian is quite the handsomest chap you ever 
saw off the stage. He’d be a riot on the 
screen. I wonder some enterprising pro- 
ducer hasn’t grabbed him—only there’d be 
a riot in the family circle if he did. Cousin 
Lucia looks mild and lovely, but the Medes 
and Persians weren’t a marker to her!” 

Narcissa silently waited for further 
enlightenment. 

“There’s always been a Courtenay in 
charge at Belrive since my great-grand- 
father built the place years before the Civil 
War. Julian had the honor thrust upon 
him. He wanted to go abroad for his mu- 
sic, but again the mother complex! Cousin 
Lucia is of the almost extinct species of 
clinging vine, and she clings close, if you 
ask me! But Julian’s really a decent sort, 
and he’ll make your visit pleasant if you 
go. It’s up to you.” 

12 


“You may. Really, it seems the best 
solution. Clarkson will keep the house in 
running order while you’re away. It will 
be an experience for you, and it will please 
the mater, so I hope you'll go.” 
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“TJ shall be delighted; but I feel that - 


I’m defaulting on my job.” 

“ You’re not. I need your help as much 
as before. I want you to go with mother 
and have the best time ever. 
you come back, go on with your réle until 
they sail. After that—well, we won’t think 
of that just yet; but you’re not to worry, 
Everything will be all right.” 

Together they went up the stairs. At 
her door, moved by a sudden impulse 


Then, when — 


which he did not try to control, he caught 4 
one of her slender hands and lifted it to his — 


lips. Then, before she could speak, he 
vanished into his own quarters. 


VI 


THE conspirators found themselves in a 
mental state distinctly chaotic. They had 
staged their little comedy carefully; they 
had played their réles convincingly and 
preserved the illusion of marital felicity— 
to no particular purpose. They had, in ef- 


fect, been at the utmost pains to simulate ~~ 


conformity to standards and ideals which 
no longer existed. The sheer futility of it 
left them feeling flat and foolish, and only 
faintly amused. 

To tell the truth in the first instance, 
Jim reflected—as one usually does reflect 
when it is too late—would have been the 
wiser policy. Now he was hopelessly en- 
meshed in an elaborate web of his own 
weaving. How could he confess to his con- 
fiding relatives that the whole fabric of his 
domestic felicity was a tissue of lies? How 
could he explain the difficult and delicate 
situation without irrevocably compromis- 
ing the girl whose necessity had driven her 
to accept the thankless réle of understudy 
to his truant wife? 

He realized that, blameless as he admit- 
tedly was as regarded Ethel’s desertion, he 
might safely have thrown himself upon his 
parents’ charity. Now there were compli- 
cations, not the least of which was the re- 
sponsibility he had assumed in respect to 
Narcissa. There was yet another, the ex- 
istence of which he refused to recognize, 
but which kept him restlessly pacing long 
after the house grew quiet and Narcissa, 
presumably, was deep in dreams. 
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Narcissa’s spirits were indeed mercurial. 
Her despairing mood quickly passed; and 
when she sank down before her dressing 
table, the face reflected in the mirror smiled 
back at her. Something had struck the 
gambler’s instinct alive within her, and she 
was fast becoming adept at dicing with 
destiny. 

She. felt a sense of exhilaration. Her 
eyes glowed and brightened; her breath 
came swiftly, eagerly. Chance had quick- 
ened the adagio sostenuto of her existence 
to a spirited allegro. She lived and moved 
to a swifter, more vital rhythm. She was 
learning to extract the essence of each mo- 
ment, to breathe the flower’s fragrance 
while it lingered. 

There remained to her a fortnight of 
this enchanted existence, and perhaps a 
few additional days of grace between the 
date of her return from the South and the 
Ruysdaels’ sailing. After that— 

The glow faded from her cheek. The 
luminous eyes darkened, and her lips tensed 
to a thin, straight line. She sat staring 
into an infinity so black and void that she 
shuddered back as from an abyss. 

Then the sporting spirit within her kin- 
died. She shrugged her shoulders and 
smiled. 

The efficient Hilda appeared upon the 
scene. She deftly replaced the dinner 
gown of iridescent sequins with a robe in- 
time. She loosened the massed bronze hair 
and brushed it until it shone with hide-and- 
seek glints of light and shade. There fol- 
lowed those mystic rites of the toilet, re- 
dolent of the incense offered to beauty— 
fragrant creams and perfumed lotions— 
rites which dainty femininity has observed 
since, and before, the time of Cleopatra. 

At length, her bronze hair braided @ la 
Marguérite, her lovely body caressed by 
silken textures, pastel-hued and delicately 
scented, Narcissa, alias Ethel, slipped into 
her rose-draped ivory bed; and Hilda, hav- 
ing seen that her mistress was entirely com- 
fortable and the room in perfect order for 
the night, quietly withdrew. 

Narcissa composed herself and invited 
sleep; but the coy goddess regretted. The 
room was lighted only by the faint gleam 
of the rose-shaded night lamp on the somno 
beside the bed. The house was so still that 
she could faintly hear the restless footfall 
in the adjacent room. The city’s noises 
seemed remote and vague as waves beat- 
ing on a distant shore. Nevertheless, Nar- 
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cissa found herself in a state of nervous 
tension, with her thoughts racing like a mo- 
tor’s engine. Her eyes would not close. 
Instead, they stared, wide and wakeful, at 
the delicately frescoed ceiling above. 

She invoked the soporific suggestion of 
placid images—kaleidoscopic flashes of 
scenes visioned or recalled—unrelated im- 
pressions—words that soothed. She visual- 
ized fleecy white clouds floating high 
against the blue—tree tops tossing lightly 
in the breeze—brooks singing in the sun- 
shine—wide fields of wind-rippled wheat—- 
isles of jade rising out of sapphire seas— 
nights blazing with the great stars of the 
Southern Cross—a flight of birds across a 
paling sky—the dim rose of afterglow— 
quiet—peace—repose— 

The girl’s lashes drooped; her tautened 
nerves relaxed. She sighed gently, drow- 
sily, as sleep, relenting, drifted near and 
nearer. 

A sudden awful shriek cut across the 
stillness of the slumbering household! 

Narcissa, shaken from dawning dreams, 
sprang to her feet and stood trembling, her 
heart beating wildly, almost audibly, her 
every nerve and muscle tense. 

The ensuing silence was so appalling that 
it spurred her to action. Thrusting her 
feet into mules and flinging a negligee about 
her, she turned instinctively toward the 
connecting door. Then she remembered 
and hesitated. 

“Don’t be frightened,” she heard Jim’s 
voice say quietly from the other side. “I 
don’t know just what is the matter, but 
I'll find out.” 

“T’m all right,” she managed to say 
steadily, though her body was shaking like 
an aspen. 

She heard Jim stride across his room and 
unlock the door opening upon the corridor. 
For an instant she stood hesitant, then fol- 
lowed suit. As her fingers fumblingly 
turned the key in the lock, that fearful cry 
again froze her blood. 

She wrenched her door open, sprang into 
the dimly lighted corridor, and, as Jim 
turned toward her, clutched him wildly. 
Protectingly he drew her close. He had 
never held her so before, even in the dance. 
The electric contact stirred and shook him. 
Instinctively his arms tightened about her, 
crushing her to him till she could not 
breathe. 

“Narcissa!” she heard him whisper 
wildly. “ Narcissa, dearest!” 








Not until afterward did she realize that 
he had called her by the name that was 
her own. © 

The door of the Ruysdaels’ suite opened, 
and, arrayed in sketchy costumes, Jim’s 
father and mother appeared, followed by 
Hodges, Mrs. Ruysdael’s prim English 
maid, who slept in the dressing room off 
her mistress’s bedroom. 

“What is it? What has happened? 
What’s the matter?” every one excitedly 
asked every one else. 

No one attempted to answer. They sim- 
ply stood about dazedly, gradually becom- 
ing conscious of a growing disturbance on 
the third floor, where the servants were 
gathered. 

Then Clarkson, in bath robe and slip- 
pers, but suave and urbane as usual, made 
his appearance. He addressed himself to 
his master, though his comprehensive bow 
included the group. 

“ Beg pardon, sir—very sorry,” he apol- 


ogized. “It was cook, sir. She happens 
to be subject to nightmare. She ate salad 
to-night for dinner, sir. She’s very sorry 


to have disturbed the household. It shan’t 
happen again, sir.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said Jim. “She 
couldn’t help it, of course. Sorry you were 
disturbed, mother—hope you  weren’t 
frightened much?” 

“ Oh, no,” laughed Mrs. Ruysdael. “I 
merely had heart failure— that’s ll. 
Clarkson, can’t you prevail on cook to be 
careful of her diet in future?” 

“Tl see to it, madam.” Clarkson 
bowed himself toward the stairway. “ Very 
sorry you were disturbed.” 

Beginning to be conscious of their va- 
rious degrees of dishabille, the quartet 
faced one another. Narcissa had wriggled 
from Jim’s embrace. Unconscious of the 
charming picture she made in her delicate 
negligee, with intriguing glimpses of the 
gossamer lace and silk beneath, yet tin- 
glingly aware of Jim’s gaze, she was back- 
ing toward her own door, when she heard 
him say: 

“ Perhaps you'll sleep better, mother, for 
knowing that I’m going to lend you Ethel. 
She’ll be ready to start South when you 
are.” 

Holmes Ruysdael walked straight over 
to the embarrassed Narcissa, laid an arm 
about her, and kissed her warmly. Jim 
looked on with an odd expression in his 
eyes as his mother followed suit. 
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“ Better postpone the love feast until to- ~ 
morrow,” he suggested. “ We’re probably 
all taking cold. Hustle back to bed, 
mother! Better turn in, sir. I think 
Clarkson will see that we're not annoyed — 
again. Good night, everybody!” 

Silence once more descended upon the © 
household; but neither Jim nor Narcissa — 
slept until dawn’s first pale rose bloomed — 
in the east. 

Vil 


NARCISSA was conscious of an instinctive ~ 
sinking of the heart as the Ruysdael family © 
group engaged in the inevitable railway-— 
station formalities — the invariable prom- 
ises and reminders to write, and so forth—_ 
while the great clock with remorseless _ 
swiftness ticked off the few remaining min- — 
utes till the south-bound limited should ~ 
be called. 

The last moment came, the very last. 
Jim Ruysdael had all the horror of the con- 
ventionally bred modern for the display of 
any form of emotion in public; yet, as — 
much to his own dismay as Narcissa’s, in 7 
the ultimate instant he suddenly caught ~ 
her to him, strained her close, and kissed” 
her. Narcissa had not had that liberal ~ 
education in philandering which the aver- — 
age modern girl unblushingly admits; but 
even her inexperience recognized in this ~ 
caress a quality vitally different from that — 
of the formal little conjugal pecks admin- ~ 
istered under the parental eye. : 

Under the clinging pressure of his lips 4 
her own lips paled a little. She was 
strangely shaken, strangely thrilled. Hith- — 
erto Jim had kept strictly to the letter of — 
his bond, and his kisses had been of the — 
stagiest and most impersonal; but there ; 
was nothing impersonal about this. It left ~ 
her dazed and breathless, too stunned for — 
even the slightest evidence of the resent- — 
ment she dimly recognized as the appro- 
priate feminine gesture. % 

Almost before she had time to realize 
that resentment was not among the con- — 
flicting emotions that ensued, the train was — 
in motion. To her humiliation and dismay, 
she found suddenly that her lashes were © 
wet. She bit her lips sharply, surrepti- — 
tiously dabbed at her eyes with her ker- 4 
chief, and pulled herself together suffi- — 
ciently to smile at Mrs. Ruysdael, seated 
opposite. 

Hodges, having deftly arranged their be- 
longings and the superabundance of bon- 
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"bons and magazines that Jim had supplied, 
‘had effaced herself. Holmes Ruysdael had 

_ sought the smoking room. 
_ “T'm afraid it was selfish of me to take 
you away from Jim, dear,” the mother said. 
“Your devotion to each other is beautiful. 
It takes me back through the years to the 

days when I was a bride.” 

“T’m not exactly a bride,” Narcissa re- 
‘minded her. 

“ TI know; but your honeymoon still lasts. 
‘Usually—this sounds cynical, I know—it’s 
- ‘go brief! I only hope your happiness may 

jprove as enduring as mine has been. 
‘Thirty-seven years, my dear! I was mar- 
tied at seventeen. I don’t say there haven’t 
‘been occasional squalls, even a storm or 
two; but through it all we’ve gone on lov- 
ing each other, and where there’s love, 
there’s happiness.” 

Narcissa, for some reason, felt as if she 
‘wanted to cry. Every word Mrs. Ruysdael 
uttered only emphasized her awful alone- 
ness. She was archaically feminine; and 
this primal femininity cried out, in spite 
of her, for the sheltering affection of which 
only the semblance was hers. 

She glanced down at her rich furs, at her 
modish traveling costume and its exquisite 
accessories, at the beribboned box of crys- 
tallized violets in her lap, and the single 
perfect rose she wore —all bespeaking a 
man’s loving largess, thought, and care. A 
queer little smile twisted her lips. What 
a comedy! All the love and tenderness 
_ lavished upon her were hers only for the 

sake of dramatic effect. 

What if the gracious lady opposite could 
know that the tender little love her fancy 
cradled was but a lay figure? What if she 
could guess that Narcissa herself, now so 
exquisitely garbed to the last detail of quiet 
expensiveness, had been, a brief fortnight 
earlier, a shabby, penniless seeker after em- 
ployment, only too happy to play a part 
for hire? 

“Tt was dear of Jim to let you come,” 
Mrs. Ruysdael went on. “I could see it 
wasn’t easy for him; but Jim is like that! 
‘He saw how eager we were to have you.” 

“ And how eager I was to come,” Nar- 
cissa supplemented. “ Yes, Jim is like that 
—always the kindest, the most generous of 
men!” 

She was aware that her voice trembled a 
little as she spoke. Mrs. Ruysdael’s smile 
and gentle pressure of her hand evidenced 
her pleasure in the pretty wifely tribute. 
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“ How she loves Jim!” was her not un- 
natural interpretation, but she only said: 
“TI hope you won’t be bored at Belrive, 
dear. I was born there, as was my mother 
before me, and to me it’s the dearest spot 
on earth, but you may find it stupid. Of 
—_— there’s Julian. You’re sure to like 
im.” 

*“ Jim told me that he’s dazzlingly hand- 
some,’’ Narcissa said. 

“He is—quite the handsomest man I 
know. I rather like Jim’s type better. Of 
course ”—with a smile—‘“ I’m not preju- 
diced at all! Julian’s almost spectacularly 
good-looking, tall and blond, like his late 
father. Jules Courtenay was a wonderfully 
handsome man, my dear; but Julian’s even 
handsomer, and his music makes him sim- 
ply irresistible.” 

“ Does he sing?” Narcissa was instantly 
interested. 

“ Rather well. Julian does everything 
well; but it’s his violin specifically. He’s 
really a virtuoso. He once had some 
thought of a career, but his parents dis- 
approved. A fiddling Courtenay didn’t 
measure up to their standards of the fam- 
ily dignity. His mother worships him, and 
I think she resents anything that might 
take him from her. I have a fancy that 
she is jealous of his music. It lifts him into 
realms where she can’t follow. Lucia is a 
bit old-fashioned and narrow. I sometimes 
think her very devotion is a handicap to 
her son.” 

“He isn’t married?” Narcissa inquired, 
just to make conversation. 

Mrs. Ruysdael smiled as she shook her 
head. 

“No. Julian features a buried sorrow.” 

“A buried—” The girl was frankly 
puzzled. 

“ Exactly. He finds it wonderfully con- 
venient, I fancy. I’ve a theory that Julian 
really doesn’t want to marry. He likes his 
freedom, and there are plenty of managing 
mammas angling for him, so he’s set up this 
—this fetish as a buffer between him and 
his pursuers. Moreover, it’s a convenient 
peg on which to hang his moods. Julian’s 
a bit temperamental, you’ll find.” 

“ But I don’t quite understand!” 

“ There was a girl in whom Julian was 
a little interested, and she was more than 
a little interested in him. She died of 
pneumonia five years ago. She called con- 
stantly for Julian, and of course he went 
to her—was with her at the last. I don’t 
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think they were even engaged, but Julian 
chooses to cherish her memory. There are 
always flowers before her portrait—Lucia 
calls it his shrine of love. Frankly, I think 
it’s largely a pose. I’m sure he didn’t care 
for her.” 

“ Perhaps,” Narcissa suggested with in- 
spired understanding, “perhaps it’s be- 
cause he didn’t care.” 

Mrs. Ruysdael glanced at her quickly, 
and then nodded thoughtfully. 

“T hadn’t thought of that. You may be 
right. Your idea’s more in character, my 
dear. Julian really isn’t a cad, though I 
often wonder why. He can’t but know how 
good-looking he is, though he never seems 
to. He has money enough for comfort, 
and perhaps a little more. His mother 
idolizes him. Women find him fascinating, 
and let him see it; and that violin of his! 
It’s like a beautiful voice, pleading, yearn- 
ing, sobbing, sighing. It sways even me, 
staid matron that I am. Ah, my dear, one 
can’t blame the girls for throwing them- 
selves at his head. The only wonder is 
that he is so unspoiled.” 

By the time she was snugly ensconced 
in her berth that night, Narcissa’s wistful 
mood had given place to a sense of high 
adventure. Her pulses thrilled to the 
rhythmic clatter of the fast-flying train as 
it sped southward through the night. 
South! The word held romance, illusion, 
dreams. 

Fate vouchsafed her a whole golden fort- 
night—a fortnight of what possibilities 
only the gods knew. Afterward — she 
slammed a mental door sharply upon the 
hateful word. Why, there was to-morrow, 
there were a dozen other morrows; in a 
space as brief she had lived more and more 
variously than in all the nineteen years of 
her previous existence! Each day had its 
hours, each hour its moments, each mo- 
ment its potentialities. 

Subconsciously the mood, which was 
neither in character nor consistent with her 
experience prior to her meeting with Ruys- 
dael, sounded a pitch accordant with a 
new, if unrecognized, sense of security. It 
had its secret basis in his assurance that 
“ everything would be all right,” and in her 
conviction of a compelling forcefulness 
which insured its fulfillment. The femi- 
nine philosophy is pathetically primitive, 
after all! 

Soothed by the swaying of the coach as 
the limited hurtled through the night, she 


gradually drifted into dreams, with her 
cheek against the hand that wore the wed- — 
ding ring. Her thoughts were winging © 
northward. 4 
VIII 


Jutian Courtenay — he loathed the © 
matinée-idol appellation, and to tell him ~ 
that he looked the part would have been © 
to court calamity—was waiting for them ~ 
with a car when they detrained, after an © 
uneventful journey, at the small station ~ 
nearest Belrive. 3 

If, as Ruysdael had predicted, Narcissa 


had found the storied Southland a trifle © 


disappointing, one of its products—for Ju- ~ 
lian was essentially Southern in every phase ~ 
except the physical—was not at all so. He © 
was very tall, and strongly though slender- 
ly built. His vivid blondness gave a viking © 
quality to his good looks, which Mrs. Ruys- — 
dael had not at all exaggerated. Despite 
a rather languid manner, he seemed amaz- ~ 
ingly vital. His every slow, graceful moves © 
ment suggested power in reserve. d 
Narcissa had formed the preconceived 
prejudice against him that one invariably 
feels for a human paragon; but she found | 
that prejudice wavering a little under the © 
frank cordiality of his welcoming smile, as — 
he bowed over her hand with a courtliness ~ 
which, in another type of man, would have 
seemed theatric. 
The amenities of greeting over, she found ~ 
herself beside her host as he took the wheel. — 
The Ruysdaels were in the tonneau, with ~ 
the prim Hodges precariously perched on — 
one of the small folding seats so subversive © 
of dignity and poise. 
“* Mother asked me to express our pleas 
ure in having you at Belrive, Mrs. Ruys« — 
dael,” Julian said, in the voice that was ~ 
another of his charms. “ You’ve not been © 
South before?” - 
“Why the ‘ Mrs. Ruysdael’?”” Holmeg © 
Ruysdael leaned forward to inquire, ~ 
“ You’re going to be pals, you two. You're § 
Ethel and Julian to each other from this ~ 
out.” 4 
“ Ethel!” Julian repeated, half under his 
breath. “I Wonder if you would mind my 
saying that the name doesn’t fit you — 
somehow ?”’ 4 
“ Indeed, I don’t quite fancy it myself,” ~ 
returned Narcissa, inwardly accusing her- ~ 
self of felinity. 
“Tt doesn’t at all express you,” Julian ~ 
affirmed. y 
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“ How can you be sure when you know 


~ me so slightly?” The gray-blue eyes were 


surveying him quizzically. ‘Could you 
perhaps suggest another that would?” 
Julian’s lustrum of fidelity had not whol- 
ly blinded him to feminine charm. He had 
already taken account of those mysterious 


_ .eyes and of the wide, sweet mouth, with 


the little wistful quirk which at once 
touched and intrigued. 
“She ought to be entirely happy with 


der why she isn’t?” 

“ Not at the moment,” he answered her 
challenge. “ It will come to me later, per- 
haps. The name of a flower, I should say 
—something elusive, exotic, delicate, subtly 
sweet.” 

“ Always the courtier, Julian!” laughed 
Mrs. Ruysdael. “ You’re wonderfully like 


 , your father at times.” 


“ Only at times, Cousin Lise?” 

She nodded. 

“Only at times. Jules was wonderfully 
handsome—” 

“ Thanks!” grinned Julian. 

“You’re handsomer still,” she pursued 
with relentless frankness; “ but you're a 


variable quantity, my dear. Your father 


had few subtleties. He was practical, 
whereas you’re the dreamer. I’ve told 
Ethel of your music. You must hear her 
sing.” 

He glanced at the girl with an access of 
interest. 

“T should have guessed that you sang,” 
he said.- “ The timbre of the singing voice 
affects me poignantly, often painfully. 
Certain types rasp me like a file; others 
sway me, compel me, lift me quite out of 
myself. Here’s hoping—it’s hardly possi- 
ble, but it just might be—that yours isn’t 
a blatant contralto!” 

“Temperamental!” thought Narcissa. 
“T don’t like men musicians. They lack 
balance.” But she smilingly answered: 
“ Fortunately, it’s a mezzo, rather high and 
very, very light.” 

“ Heaven be praised!” 

They turned in at a gateway standing 
hospitably wide and swung up a winding 
drive. A little rapturous cry escaped Nar- 
cissa as the manor house came into view. 

“Tt’s real!” Her delight was sponta- 
neous and unaffected. ‘“ Oh, mother, it’s 
my dream come true!” 

“ You like it, then?” Mrs. Ruysdael’s 
eyes were misty with memories. 
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“It’s the Southern home I’ve dreamed 
of, and that Jim warned me I might never 
see! ” 

Belrive was the typical Southern man- 
sion of an earlier régime. Wide galleries 
ran about it on three sides, and a broad 
flight of steps led up to the hospitably open 
door. From this, as the car stopped in 
front, there emerged a slender little black- 
robed woman, who, though in years little 
older than the ultramodern Mrs. Ruys- 
dael, seemed somehow to belong to an ear- 
lier day. 

Behind her, just within the wide hall- 
way, stood two or three colored retainers, 
adding just the requisite note to the pic- 
ture. It seemed, Narcissa thought, almost 
too perfect to be real, suggesting rather the 
perfected product of some skilled screen 
director’s efficient art. 

Julian sprang out of the machine and 
assisted his guests. With little cries of 
“ Lise!” and “ Lucia!” the two older wom- 
en were instantly sobbing and laughing in 
each other’s arms, while Ruysdael returned 
the greetings of the servants. Then Mrs. 
Courtenay turned her attention to Narcis- 
sa, appraised and approved her at a glance, 
welcomed her with cordiality, and drew her 
and the others inside. 

Narcissa found the charm unbroken 
throughout. The quaint old-fashioned 
“ parlor” was much as it had been fifty 
years earlier, the only modern note being 
Julian’s miniature grand. Though he pre- 
ferred the violin, he often amused himself 
with the piano; and his mother insisted 
upon accompanying, rather woodenly, his 
simpler selections. 

“Mother was married in this room,” 
said Mrs. Ruysdael, pausing for a moment 
on the threshold. “So was Lucia; so was 
I. It is just as it looked then—just as it 
has looked as far back as my memory 
goes. I’m so glad you’re keeping it intact, 
Lucia!” 

“Indeed, I should consider it sacrilege 
to change so much as a picture,” Mrs. 
Courtenay answered. 

Julian’s mother still showed traces of 
great beauty; but she suggested indefinably 
to Narcissa the faintly fragrant pressed 
flowers one finds in ancient books. She 
was as gentle, ladylike, and quaint as some 
figure from a magazine of the early six- 
ties; yet Holmes Ruysdael had once char- 
acterized her to his son as “‘ hard as nails.” 
She had a habit of sweetly but firmly in- 
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sisting upon her own way, at whatever cost 
to others. 

Narcissa had an instant impression that 
she would not like her hostess. As for her 
host— 

Julian himself, as he dressed for dinner, 
tried vainly to formulate the elusive but 
undeniable charm of his kinsman’s wife—--a 
charm that was of the spirit rather than the 
sense. She had something about her— 
something exotic, fragrant, ethereal—he 
groped for words which should adequately 
express her. She was not beautiful, he de- 
cided, perhaps not even pretty, yet her ap- 
peal was definite. 

But when Narcissa, in a dinner gown as 
shimmering, as ethereal, as elusive as his 
impression of her, came slowly down the 
stairs, he executed an involuntary mental 
volte face. Tall and elegant in his evening 
clothes, he was standing, smoking, before 
the wide fireplace in the lower hall, when 
he glanced up and saw her smiling down at 
him from above. 

“ Beautiful, by Jove!” was his instant 
tribute. ‘ Beautiful—for irreducible rea- 
sons,” he added, in justification of his ear- 
lier judgment. 

During the rather long-drawn dinner 
which was served with pomp and circum- 
stance in the huge paneled dining room, 
lighted by the glow of wax candles in 
sconces and antique candelabra, his glance 
sought her face more often than he real- 
ized. He found her eyes mysterious, al- 
most unearthly. The wistfulness of her 
smile was at once perplexing and engaging. 

When, later, she sang for him, he react- 
ed no less to her voice than to her beauty. 
Knowing that his feeling for music was no 
such blind passion as Jim’s, but a keen, 
critical sense upon which no slightest flaw 
would be lost, she selected, rather uncer- 
tainly, the gallant, piteous “Some Day 
He’ll Come,” of hapless Butterfly, though 
not sure that her voice was at its best in 
the Puccini aria. 

She gave it dramatically, though without 
apparent straining for effect. When she 
finished, she knew it was Julian’s verdict 
that she awaited. It was given quietly, 
cryptically. 

“Your voice accords perfectly with your 
personality,” he said. 

It baffled Narcissa. His face told her 
nothing. 

“That sounds like a veiled affront,” she 
laughed, rising from her seat at the piano. 
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She could not be prevailed upon to sing 
again. 

“T'm afraid I’m not quite in the mood, | 
somehow,” she protested, going to seat hem 
self beside Mr. Ruysdael. : 

“The ‘ Garden of Kama’ song, please,” ~ 
he urged. 

She shook her head. An odd little quied 
er; which Julian saw and was at a loss to 
interpret, crossed her face. 

Later, with a shade of reluctance, Julian | 
took from its case an ancient violin, with- | 
out authentic history or signature, which — 
he had picked up in New Orleans, and © 
which he was wont to call the voice of his 
soul. 
He essayed first the “ Swan” of Saint- 
Saéns. Narcissa was not a connoisseur of © 
the instrument, but her musicianship recog- 
nized the sheer beauty of his tone, the 
clarity and precision of his technic. At his ~ 
mother’s suggestion he played next a rococo” 
Musin mazurka—its dazzle of pyrotechnics ~ 
almost contemptuously tossed from his ~ 
bow. . 

Then his face softened. The mute | 
strings vibrated, sang; a motif delicate, 
wayward, airy, wove itself into a shimmer- — 
ing melody, a rainbow fountain spray of — 
iridescence. 

“ That’s very exquisite, that last,” Nar- ~ 
cissa said almost involuntarily; a but Ia 
don’t identify it. The others I recognize, — 
but this—” 

“* Fantaisie Mignonne in D Major,’” — 
Julian supplied simply. ; 

“Do I—should I know the composer?" 
she inquired. 

Hand on heart, he bowed low before her. — 

“ Perhaps you ’shouldn’t, but you do. IT 
never would study harmony, and I prob- — 
ably smash every one of its rules; but now — 
and again a melody sings itself in my brain ~ 
and won’t let me rest until I get it down — i 
in black and white. I’ve lots of stuff in” 
manuscript.” 

“Tf they’re all as worth-while as this—”? — 

“Pretty much of a kind,” Julian said © 
carelessly. 

“You'll let me hear them?” 

“ Glad to find a willing victim. I'll dig — 
‘em out to-morrow. They’ll probably bore — 
you stiff!” 

She glanced up at him. He had laid his ; 
violin in its case and stood looking down at — 
her as he unscrewed his bow. 

“Why do you treat your gift so light- 
ly?” she said. 
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He shrugged and smiled. 
A “ There are better violinists leading jazz 
bands in cabarets.” 
_  “That’s quite absurd! Your artistry—” 
. “ Artistry!” he echoed. “ Mine? My 
dear girl, I once heard Kreisler play a con- 
certo that was my chef-d’ceuvre!” 
He laughed without bitterness. 


IX 


As the limited, south-bound, glided out 
of the great shed, Jim Ruysdael experienced 
a sense of sheer blackness, an utter vacuum 
ag spirit, which startled and dismayed 

im. Everything seemed to have gone 
suddenly gray. 
| Had he been temperamental or given to 
emotionalism, he would have permitted the 
mood to dominate him. Being the poised, 
balanced, unemotional man of affairs that 
he was, or that he fancied himself, he shook 
off the enshrouding fog of drab depression, 
made his way to his car, and had himself 
driven straight to his office. 

En route, he invoked sustaining sophis- 
try. A mere fancy, without validity or 
substance—the effect of propinquity—the 
inevitable masculine responsiveness to the 


call of beauty—the potence of an appeal- 
ing voice—the reaction from a stab dealt 
to his vanity—thus he fashioned a reductio 
ad absurdum partially convincing and tem- 
porarily adequate. 

His habits of concentration enabled him 
to center his thoughts upon the affair of 


the moment. The necessity for trained 
attention to more or less momentous busi- 
ness details pinned his errant fancy hard 
and fast. The detachment of which the 
masculine mentality is at all times more or 
less capable enabled him to set aside the 

rsonal issue and direct a keen, clear- 

eaded, undivided acumen to the matter in 
hand. 

But when, with unwonted reluctance, he 
went home that evening, sophistry ceased to 
avail. The house, achingly empty without 
the presence that had lately dominated it, 
seemed to cry out to him for comfort. The 
sight of the silent piano stabbed him. 
Everywhere there were poignant reminders 
of an interlude which had quickened the 
tempo of his toneless existence. 

Late that night, when the house was still, 
he unlocked the door of the suite which had 
been Narcissa’s. Every object was elo- 
quent of her. The subtle essence of her 
personality lingered like a fragrance. 
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Standing alone there in the room which 
had so recently environed her, he felt again, 
so vividly that it seemed vibrantly actual, 
the slender form held close in his embrace, 
as on. the night when terror had sent her 
instinctively to his arms. A sudden access 
of emotion shook him. 

A business rival had once said of Jim 
Ruysdael that he “ knew when to lay down 
ahand.” It wastrue. He realized, for the 
first time in his life, that he was in the grip 
of a feeling stronger than his will or him- 
self, and he frankly recognized the sheer 
futility of negation. 

“It’s not propinquity, nor loneliness, 
nor the chance to even scores with Ethel,” 
he admitted without equivocation. “It 
isn’t merely that to me she’s the most beau- 
tiful thing in the world. It’s that she’s the 
one woman, the woman I should have wait- 
ed for, the woman I love!” 

Ruysdael was intensely practical. His 
mental processes were of the most direct. 
Presently he was able to consider the sit- 
uation clearly and dispassionately, and to 
reduce it to what he hoped might prove its 
logical conclusion. 

He was, or would shortly be, legally and 
morally free, so far as blamelessness on his 
own part went. True, he had inherited 
something of the parental distaste for re- 
marriage after divorce; but that, his pas- 
sion convinced him, was a detail. Half his 
acquaintance, it seemed, as he ran them 
over in his mind, had availed themselves 
of the chance for a new deal. Why not he 
as well? 

Of Narcissa he was painfully far from 
sure. There had been moments when the 
wild throb of his own heart at some chance 
contact, or the small intimacies of touch 
and glance that their réles involved, had 
made him fancy that she, too, reacted to 
the thrill which stirred him. At the same 
time there was about her something deli- 
cately virginal, something which con- 
strained one to think of her in terms of the 
spiritual, rather than the physical. 

He had known her briefly but nearly, 
and love is not a matter of the calendar. 
From the very first she had had an inde- 
finable appeal for him. Each of their 
hours together had rendered this appeal 
deeper and more definite, until he now real- 
ized that what he felt for this girl whom 
chance had so strangely thrown in his way 
was the strongest, most vital emotion of 
his life. 
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Her nearness lent an electric quality to 
existence. She had recharged the dead bat- 
teries of his being. He loved her with all 
there was of him, body, mind, and spirit; 
and, the fates willing, he meant to make 
her his wife in fact as she had been in 
seeming. 

He wrote Narcissa daily letters, which he 
strove to keep pleasantly impersonal. He 
knew instinctively that to shock and fright- 
en her with the outpouring of the passion 
which possessed him—not grossly, but fine- 
ly as a clear white flame—would be to 
shatter the fragile quality of the moment, 
to render concrete a mutual status as yet 
undetermined. 

Narcissa’s replies were cordial, friendly, 
and entirely adequate, yet he chafed at 
their quality. Of Julian, at first, she spoke 
often and freely; later she ceased even to 
mention him. Ruysdael read significance 
into her silence. His lover’s instinct made 
him keenly aware that this was no chance 
oversight. 

The chill hand of fear clutched at his 
heart. He cursed his folly in subjecting 
her to the charm of Julian Courtenay’s 
magnetic personality. Why had he been so 


blindly confident, so stupidly complaisant? 
Given youth and impressionability, given 
such a Romeo and such a setting, was not 


the outcome easily predicable? Narcissa 
had swayed him so strongly that he did not 
for an instant question the potence of her 
appeal for even the celibate Julian. 

Jim Ruysdael’s new-born feeling was 
rapidly becoming an obsession. It domi- 
nated him to a degree that appalled him. 
At first he was able to maintain his surface 
calm and to continue the efficient conduct 
of his affairs; but ultimately his emotions 
got out of hand. Sane, normal, serene as 
he habitually was, he grew suddenly as dis- 
trait, nervous, and irritable as the most 
temperamental of artists. He even lost 
the power of absolute concentration and 
detachment. 

At this point he called a halt. He was 
essentially a man of action. He promptly 
perfected arrangements that would admit 
of his leaving immediately for Belrive, 
where he planned to remain for the dura- 
tion of his parents’ stay—now a mere mat- 
ter of days—and to accompany the party 
northward. 

He came home that evening with the as- 
sured consciousness that at an hour heroi- 
cally early next morning he would be speed- 
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ing toward his heart’s desire. The serenity 
of spirit which had come to him the mo- 
ment he made his decision convinced him 
of its wisdom. The mere thought of the 
journey—or, more specifically, of the jour- 
ney’s end—thrilled him like wine. 

Everything was arranged except a few 
minor details which he had reserved for 
his personal attention— perhaps half a 
dozen telephone calls to put through, and 
a note or two to be written. His office 
force was efficient and would carry on in 
his absence. 

He ate his solitary dinner in leisurely 
fashion and smoked a postprandial cigar in 
the library before disposing of these final 
items. He was turning to the telephone for 
some further instructions to his secretary, 
when, with all the appositeness of film 
drama, Wilkins entered the room with a 
special delivery letter for which he had 
just signed. 

“ Begging your pardon, sir, this just 
came,” the butler said. “I thought it 
might be important.” 

“ Probably is,” returned Ruysdael care- 
lessly, with no slightest warning prescience 
of its import. 

He paused to light another cigar before 
he took it from the tray and tore it open, 
without glancing at the superscription. He 
blenched a little as he recognized the fa- 
miliar dashing script which he had hardly 
expected to see again. 


Jim DEAR: 


I know it isn’t sporting, when I left you of my 
own free will, to turn to you when things look 
squally, as they do at this writing; but—it has 
come to that. 

Perhaps you'll think it serves me right. I can’t 
blame you if you do, but—the fact is, Jim, I 
don’t believe Hallam means to marry me when I 
get my divorce. His letters are vague and evasive; 
he stresses his political career and his family pres- 
tige. Frankly, I think he’s trying to sidestep. 

I don’t deny that I cared for him, and care for 
him still, in a way; yet in my heart I’ve known 
all the while that you’re worth two of him. You 
were always generous, always patient, even when 
I tried you most. 

If Hallam throws me over, as I think he means 
to do, I shall be at a loose end utterly. I have 
no sanctuary, no safeguard, no anchor. And, Jim, 
I'm afraid, afraid of the world—and myself. Cast 
adrift like that, I’m likely to go smash on the 
rocks. 

You used to love me, didn’t you? I wonder 
if you stopped? I hope you haven't, for—Jim, 
dear, I’m going to ask you, beg you, to take me 
back. I know I've no right to expect it; I shan’t 
blame you if you turn me down; but if you 
could be big enough to forgive me and let me 
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come home, I give you my word of honor that 
you'd not be sorry. Dispositions don’t change 
evernight. I’m no saint yet, but I’ve learned a 
lesson, and I'll try to do and be everything you 
wish. 

Won't you wire me that I may come? 
please, dear! 


Please, 
E. R. 


The letter fell from Ruysdael’s lax fin- 
gers as he finished reading it. He was 
stricken into an immobility so absolute that 
he scarcely seemed even to breathe. Not 
a muscle of his set face stirred. 

He stared unseeingly straight ahead at 
a portrait on the opposite wall—the por- 
trait of a very lovely young girl. The art- 
ist had caught the delicate diablerie in her 
eyes, the willful tilt of the pretty chin, the 
impish quality of the sparkling smile. It 
was a piquant, a fascinating face; but it 
was another woman’s face that Ruysdael 
visioned now—a face as delicately tinted 
as a cameo, a little sad, but infinitely sweet, 
with its wistful mouth and steadfast gray- 
blue eyes. 

Something very beautiful, very elusive, 
very exquisite, had drifted almost within 
his grasp. Should he supinely let it float 
away like a vagrant cloud, or resolutely 
seize and hold it fast? 

Had he not a right to happiness? Ethel, 
of her own free will, had gone away, had 
definitely thrown him over for another 
man. She was still legally his wife, but 
had she any just claim upon him? Had 
she not forfeited her right to his protection 
and released him from all obligation, either 
legal or moral? 

He owed her nothing. Nothing? 

“To have and to hold—to love and to 
cherish — till death do us part —I plight 
thee my troth.” 

The words came to him remotely, as 
from a vast distance. It was his own voice 
that spoke them. He had taken upon him- 
self solemn vows from which no act of an- 
other could release him. He had plighted 
his word before all the world, and any one 
who knew Jim Ruysdael knew that he held 
that word inviolable. 

His cigar had smoldered down until it 
seared his fingers. He let it fall, but he 
did not move. The fire on the hearth died 
to ashes. It grew very late. 

Clarkson, velvet-footed, came noiselessly 
into the room. One glance at his master’s 
face, white and rigid as a death mask— 
and, as silently as he had entered, he made 
his exit. 
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It was almost dawn when Ruysdael rose 
and went slowly up the stairs. 


xX 


Days, swallow-swift, winged by — days 
of cool, crisp dawns and dusks and golden 
noons. The winter rains were still weeks 
away. The sun shone bright and warm, 
though an amber glow hung in the air and 
tinged the drifting clouds. Belated roses 
still bloomed in the gardens. It was as if 
time had “ caught the summer, flying low, 
and held it there between his hands.” 

Narcissa had that strange sense which 
often possesses one of having previously 
experienced the particular phase of exist- 
ence through which one is passing. She 
seemed to have lived and known all this 
before—the stately old white mansion, 
drowsing in the Southern sunlight; the 
giant live oaks with their filmy draperies of 
Spanish moss; the fragrance of the tea 
olive, spraying the air with perfume almost 
intolerably sweet; the walks and rides with 
Julian Courtenay, who, without seeming to 
care or try, invariably attracted her; the 
long evenings, with a pine knot fire snap- 
ping on the hearth and casting flickering 
lights and shadows on old portraits and an- 
cient mahogany; Julian’s violin mingling 
with her own voice or sighing, singing to 
her heart of hearts. 

She recognized that Julian’s was a very 
genuine gift. She could but wonder 
whether it was the potence of a devastat- 
ing sorrow, a weakness of will, or the vam- 
pire selfishness of his narrow, clinging 
mother which rendered him willing to sub- 
ordinate it and a possible brilliant career 
to the conduct of a plantation. 

More and more she found herself pon- 
dering the reason for his way of life. More 
and more her thoughts dwelt upon the qual- 
ity of the man himself. Handsome with 
the blond beauty of a viking, temperamen- 
tal, whimsical, indifferent, ardent, impas- 
sioned, cold—a thousand paradoxical char- 
acteristics blended gave him his peculiat 
charm, which Narcissa had felt and more 
or less consciously resisted from the mo 
ment when their eyes first met. 

But she gradually ceased to try to com- 
bat it. Why resist? Why not yield to the 
moment’s magic and forget all else? In 4 
little while, a matter of days fast decreas 
ing, she would go back to New York. A 
few days more, and, her masquerade end- 
ed, she must return, like Cinderella, to het 
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ashes. But now, for just the little, little 
while before time’s clock should strike the 
hour of her transition, why not live? 

A new earth had opened to her—perhaps 
a new heaven. She was vividly, vibrantly 
alive; she was letting herself go. Vanished 
was the repression of those lean years of 
poverty and makeshift after her futile, 
weakly confiding father—too “ generous ” 
to refuse backing to a casual acquaintance, 
while selfishly unmindful of the rights of 
his motherless daughter—had dissipated his 
inheritance and hers. 

At Belrive she was like a happy child 
with a holiday, light-hearted and care-free. 
She raced with Julian’s dogs. She sang as 
her light feet danced through the great 
house, hitherto so silent. Her grave eyes 
learned to smile. With entire abandon, she 
threw herself into the joy of the passing 
moment. 

The night after that of their arrival, Ju- 
lian put a record with a luring lilt on the 
victrola, glanced questioningly at Narcissa, 
and, at her assenting smile, drew her to her 
feet and into his arms. He danced per- 


fectly, as he perhaps knew. Narcissa felt 
herself a tyro by contrast, though she man- 


aged not to touch his immaculate patent 
leathers; and gradually, such was his in- 
spirational skill, she found her step merg- 
ing into complete accord with his. 

“You quite dwarf me, Julian,” she said, 
glimpsing their reflection in an ancient pier- 
glass as they swung past. “I never felt so 
small and insignificant!” 

He glanced down at her with the smile 
women found so irresistible. 

“* But what stature is she of?’” he 
quoted lightly. “‘ Just as high as my 
heart.’ ” 

She smiled, and then frowned a little at 
her fancy that, courtier as he was, he ut- 
tered graceful speeches as automatically as 
an actor reads his lines. The thought 
jarred oddly. 

Circumstance threw the girl almost con- 
stantly into the company of her host. 
Holmes Ruysdael had promptly comman- 
deered one of Julian’s saddle horses, and 
spent most of the day in riding about the 
plantation. Mrs. Ruysdael and her hostess 
seemed to find unfailing interest and pleas- 
ure in endless reminiscences, which left 
Narcissa and Julian to an effectual solitude 
@ deux. They passed hours together each 
cay; and “in an hour there are many 

ays,” 
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Narcissa was strangely content and hap- 
py, though just ahead of her lay chaos; 
for she dared not dream what existence 
would mean when time should have writ- 
ten, “ La commedia é finita!” She had 
closed her eyes to the inevitable and flung 
her glove in the face of fate. 

In the weeks just past she had lived 
more vividly than in all her previous exist- 
ence. Experience had followed experience, 
emotion had succeeded emotion. One set- 
ting had dissolved into another with all the 
swiftness of scenes flashed upon the screen. 
She felt, at moments, the passive recep- 
tivity of the mere spectator; again she was 
the dominating figure about which the 
other players in the picture grouped them- 
selves. Her sense of dramatic values be- 
came a trifle blurred. 

Julian found her always bon camarade, 
blithe, responsive, vivid; capable of entire 
detachment from the ego, and of the per- 
fect attunement of herself to his varying 
moods. Theirs was a fine, frank friend- 
ship, free, apparently, from any considera- 
tion of self or sex. 

The days spun out their shining length, 
weaving enmeshing strands tenuous as silk- 
en threads, but strong as bands of steel, in- 
visible, yet tenacious. 

Then, suddenly, Narcissa became aware 
of a curious constraint in Julian’s manner. 
Something — she could not fancy what— 
had happened to their gay good comrade- 
ship. He ceased to claim her every leisure 
moment. Innumerable details about the 
plantation required his personal attention. 
He was often too busy to play. 

It began to seem to Narcissa that he de- 
liberately avoided her as far as courtesy 
would allow. Why, she could not imagine; 
and she was incapable of the gaucherie of 
calling him to account. 

But something of the brightness and 
beauty died out of the days. She felt 
bleak, cold, alien. After all, she was an 
interloper. Perhaps some sixth sense told 
Julian Courtenay that she was only a sham. 
Perhaps his fine fastidiousness had made 
him cognizant of some fault or flaw in her. 
Certainly she had in some way disappoint- 
ed him, failed to measure up. 

Her pride came to her aid. She was as 
sweetly cordial as before, but she did not 
make the mistake of forcing the tempo. 
Apparently quite unaware of any change 
in his attitude, she kept her manner as 
frank and friendly as ever. She laughed 
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and sang and sparkled, but her mouth grew 
wistful and her eyes were luminous no 
longer. 

It was with something akin to relief that 
she welcomed the passing of the final day 
at Belrive. 

At breakfast that morning Julian had 
courteously regretted that important busi- 
ness matters would necessitate his absence 
practically all day, though he added that 
he hoped to join his guests at dinner that 
evening. 

Throughout the morning Narcissa reso- 
lutely busied herself with her packing, 
pleasantly declining the aid of Hodges. 
They were leaving early the next morning, 
and she grew restlessly eager to be gone. 
After luncheon she sat for a while with the 
ladies and then went out for a long walk, 
from which she returned bright-eyed and 
smiling. 

Dinner, rather a formal function at Bel- 
rive, was always served early, and Julian 
was usually prompt; but when seven 


e’clock came he had not appeared. Mrs. 
Courtenay, plainly a trifle vexed, ordered 
that dinner should be delayed. She and 
her guests foregathered in the parlor and 


waited. 

As always when her idol was out of her 
sight, she was restless and a little anxious. 
At frequent intervals she went to the win- 
dow and looked out. When the half hour 
struck, she half rose, and then sank irreso- 
lutely into her chair again. 

“ Something must have detained Julian. 
He’s almost never late,” she said fretfully. 
“I think we won’t keep dinner waiting any 
longer.” 

Almost as she spoke they caught the 
sound of a motor without. 

“ Perhaps that’s Julian now. Ethel, will 
you please see?” 

Obediently Narcissa crossed the hall, 
opened the door, and stepped out.upon the 
gallery. 

The Southern twilight is not the lingering 
affair of the Northern States; dusk falls 
like a sable curtain, heavy as velvet, and 
as dark. The night into which Narcissa 
had fared was densely black, but the light 
from the doorway at her back threw her 
slight figure, in its delicate dinner frock, 
into bold relief. 

The car was already being driven to the 
garage by a servant, and Julian was ad- 
vancing toward the steps. She saw him 
start slightly as his glance fell upon her. 
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The light, striking full across his face, re- 
vealed the fact that he was not his usual 
debonair self. He was very pale and a 
trifle disheveled, and he looked tired and 
haggard. 

Something rose in Narcissa’s throat and 
choked her. 

“You’re so late that your mother was 
growing anxious,” she managed. 

Her voice was not quite steady, and her 
face, in the semidarkness, showed pale as 
moonlight. Julian paused and stood quite 
still, looking down at her. For a fraction 
of an instant so fleeting that it seemed 
never to have been, the man’s soul was in 
his eyes. Something hard-held, repressed, 
denied, fought for expression. 

It was the merest flash, vivid as light- 
ning and as transient. When Narcissa’s 
lashes lifted, it was gone. 

“So she’s sent you in search of her lost 
lamb?” he laughed lightly. ‘“ Good of you 
to humor her whims; but you mustn’t stand 
out here.” He glanced at Narcissa’s bare 
throat and arms. “I’m afraid you're 
chilled already.” 

She shook her head, but she shivered 
slightly as he drew her into the hall. 

She did not—dared not—sing that night. 
Music, at moments, is all too poignant, and 
she was striving desperately for poise. She 
paled a little when Julian, now immaculate 
in evening dress, lifted his violin from its 
case. Her hands clenched involuntarily as 
she steeled her shrinking spirit to endure 
the heart-piercing sweetness, the almost un- 
bearable beauty of its plaint. 

But the tension relaxed ever so little as, 
without a glance in her direction, he began 
the allegro movement of a wild Hungarian 
csardas, a lawless tangle of weird harmonies 
and daring technical effects. Almost with- 
out pause, he swung into a Sarasate taran- 
tella; and last came a “ Pensée Joyeuse” 
as light as laughter. Perhaps he, too, 
shrank from the heartbreak of élégie or 
priére. 

The impending parting shadowed the 
spirits of all, for in the mind of each was 
the unworded thought that the Ruysdaels 
might not again return to their native shore. 
They were all very gay, but there was 4 
forced note in their laughter. Ruysdael 
himself, the cleverest of raconteurs, set the 
tempo, and the others swung into the rapid 
rhythm. 

When the evening, which had been an 
ordeal for each of the party, was ended, 
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and Narcissa went with the others up the 
winding stairs, she saw, glancing down as 
she neared the top of the flight, that Ju- 
lian, immobile, stood looking after them. 
His face was no longer gay, and the laugh- 
ter had died out of his eyes. As she waved 
a hand to him, his smile automatically an- 
swered hers, but the shadow that darkened 
his eyes did not lift. 

But the next morning he was himself 
again, poised, smiling, and debonair as 
usual, and full of courteous regrets for the 
going of his guests, whom he himself drove 
over to the station. 

En route, Ruysdael, his eyes upon the 
fallow fields that stretched away on all 
sides into a dead level of monotony that 
seemed symbolic, suddenly turned to Ju- 
lian, beside whom he sat. 

“ My boy,” he said bluntly, “ why don’t 
you break away from all this? You’ve sac- 
rificed enough, don’t you think? You owe 
something to your gift and to yourself. 
Why not go to Paris, as you've planned 
these ten years?” 

Julian was looking straight along the 
road before him. He did not turn his 
head. 

“T’m considering it,” he said. 

“ Well, don’t consider it too long. You’re 
twenty-seven years old, you know. It 
could be easily arranged. Your manager 
here is a capable man, and Lucia’s brother 
would be only too glad to make his home 
at Belrive now that his wife’s gone. Lucia 
would scalp me if she knew that I suggest- 
ed this, but it’s a crime to waste a God- 
given talent as you’re doing. I wish I could 
make you promise to go!” 

“ Perhaps I may.” 

Julian’s tone held a quiet finality which 
closed the subject. 

They had not long to wait. As they 
drove up to the little station, the distant 
whistle of the train that was to take them 
away made itself heard. Nearer it came, 
and swiftly nearer, with the inexorableness 
of destiny. 

Lise Ruysdael, with tenderness and sym- 
pathetic understanding in her eyes, drew 
Julian’s tall head down and kissed him lin- 
geringly. Then Ruysdael grasped both his 
hands and held them hard—they were great 
pals, these two — while he huskily voiced 
the hope that they would soon meet across 
the water. 

At the last Julian turned, with a smile, 
to Narcissa. 
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“Tt has been wonderful to know you, 
Ethel,” he said almost casually. “TI shall 
miss you no end. My best to good old 
Jim. Next time you must bring him with 
you. Good-by!” 

As she glimpsed him last, standing with 
bared head on the station platform, the 
sunlight burnishing his bright hair to gold, 
he was smiling still. 


XI 


“T’m afraid, Jim dear,” Mrs. Ruysdael 
was saying, as she and her son sat before 
the fire in the library on the night of her 
return, “ that our taking Ethel South with 
us was a mistake.” 

In spite of himself, Jim Ruysdael started 
slightly. The words presaged confirmation 
of what he had feared. 

“In what way?” he constrained himself 
to ask quietly. 

He had changed unbelievably during her 
absence. His strong figure looked gaunt, 
and his face was so drawn and haggard that 
his mother had exclaimed at sight of him 
when he met them at the station. 

“Don’t you get the flattering implica- 
tion, mother?” he had said, with a laugh. 
“ Look what your absence has done to me! 
Though perhaps I have been overworking 
a bit.” 

Narcissa, meeting him as across a chasm 
which all her gratitude and liking could not 
quite bridge, had also noted and wondered, 
though she made no comment. 

“It has been a wonderful experience, 
Jim.” She noted that the lips which just 
lightly brushed hers were cold. “ But I’m 
glad to be home again.” 

Home? She had no home, no place, no 
part. She was merely a hired mummer, 
whose final scene neared its close. Soon 
the drop would fall, and, clad in her own 
cheap habiliments, she must go out of the 
glittering playhouse where she had strut- 
ted her brief hour into the bleak everyday 
world without. 

Still, there remained comfort in Jim 
Ruysdael’s strength. He was so big, so 
kind, so dependable, so little temperamen- 
tal, so unlike—with a jerk Narcissa pulled 
herself up. She crushed down memories 
that would thrust themselves unbidden 
upon her, and chatted gayly with Jim and 
his father all the way to the Ruysdael 
domicile. 

Back again in her own room, under Hil- 
da’s soothing ministrations, she felt a sense 
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of peace and tranquillity that she had not 
known for days. Almost insensibly she be- 
gan to get into the spirit of her wifely réle, 
from which, at Belrive, she had at times 
unconsciously disassociated herself. 

But that she had changed impalpably, 
though none the less surely, Jim’s lover's 
instinct had been quick to sense. She was 
not the Narcissa whom he had kissed with 
his heart on his lips a fortnight earlier, 
whose lips, he fancied, had faintly returned 
his caress, and who, at the last, had defi- 
nitely clung to him. He knew the reason so 
well that his mother’s speech held no ele- 
ment of surprise for him. 

“ T’m very much afraid,” Mrs. Ruysdael 
pursued, “that I have substituted a real 
hurt for the sham one that Julian has pa- 
raded so long.” 

“ Meaning—” Jim’s voice was entirely 
steady. 

“Meaning that the poor boy — who 
would ever have fancied that Julian wasn’t 
immune?—cares, cares terribly, I fear, for 
a woman who is another man’s wife—your 
wife, Jim, to be explicit.” 

For just a moment Jim Ruysdael sat si- 
lent and very still. Then, still quite stead- 
ily, he inquired: 

“ And Ethel?” 

“ Ethel was all that was discreet, Jim. 
I needn’t tell you that.” 

“ Don’t fence with me, mother! 
everything.” 

“ Propinquity, as we all know, is a very 
potent thing, dear, and they were constant- 
ly together just at first. Then Julian had 
the sense to see where he was drifting, and 
to efface himself as far as he decently 
could.” 

“ And Ethel, mother?” 

“ Ethel, I think, was rather intrigued, as 
any girl would be, by Julian. He’s so—so 
flagrantly good-looking and so fearfully 
charming; and with such a setting he is in- 
deed a romantic figure. But Ethel is not 
the type to encourage such an interest. 
Julian intrigued her fancy, no doubt, for 
the moment; but she loves you, Jim, I’m 
sure.” 

Jim Ruysdael smiled a queer, twisted 
little smile. 

“ Funny thing, isn’t it, how we speak of 
love with such finality, when it’s the most 
impermanent emotion there is? Because 
I love a woman to-day, does that say I shall 
love her to-morrow? Yet the novelists al- 
ways write ‘he loved her,’ or ‘ she loved 
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him,’ as if that settled it for all time. We 
change; everything in nature changes, 
Why, I wonder, is love supposed to be 
immutable?” 

“ Jim!” Mrs. Ruysdael cried, alarmed at 
the bitterness that underlay his speech. 
“You don’t mean that you believe for an 
instant that Ethel—” 

“ Don’t worry, mother! I don’t believe 
for an instant anything but the best of 
Ethel. She’s all that’s fine and straight 
and loyal. If her fancy has chanced to 
veer, for a moment, toward Julian, I can’t 
blame her. Fancies come and go, you 
know, and to take cognizance of them only 
exaggerates their importance.” 

Mrs. Ruysdael sighed with relief. 

‘I’m glad you look at it so sensibly, my 
son. Not that there was anything really— 
but Julian was hard hit, I’m afraid. The 
night before we left Belrive I went down 
late to speak to him about some family 
portraits he has promised to ship to me in 
England. He was at his desk, with his 
head down on his arms, and that silly, in- 
sipid portrait of little Lucie Labadie which 
has been his fetish for all these years was 
gone, Jim. Fancy that! I meant to steal 
away, but he heard my step and lifted his 
head. His face frightened me, but I dared 
not show my dismay. I managed to say 
‘ Tired, dear?’—and he played up. ‘ Just 
a bit, Cousin Lise—had a busy day of it.’ 
Then, in an instant, he was his usual suave, 
smiling self again; but I understood, and | 
think he guessed that I did. He was splen- 
did, Jim; I was really proud of him. Gay 
and smiling to the last—not a word nor 4 
look that might betray him to Ethel. He 
has the courage and the traditions of the 
Southern cavalier, has Julian; but I’m very, 
very sorry for him, poor boy!” 

Ruysdael, too, had courage—a courage 
which made him face unflinchingly an actu- 
ality so cruel, so devastating, that it killed 
all the vividness, the hope, the divine rest- 
lessness that had lately made his life vital. 
There now remained for him only the final 
renunciatory gesture, the requisite revela- 
tion, the consummating word. 

First he hastily balanced the inevitable 
feminine reaction, with its potential im- 
pulses of resentment, suspicion, and dis 
trust, against the magic of mother love. 
The scale tipped. He spoke. 

“T’ve something to tell you, mother. | 
wonder if I can count upon your under- 
standing, your charity?” 





THE SHOCK ABSORBER 


He read the answer he had hoped for in 
her eyes, 
XII 


WiTHIN three days after their return 
from the South, the Ruysdaels had set the 
date of their sailing and engaged passage 
for Liverpool. Patricia needed them, they 
felt, and they confessed themselves a trifle 
homesick for the kiddies. 

The time was very short, Narcissa real- 
ized, with an odd sense of indifference to 
the fact that she would soon be thrown 
upon her own resources again. She had 
grown strangely languid. Nothing seemed 
to matter. She had no plans for the fu- 
ture. She could not force herself even to 
think. She scarcely considered, or cared, 
what might befall when the door of her 
temporary home should finally close upon 
her. 

But a new note in Mrs. Ruysdael’s man- 
ner penetrated her apathy and puzzled her 
not a little. For a wild instant she trem- 
bled with the fear that at the eleventh hour 
she had somehow betrayed and invalidated 
Jim’s kindly deception. A moment’s reflec- 
tion showed her that that could scarcely be, 
since there was neither resentment nor dis- 
trust in the older woman’s manner. In- 
stead, her eyes held a tenderness almost 
maternal when they rested upon her. 

Could it possibly be—Narcissa’s face 
crimsoned stormily—that Jim’s mother 
guessed what the girl denied feverishly 
even to herself? Her pride rebelled at the 
bare thought. She summoned all the in- 
herent histrionism that is every woman’s 
birthright, and infused into her manner to 
Jim a subtle quality which made things 
doubly hard for him, though he did not 
fail to penetrate the very obvious subter- 
fuge and its occasion. 

The days went swiftly—so swiftly that 
the final evening of the Ruysdaels’ stay ar- 
tived before Narcissa had forced herself to 
formulate her plans, further than that her 
departure from the house must immedi- 
ately follow theirs. Though she did not 
realize it, she was sustained by the sub- 
conscious recollection of Jim Ruysdael’s 
generous assurance that her future would 
be arranged. 

She had come to depend more than she 
knew upon his unfailing thoughtfulness 
and entire efficiency. She genuinely liked 
the man to whom she was playing opposite. 
Indeed, she had come very near to some- 


thing more than liking for him; and the 
knowledge that, after to-morrow, she might 
not see him again gave her a pang. 

The Ruysdaels retired early that eve- 
ning, as they wished to be on board their 
boat in time to get comfortably settled be- 
fore the final moments of inevitable bustle 
and confusion that precede a vessel’s sail- 
ing. Jim and Narcissa, left alone in the 
library, faced each other wordlessly, though 
all speech, all emotion, vibrated beneath 
them. 

“T can’t quite realize,” he said at last, 
“ that we’ve come—to the end of things!” 

The finality of the words smote her, but 
she smiled a little. 

“ [I’m selfishly sorry,” she said. “ You’ve 
been so kind, and it has all been so won- 
derful—like a lovely dream. But to-mor- 
row I shall wake up to find myself back in 
the cold world, a Cinderella sans coach, 
sans jewels, sans ball gown, sans prince!” 

His smile answered hers, though his eyes 
were grave. 

“Trust your fairy godfather! Cinder- 
ella shall have her jewels, her coach, her 
satins—” 

“ Even her prince?” 

“ Particularly her prince.” 

Again silence fell. With a glance at her 
for permission, Ruysdael lighted a cigar. 
She noted that his hands were unsteady, 
and she wondered a little. 

He smoked for a moment in silence, then 
rose to pace the room restlessly. Presently 
he came to a halt beside her. 

“ Miss Merton,” he said formally, “I 
have a plan for your future to place before 
you. Do you mind if I dispose of—of a 
very personal matter first?” 

Narcissa dumbly shook her head. He 
was entirely calm, but something in the 
expression of his eyes vaguely disquieted 
her. 

“ Briefly, it is this,” he said simply. 
“ My—Mrs. Ruysdael has decided to drop 
her suit for divorce. She is returning, very 
shortly, to New York—and to me.” 

“* Oh!” Narcissa cried delightedly. “ I’m 
glad, so very glad, for you! You deserve 
to be happy.” 

He smiled, as his type of man smiles to 
cover the hurt at his heart. 

“Thank you,” he said quietly. “ That’s 
very good of you.” 

He turned to his desk, took a sealed 
—_ from a drawer, and laid it in her 

and. 












“ Won’t you accept this as an expression 
of my appreciation?” he begged. “It is 
entirely inadequate, I know—anything 
would be inadequate. I can never thank 
you sufficiently.” 

“ Tt is I who should thank you,” Narcis- 
sa faltered; “and I do so sincerely. But 
for you—I don’t like to think what might 
have become of me.” 

“Don’t think of it, dear!” His voice 
was very gentle. “ That’s all of the past. 
I hope and believe that your future is as- 
sured. I have something in mind for you, 
something—permanent, which I hope you'll 
approve.” 

“You’re more than kind,” she replied 
appreciatively. 

“You’ve performed a difficult service so 
efficiently that I’ve ventured to recommend 
you for—a position of trust—with a rela- 
tive of mine, who contemplates going 
abroad immediately. Now, would you con- 
sider it?” 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 








THE END 





“T shall be glad to take the position, if 
you think I can fill it.” 

“ As no one else could, I’m sure. And 
—and as a matter of fact ”—he was stam- 
mering strangely—‘ since the time is so 
short, I’ve taken the liberty of arranging 
a personal interview for to-night. I hope 
you don’t mind?” 

“Surely not,” she answered. “I’m 
grateful for your interest.” 

“ Then—er—just a moment—” 

He crossed to the door, opened it, paused 
for a single backward glance, and, with a 
wry smile for the symbolic gesture, passed 
out. 

Narcissa stood waiting, her eyes, shad- 
owed with incertitude, fixed upon the half 
closed door as on the portals of fate. 

Suddenly her breath caught on a sob of 
incredulous surprise. Her hands went to 
her heart. Her wide eyes grew luminous. 

For Julian Courtenay stood upon the 
threshold. 





TO-DAY’S TASK 


Ox, we have done with little things 
And come to grips of late 


In narrow ways with giant wings 


That lift us to the great! 


But we must climb from cloud to cloud, 
Like steady rivers run, 


If we would mount the sovereign wings 


That beat against the sun; 


And we must bud in living green 
The dead wood of the past, 


If we would stand like tempered oaks 


To face the winter blast. 


We must, like ocean waves that cleanse 
All waters in their might, 


Brew in our storms that foam to blood 


Red blood to win the fight. 


We must go delving for the gem 
Deep hidden in the mold, 


And break the white-hot bottom flint 


For this, the newer gold. 


Then, like the glowworm, brighter still 
For darkness in her den, 


May we at last illuminate 
The chambered souls of men! 


Aloysius Coll 
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